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Gloves are the bane of woman’s existence—not because they wear 


out quickly, but because they soil so easily. 


Take your own case. How often have you ruined a pair of white 
kid gloves, getting aboard a crowded street-car or out of a carriage? 
Some day, some one will invent a glove that canbe washed. Until 
then, the best way to improve the appearance of gloves that have be- 
come soiled (other than sending them to a cleaner) is to use Ivory 
Soap Paste. It will not remove dirt that has become ingrained in the 
leather; but anything short of that disappears before it as if by magic. 
IVORY SOAP PASTE:—To one pint of boiling water add one and one- 
half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings; boil ten minutes after the soap is 
thoroughly dissolved. Let it cool. 
Put glove on hand. Dip a soft flannel into the Ivory Paste and rub it over the 
soiled parts. Remove with another soft cloth. Let the glove dry on the hand. 
Ivory Paste can also be used to clean white kid and satin slippers, straw hats, 
(canvas shoes, etc. It will keep for months if placed in a glass jar with a screw top. 


Ivory Soap—9943%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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_. Valparaiso, the second city 
Valparaiso im + Chile, and the most im- 
_— portant seaport on the west 
coast of South America, experienced two 
destructive earthquake shocks on Thurs- 
day of last week. ‘The second shock, ten 
minutes after the first, was the moresevere 
and did by far the greater damage, but 
the warning given by the first sent the 
people hurrying out of their houses and 
doubtless saved scores of lives. As at 
San Francisco, fire followed the earth- 
quake, and the water, gas, and electric 
light supplies were cut off. Buildings 
were shaken down all over the city, kill- 
ing many; on Monday of this week one 
estimate put the number at one thou- 
sand. As in San Francisco, thousands 
of homeless people are sleeping in parks 
and in the open country. Communica- 
tion by railway was entirely cut off; tun- 
nels were filled up and tracks twisted and 
broken by the force of the shocks. San- 
tiago and other towns near by suffered se- 
verely. It is an interesting fact that the 
earthquake was predicted by Dr. G. F. 
Becker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, on April 19. Writing in the 
New York “ Tribune ” the day after the 
San Francisco earthquake, Dr. Becker 
said that such a severe upheaval at one 
point on the earthquake belt which fol- 
lows the rim of the Pacific from Singa- 
pore, through Japan, the Aleutian Islands, 
the coast of Alaska, California, and 
South America to Valparaiso, was sure 
to be followed by sympathetic move- 
ments at other points on the circuit. 
Valparaiso, in the course of its history, 
has been the unfortunate victim of many 
great disasters. ‘Three times it was bom- 
barded, by Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins in the sixteenth century, 
and by the Spanish in 1866. Two great 
fires have devastated the city, one in 
1843 destroying a million dollars’ worth 
of property, and another, fifteen years 


later, destroying five times asmuch. In 
1730 the city was completely laid waste 
by an earthquake; in 1822 a second 
did much damage and caused many 
deaths. 


The Labor Problem 
at Panama 


If we may trust the 
daily press reports, 
the Administration 
has decided to employ Chinese labor in 
the construction of the canal at Panama, 
and for this purpose to enter into con- 
tracts with agents, corporate or otherwise, 
for supplying such labor. It is stated 
that Mr. Shonts, Chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, does not pro- 
pose to rely upon Chinese labor to the 
exclusion of the labor of other races. 
He is quoted as saying: “If we em- 
ployed laborers all of one race, there 
would be too much clannishness, and the 
men would be apt to get the idea that 
they could: run things.” The Attorney- 
General has held that what is known as 
“coolie contract labor” is inconsistent 
with the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, providing that “ neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
Under the ordinary coolie labor contract, 
as it. exists, for example, in the English 
colonies, the coolie contracts his labor 
for a certain specified time, say from 
three to five years. If he refuses to 
perform this labor, he can be arrested 
and imprisoned or otherwise punished. 
This method of enforcing a labor contract 
cannot be maintained in any place under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 
If Chinese contract labor is employed in 
Panama, it must be free labor, not any 
form of slavery or involuntary servitude. 
If this principle is recognized and pro- 
vided for in the contracts, there is no 
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reason why Chinese labor should not be 
employed, and there are good reasons for 
believing that it can be very advan- 
tageously employed in the construction 
of the canal. The New York “Tribune” 
is right in saying that the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act of the United States does not 
apply to the Isthmus, because the Isthmus 
is not a part of the United States. But 
the thirteenth amendment does apply to 
the Isthmus, because the Isthmus is “ sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

| 
Speaker Cannon, renom- 
inated by acclamation to 
the House of Represent- 
atives and indorsed as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, in his 
speech declares himself thoroughly in 
favor of the Dingley Tariff. Law, as, “all 
things considered, the most perfect and 
just customs revenue law ever enacted,” 
and unmistakably indicates his opposi- 
tion to any revision of the tariff. He 
meets the charge preferred against him 
by certain representatives of organized 
labor that he opposed the Anti-Injunction 
Bill presented to Congress at the last ses- 
sion by a frank avowal of his opposition 
to that bill, which he says “in substance 
prohibited United States courts from 
issuing injunctions in any case between 
employer and employee unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property 
or to a property right of the party making 
the application, for which injury there is 
no adequate remedy at law, and in the 
next sentence provided: ‘And for the 
purpose of this ‘act no night to carry on 
business of any particular kind or at any 
particular place, or at all, shall be con- 
strued, held, considered, or treated as 
property. or as constituting a property 
right.’” He rightly affirms that “the 
power of the courts to issue writs of 
injunction to prevent irreparable injury 
to property or to a property right for 
which there is no adequate remedy at 
law is older than the Constitution and as 
well established as any other principle 
of law or equity.” If he correctly de- 
scribes this bill, and we have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of his description, 
we believe that he will be justified by 
the great majority of the American peo- 
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ple in opposing its enactment. The 
tendency both in medicine and in law is 
to increase preventive remedies. ‘“ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.”” Whatever evils lie in “ govern- 
ment by injunction ” are due, not to the 
power of the court to prohibit acts inju- 
rious either to private rights or public 
welfare, but to the almost unlimited 
power of the judge who prohibits such 
action to determine whether that pro- 
hibition has been violated and to adjust 
the penalty to the offense. What is 
needed for the protection of citizens 
from possible despotic action by the 
courts is not a prohibition of injunction, 
but a provision that any person accused 
of violating an injunction may demand 
a trial of his case before some other 
judge than the one who issued the in- 
junction ; and where his alleged action 
is not only a violation of an injunction, 
but is also a criminal offense, he should 
also be entitled to a trial by jury. 


The Brooklyn 
“ EFagle” pub- 
lishes a state- 
ment given out 
by Mr. E. W. Hatch, one of the counsel 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, which makes the best possible 
showing for that company, and which we 
promptly report to our readers. This 
defense involves two affirmations: It 
is contended that the arrest of Mr. 
MacFarlane for refusal to pay the ten- 
cent fare to Coney Island and his dis- 
charge by Judge Gaynor did not deter- 
mine the question whether the company 
had a legal right to make such charge. 
Refusal to pay a railroad fare is not a 
crime. ‘Therefore “ MacFarlane was 
improperly arrested and he was entitled 
to his discharge. Such was the attitude 
of the railway company on the return of 
the writ of habeas corpus, . . . and the 
counsel for the company joined in ask- 
ing that he be discharged. ‘There was 
therefore no case made which called for 
the determination by the court of the 
legality of the ten-cent fare to Coney 
Island, and that question was not argued 
by counsel for the company.” Further- 
more, the representative of the Rapid 
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Transit Company contends that even if 
the question had been before Judge Gay- 
nor, and he had been authorized by the 
case to entertain and pass upor the 
question, the decision was not sound law 


nor in accord with authoritative decis- 


ions upon this subject. Mr. Hatch refers 
to the decision of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in the district to 
which Brooklyn belongs in the friendly 
suit of which we gave an account last 
week. That decision was rendered in 
1900. Judge Gaynor holds that it has 
been practically reversed by the decision 
of the Court of Appeals in 1904. Mr. 
Hatch contends that the case before the 
Court of Appeals in 1904 was materially 
different from the case before the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court in 
1900, and that Judge Gaynor is wrong 
in holding that the Supreme Court has 
been overruled by the Court of Appeals. 
It is affirmed in a Brooklyn “ Eagle” 
editorial, in further defense of the com- 
pany, that “the arrest [of Mr. Mac- 
Farlane] was cleverly though not scru- 
pulously contrived. It was not made at 
the instance of the company, which does 
not assert its right to take into custody 
passengers who follow the course pur- 
_ sued by Mr. MacFarlane. Hence, Judge 
Gaynor was not called upon to settle a 
dispute, the company conceding that the 
apprehension was without warrant.” 


This is the defense 
of the company, as 
stated by its advo- 
cates, legal and journalistic, and it ap- 
pears to The Outlook to be entirely in- 
adequate. It may be that the arrest of 
Mr. MacFarlane was “cleverly though 
not scrupulously contrived ;” it may be 
that Judge Gaynor is wrong in his inter- 
pretation of the decisions of the higher 
court, and that the decision of the Appel- 
late Division was not really overruled by 
the Court of Appeals and will be eventu- 
ally sustained by the Court of Appeals. 
Both things may be true, but they are 
wholly immaterial. In civilized com- 
munities the rights of men are deter- 
mined by two organizations—a legislature 
and acourt. The legislature may enact 
an unjust law, but it is law, anditis to be 
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obeyed until it is repealed. When a 
question arises as to the interpretation of 
the action of the legislature, it is for the 
court to decide the question, and the 
decision of the court interpreting the 
legislative action is the law and is 
to be obeyed until it is reversed by the 
judge who made it or by some competent 
judicial authority. When the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court decided 
that passengers must pay the double fare, 
that was law, whether the decision was 
right or wrong. Passengers were bound 
to pay ten cents until that decision was 
reversed, either by the court on a rehear- 
ing, or by a superior tribunal. They 
had apparently good reason to affirm that 
this friendly suit was “cleverly though not 
scrupulously contrived,” but that was no 
reason why the decision should not be 
obeyed. Generally it was obeyed by the 
traveling public. When subsequently 
Mr. MacFarlane refused to pay ten cents 
and was arrested, the question was 
brought before the court whether he was 
justly arrested or not. It was for the 
court to determine on what grounds its 
decision of that question should be 
based. The court might have decided 
that Mr. MacFarlane was under obliga- 
tion to pay ten cents but could not be 
arrested for the refusal to pay it, and 
might have discharged him on that 
ground ; but it did decide that he was 
not under obligation to pay the ten cents 
and it ordered him discharged on that 
ground. It held that the Court of 
Appeals by its decision in 1904 had 
reversed the Appellate Court’s decision 
in 1900, and that the railway company 
had no right to collect ten cents. ‘This 
is therefore now law in Brooklyn, It 
will continue to be law in Brooklyn until 
it is set aside by some superior tribunal 
or reconsidered and reversed by Judge 
Gaynor himself. No opinion on the part 
of Mr. Hatch, or the Brooklyn “ Eagle,” 
or The Outlook can have any effect 
whatever in making it more or less au- 
thoritative. It is law simply and solely 
because the court appointed to decide 
the question has decided that it is law; 
and the judge’s decision that it is law 
makes it law until that decision is re- 
versed. The whole fabric of our civiliza- 
tion rests upon the quiet and orderly 
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acceptance by the community of the 
decisions of the courts of justice until 
the decision is set aside by an orderly 
procedure. As the passengers of Brook- 
lyn continued to pay their ten-cent fare 
after the decision of 1900, so the Brook- 
lyn Rapid ‘Transit Company is under 
obligation to collect only a five-cent fare 
since the decision of Judge Gaynor in 
1906, until that decision is reversed, 
except as by agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of the people a temporary 
adjustment can be made pending a final 
decision. ‘The question before the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn is not whether they shall 
pay five or ten cents fora ride to Coney 
Island. ‘That is an insignificant ques- 
tion. It is whether a great corporation 
shall obey the law of the land as it is 
officially interpreted by the courts se- 
lected by the people for that purpose, or 
whether it shall defy the courts and the 
law. This is precisely the question which 
the Federal administration is raising in its 
discussion of railway corporations and 
the Standard OilCompany. Thereis no 
question to-day before the American 


.people so important as this. 


What has justly provoked 
the people of Brooklyn 
to great indignation is the fact that 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
provoked and participated in flagrant 
lawlessness, continued for three days, in 
its attempt to override the decision of the 
court and substitute its own interpreta- 
tion of the law for that of the Judge. 
This public indignation has at last com- 
pelled it to accept a compromise which 
a little reasonableness on the part of its 
officials might have suggested at. the 
outset, and by which the scenes of vio- 
lence which have caused inconvenience 
to thousands, more or less serious injury 
to scores and probably hundreds, and 
the death of one, would have been 
avoided. ‘This plan, suggested by acting 
Mayor McGowan, requires the company, 
pending the decision by the Court of 
Appeals whether or not the railway 
company has the legal right to claim a 
second fare to Coney Island, to issue a 
check to each passenger from whom an 
additional fare is collected, the check to 


A Compromise 


be null and void if the contention of the 
company is sustained by the Court of 
Appeals, and to be good for either one 
fare or redeemable for its face value of 
five cents if the Court holds that the 
company’s contention is unfounded. 
Judge Gaynor, yielding to earnest re- 
quests, has issued a statement interpret- 
ing his decision. It is precisely the 
interpretation which The Outlook has 
already given. “I had to decide,” he 
says, “‘on the writ of habeas corpus, 
whether ten cents or five cents was the 
legal fare. ‘That was the exact point.” 
He adds, however, that “the railroad 
company was not a party to the case 
before me, and that makes a difference 
in respect of how far it is bound by my 
decision,” and he urges the public to 
exercise patience and, rather than resort 
to violence, to pay the extra fare until the 
question at issue can be submitted to 
and decided by the Court of Appeals— 
unquestionably wise advice. The absurd 
report in the New York “ Sun,” repeated 
editorially in the New York “ Times,” 
that Judge Gaynor has since said that 
as the law row stands the company is 
acting legally in insisting on a ten-cent 
fare, he has promptly denied. We call 
this report absurd, because it is incredi- 
ble that a judge who had announced 
from the bench on Saturday that a cor- 
poration had no legal right to collect ten 
cents would, without any explanation, 
tell a reporter on Wednesday that it had 
such aright. We repeat that, whatever 
the final decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals may be, the company has acted 
lawlessly. Even had its claim to a ten- 
cent fare been unquestioned, its method 
of enforcing that claim was lawless. It 
is true that if a passenger refuses to pay 
his fare, the conductor may eject him 
from the train; but he must do so ina 
manner consistent with the passenger’s 
safety (Sanford vs. Eighth Ave. R. R. 
Co., 23 N. Y. 343); and no regard 
whatever was paid to the safety of the 
passengers who, acting on the faith of 
Judge Gaynor’s decision, refused to pay 
the double fare. But the claim of the 
railroad company was not unquestioned. 
On the contrary. it had been declared 
illegal by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and that declaration all citizens of 
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Brooklyn were bound to recognize as law 
until reversed by a superior authority. 


The New York “ Tribune ” 
reports an elaborate series 
of regulations concerning 
the use of motor-cars formulated bya 
Commission in England appointed for 
the purpose of dealing with the subject. 
Elaborate regulations seem to us dis- 
advantageous.’ They should be simple, 
easily understood, easily remembered, 
capable of universal enforcement. It is 
true that the motor-car has come to stay. 
It is true that the horses must become 
used to the motorcar as they have be- 
come used to the bicycle. It is true that 
drivers of horses have no right to de- 
mand the monopoly of the highway. But 
it is also true that the driving of steam or 
electric engines thirty or forty miles an 
hour along the public highway and by 
inexperienced engineers is perilous to life 
and limb and ought not to be permitted. 
Neither horses nor men can become used 
to this, and no use, however long cor- 
tinued, will prevent or even greatly lessen 
the peril. ‘There are three simple regula- 
tions which, it appears to us, the Legis- 
lature of every State might well adopt: 

1. No motor-cer should be driven un- 
less there is a licensed driver in the car 
to direct. He need not necessarily be 
a professional chauffeur, but if it is mght 
to require some examination before a 
man may be permitted to operate a sta- 
tionary engine, surely it may be required 
before he is permitted to operate q loco- 
motive on the highway. 

2. Reckless driving should. be pro- 
hibited, and it should be left to the court 
to determine, under all the circumstances, 
whether the driving is teckless ; and this 
is apparently one of the provisions 
recommended by the English Commis- 
sion. ‘Turning the corner of a crowded 
street without notice when going five 
miles an hour may be more reckless than 
driving on a straight and broad highway 
thirty miles an hour. A law simply pre- 
scribing a speed limit is unenforceable, 
since only an expert with a stop watch 
can determine whether the speed hmit 
is exceeded. It might, however, be pro- 
viiled that all above a prescribed speed 
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should be presumptive evidence of reck- 
lessness. 

3. Fines are a wholly inadequate pen- 
alty for reckless driving; imprisonment 
falls sometimes upon the wrong person, 
since it is very difficult to determine 
whether the chauffeur or the owner of 
the vehicle is really responsible for the 
reckless driving. If the law provided 
that any automobile might be impounded 
for six. months or a year for a second 
offense, both the owner of the. vehicle 
and the chauffeur would be careful; the 
first, because he would be deprived of 
his carriage; the second, because he 
would be deprived of his place. 

If these three provisions were enacted 
and honestly enforced by the courts, the 
reckless driving of automobiles and the 
resultant accidents would be reduced to 
a minimum, 


Following the pol- 
icy of several other 
cities, the Council 
of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has adopted an ordinance to 
limit the number of saloons within the 
municipality and to raise the license fee. 
Kansas City, which is a town of perhaps 
250,000 inhabitants, has about six hun- 
dred saloons. Many of these are con- 
trolled by breweries, which, by their 
compact organization, have been able to 
exercise a powerful political influence. 
Fach saloon has been paying a license 
fee of $875 a year, of which only $250 
went to the municipality. It was felt 
that the saloons were not: paying the 
city their share of the expense they en- 
tailed, and several weeks ago an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to increase the 
license fee. Then several independent 
saloon-keepers suggested that they would 
be willing to pay a city license fee of 
$500—or $1,125 altogether—-provided 
some means were devised to reduce the 
number of saloons and to keep them out 
of the control of the brewers. The or- 
dinance which was recently passed was 
approved by the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association as well as by public senti- 
ment, It provides that a license revoked 
for cause shall not be reissued, and that 
no more licenses shall be issued until an 
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oicial census shall show that the city 
has a population of 400,000. ‘Then one 
additional license may be issued for 
every thousand of population in excess 
of 400,000. No license is to be issued 
to any brewer or wholesale liquor dealer 
or to any agent. It is expected that 
fifty licenses will be revoked by the first 
of January for various offenses, and that 
eventually the number of saloons will be 
reduced to five hundred. The worst 
class of saloons will thus be put out of 
business, and the city’s revenue will be 
increased by at least $100,000. The 
outcome is regarded as highly satisfac- 
tory both by the better saloon men and 
by decent people generally. Meanwhile, 
under the instructions of Governor Folk, 
the Sunday closing law is vigorously 
enforced in all the Missouri cities. 


While Kansas City, 
Law Enforcement Missouri, has_ been 


in Kansas 
closing its saloons on 


Sundays and raising its license fee, the 
neighboring city of the same name 
across the line in Kansas has succeeded 
for the first time in enforcing the State 
prohibitory law. Attempts had frequently 
been made, but always with only momen- 
tary success, until the Attorney-General 
of Kansas, Mr. C. C. Coleman, a few 
weeks ago appointed Mr. C. W. Trickett, 
a young lawyer, an Assistant Attorney- 
General to enforce the law in Wyandotte 
County. It had proved futile to prose- 
cute the “ joint-keepers,” as they are 
called in Kansas, before juries. Mr. 
Trickett was forced to rely upon injunc- 
tion proceedings. Governor Hoch re- 
fused to grant money from the State fund 
for use in prosecuting the “ joints ” of 
Kansas City, Kansas, so Mr. Trickett 
and his partner hired detectives and col- 
lected evidence at their own charge. 
With this evidence the prosecutor went 
before Judge Holt, of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and secured injunctions 
against the saloon men. ‘Those who 
violated the injunctions were cited for 
contempt and fined and imprisoned. If 
the owner of a building persisted in let- 
ting it be used for thee sale of liquor, a 
receiver was appointed and the building 
was taken out of his hands. By these 
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vigorous measures within three weeks two 
hundred “ joints ” were closed and open 
liquor-selling was practically suppressed. 
With this demonstration of the possibility 
of closing the saloons, which had always. 
been doubted before, public sentiment 
in the city has become perceptibly more 
favorable to the law-enforcement policy, 
though it is by no means certain that 
the local sentiment would be sufficient 
to keep the “joints” closed were Mr. 
Trickett to surrender his office to morrow. 


It_is not easy to inter- 
pret the Pope’s en- 
cyclical respecting the 
conditions in France from the fragmen- 
tary reports furnished by the cable. The 
interpretation here given to our readers 
is tentative and subject to future correc- 
tion. The recent legislation in France 
abrogating the historical Concordat, and 
providing for the eventual separation of 
Church and State, also provides that 
property which belonged to the State 
before the Concordat shall revert to 
the State, but that the Government may 
lease or sell such church edifices as 
revert to the State to “ associations cul- 
tuelles,” or local religious associations, 
which, like secular associations, must be 
formed under Government regulations 
and subject to Government control. This 
measure the Pope characterizes as “ in- 
igquitous.” He declares that such or- 
ganizations as “ associations cultuelles,” 
which the law prescribes, violate the 
sacred rights of the Church; and he 
explicitly forbids the bishops and clergy 
from availing themselves of such organi- 
zations for the purpose of retaining pos- 
session of church edifices. He says, as 
reported : 

It is not permissible to try this other kind 
of association so long as they do not estab- 
lish in the most legal and most positive way 
that the divine constitution of the Church 
the immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff 
and the bishops, and their authority over the 
temporal affairs of the Church, particularly 
the sacred edifices, will be irrevocably pro- 
tected by such associations. 

Apparently there is no possibility of 
reconciliation between the Papal Church 
and the Government of France unless 
one party or the other practically aban- 
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dons its present position. ‘The action 


of Church property which, we judge, it 
claims belonged to the State prior to 1801, 
the date of the Concordat, somewhat re- 
_sembles the confiscation of Church prop- 
erties in England under Henry VIII. 
It, however,.says to all the Churches, 
Protestant Papal, You may con- 
tinue to use these church properties for 
religious purposes, subject to Govern- 
ment regulation and control.” The 
Vatican refuses. It insists that in the 
use of such properties it must be in- 
dependent of State control. Unless the 
State grants this independefice or the 
Pope modifies his encyclical, it would ap- 
pear that all Roman Catholic church edi- 
fices which have thus been taken over by 
the State will remain closed, and either the 
people will be left without their chosen 
religious services, or the Roman Catho- 
lics will have to erect new edifices in which 
to conduct their worship. It is, of course, 
possible that new and _ independent 
churches may be organized to conducta 
worship similar in ritual to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church but independent 
of Papal authority, as was done in England 
in the sixteenth century, but this does 
not seem probable. ‘That all the prop- 
erty rights of the churches are subject 
to Governmental regulation and control 
is sO axiomatic in America that it 1s diffi- 
cult for us to understand the passions 
which are aroused in France by the 
attempt to apply this simple principle in 
that country. 


The Com- 
mission ap- 
pointed by 
the Vatican to report on the authorship 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch has 
issued its report. Its conclusions are 
brief and briefly stated. ‘They may be 
thus summarized: (1) The witness of the 
Old and New Testaments and the tradi- 
tions of the Jewish people and the Chris- 
tian Church justify the conclusion that 
Moses is the author of the Pentateuch. 
(2) It may not be all written or dictated 
by him, but if it is partly the work of 
secretaries, they must be presumed to 
have neither added nor omitted any- 


The Roman Catholic Church 
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thing contrary to his intention, nor to 
have published the books without his 
approval. (3) He may have made 
over, under divine inspiration, earlier 
sources—written documents or oral tra- 
ditions. (4) And the books of Moses 
may have undergone some modifications 
since, due to additions by some inspired 
author, glosses and explanations inter- 
polated in the text, translations from an 
older into a more modern style, and, 
lastly, faulty readings attributable to the 
unskillfulness of copyists. This report 
is a distinct and emphatic repudiation of 
the fundamental principles of the mod- 
ern critical student, who will not be in 
the least inclined to accept as an ade- 
quate explanation of the facts which his 
researches have brought to light the 
concession that amanuenses may have 
made minor mistakes, that subsequent 
editors and copyists may have made 
minor alterations, and that Moses may 
have used previously existing materials, 
written and oral. On the other hand, 
this report is only the opinion of Roman 
Catholic scholars; it has not the bind- 
ing force on Roman Catholic students 
which an ex cathedra decision of. the 
questions issued by the Pope would 
possess. 


Mr. David Lubin, 
the Californian land- 
owner and econo- 
mist, represents much actual experience 
of the problem which he has long at- 
tempted to solve—the more intelligent 
and honest disposal of agricultural toil 
and toilers. He has had marked suc- 
cess in organizing colonies of foreign 
agriculturists, chiefly Italian, in Calli- 
fornia. A year ago, during a sojourn 
in Italy, he formulated a comprehensive 
scheme which he proposed to Signor 
Luzzatti, Italian Minister of Finance, 
and through the latter to the King of 
Italy. That enlightened sovereign sum- 
moned forty-one nations to send dele- 
gates to Rome. This was done, and 
the project was unanimously indorsed. 
It involves the establishment of an 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
the aims of which shall be, among oth- 
ers, to collect and disseminate general, 
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uniform, and constant statistical infor- 
mation, to prevent plant and animal dis- 
ease, to frame international agreements 
having a bearing ‘on agricultural pro- 
duction. As Signor Luzzatti says in 
the May “North American Review,” 
the circulation of false news as to crop 
prospects, with the intention to perturb 
prices, compels both the producing and 
consuming nations to realize the need 
for trustworthy statistical information. 
While conflicting interests might prevent 
one nation from accepting as authorita- 
tive and final the information furnished 
by another nation, it would be otherwise 
with the information given out by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
In the latter case the duty of gathering 
and issuing such information would be 
in the hands of the world’s statistical 
experts, under the auspices of repre- 
sentatives of the various nations. ‘The 
Institute would also prod into doing 
their duty nations which have heretofore 
kept no tally of agricultural facts. In 
inviting the nations of the world to 
the recent agricultural conference, the 
King of Italy proposed that the vital 
forces of agriculture should be _ repre- 
sented, on the one hand, by delegates 
from the agricultural associations of 
every nation, and, on the other, by 
delegates appointed by the several Gov- 
ernments. ‘Thus some day we may see 
an international agricultural parliament 
composed of two houses—the one 
elected by and representing the farming 
world; the other, the Governments. 
Whether this be so or not, there were 
two special reasons, we believe, why 
the United States Senate ratified the 
protocol sent from Italy. In the first 
place, no matter how perfected our 
system of obtaining agricultural infor- 
mation is, we must depend upon the 
less perfected system of other countries 
for an essential part of data towards 
establishing a world’s summary, and we 
need to take such a summary into in- 
creasing consideration, now that Euro- 
pean and Asiatic immigration has be- 
come a drfficult and even an anxious 
problem. Secondly, as we were re- 
sponsible for certain recent glaring 
swindles in the prices of cotton, we 
should foster the new Institute so that, 


the world may be freer from artificial 
manipulation in the prices of agricultural 
products. It is a satisfaction to learn 
that the building provided by King 
Victor Fmanuel’s generosity for the In- 
ternational Institute, which is to hold its 
sessions at Rome, is expected to be 
ready for use next year. 


“John Oliver Hobbes”’ few 

mericans know 
that the novelist who wrote under this 
pseudonym, but whose real name was 
Pearl Mary ‘Teresa Craigie, was an 
American, and her vogue on this side 
of the ocean was not at all due to that 
fact. Long residence in England and 
the fact that most of her work in fiction 
deals with English society and charac- 
ters place her books with those of the 
later school of English novelists, although 
she was in a sense cosmopolitan in her 
study of intellect and temperament. An 
English paper remarks that although she 
had printed many books, plays, and 
essays, “her style and outlook on life 
were still unfixed, and the development 
of her genius seemed to show much 
greater possibilities.” ‘The fact is that, 
with brilliant powers as a writer of 
epigram and paradox, with astonishing 
keenness in probing the insincerities of 
modern society, and with views of the 
philosophy of life which were always 
expressed in an original and sometimes 
a startling way, Mrs. Craigie was quite 
deficient in constructive force, and her 
characters, although subjectively well 
conceived, did not have that semblance 
of actuality which only the born fiction- 
writer can give. “The School for 
Saints” is generally considered her 
strongest work; yet those of us who 
read it and were impressed with it ten 
years ago or so might find it difficult to 
recall individual characters and principal 
situations, although the impression made 
by the style (some one has said that her 
writing was a compromise between her 
style and her sex) and the extremely 
clever give-and-take of the dialogue 
remainin memory. Mrs. Craigie’s death 
in London last week was sudden, although 
she had previously had slight heart 
attacks. | 
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Mr. John Morley’s 
Address on Indta 


Mr. John Morley is both by tempera- 
ment and training a Liberal, though not 
a Radical. A believer in the rights of 
the people, he is no less a believer in the 
necessity of law. His belief in popular 
rights has been emphasized in literature 
by his series of French Biographies and 
in his Life of Oliver Cromwell; in polt- 
tics by his vigorous opposition to the 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the Boer 
War which that policy produced. He 
could not properly be called—to use the 
English phraseology—a “ Little Eng- 
lander,”’ but he certainly is—to use the 
American phrase—an “ Anti-Imperialist.” 
The speech of such a man, officially de- 
claring, as Secretary for India, the policy 
of the Government, is not only significant 
in its bearing on English polities, but 
also illuminating in its bearing on Amef- 
can problems. It has been listened to 
with profound attention by the people of 
England. ‘lwo points in it are especially 
worthy of consideration by Americans. 

In India the State as an organiza- 
tion has undertaken the ownership and 
control not only of great lines of railway 
communication, but also of other public 
industries. “It constructs railways and 
canals ; it conducts irrigation operations ; 
it conserves forests.” At first the State 
railways were operated at a loss, and 
they continued to lose money for the first 
eight or ten years of their operation ; 
but in 1899-1900 this loss “ turned to a 
modest gain of £70,000,.and this had 
steadily mounted until 1904—5, when it 
topped £2,000,000. The figures for 
1905-6 show a slight fall, but still it 
topped. £1,000,000.” This profit was 
made with an average charge for each 
passenger of less than haii a cent a mile. 
The total financial result of State opera- 
tion of industries, of which Mr. Morley 
says, “I make a present of it to my So- 
cialist friends,” is thus summed up by 
him: 

The net charge this year for interest other 
than interest on railways and irrigation works 
is £800,000 ; so that you have the important 
fact that the railways and irrigation, after 
meeting all charges for working and interest, 
vielded a revenue of £3,102,000. That is to 


say, these receipts cover the interest on the 
ordinary debt about four times over, That 
is a very striking and remarkable fact. 


The increase both in passenger and 
freight traffic in India during the thirty 
years of their operation by the State adds 
force to this argument. In 1878, accorg- 
ing to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
total number of passengers carried on all 
railways was less than thirty-nine millions, 
and the total tonnage a little over eight 
millions. In 1905 the railways carried 
two hundred and fifty millions of passen- 
gers and fifty-six million tons of goods. 
We think that the most determined oppo- 
nents of State and national industries 
must recognize the significance of these 
facts. ‘They do not prove that it is wise 
for the United States to undertake such 
industries. We are a young nation, in 
process of formation, and our politics is 
crude and not infrequently corrupt. But 
England’s experience in India does prove 
that under favorable conditions the own- 
ership and operation of the railways by 
the State may be a great source of income 
to the State without increasing the cost 
to the traveling public. The American 
Nation may not be ready to enter upon 
this experiment, but it ought not to de- 
prive itself of the power to undertake for 
the public welfare such public works 
whenever it can carry them on with profit 
to the public. 

Not less significant is Mr. Morley’s 
treatment of the political and social prob- 
lems presented by conditions in India. 
“Every one—soldiers, travelers, and 
journalists—they all tell us that there is 
a new spirit abroad in India.” ‘This 
new spirit, Mr. Morley says, ought not 
to surprise the English people. It is 
not possible to give India schools, news- 
papers, literature, freedom of discussion, 
facilities for intercommunication, and 
not have as a result a new spirit. The 
ability of the East Indian to cope with 
the Englishman in certain departments 
has received striking demonstration. 
“There is this year a Senior Wrangler 
from India; and I was told by the Mas- 
ter of Trinity that he was Senior Wran- 
gler after two years’ residence, when all 
the others in the class had had three 
years’ residence.” This new spirit Mr. 
Morley would not repress nor discour- 
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age; he would welcome and direct it. 
It may and will produce some dissatis- 
faction, but because a man is dissatisfied 
it does not follow that he is disaffected. 
“Our own reforms and changes have 
been achieved by dissatisfied men who 
were no more disaffected than you or I.” 
The East Indian is a man, and his hu- 
manity is the deepest element in him, 
and it entitles him to be treated by Eng- 
lishmen as a man. But he its also an 
East Indian, and. what is peculiar to his 
thought and temperament is also to be 
treated with respect. What Mr. Morley 
says on this subject is worthy to be com- 
mended alike to traders, to publicists, 
and to missionaries who have to deal 
with foreign peoples: 

In all that I have said I shall not be taken 
to indicate for a moment that I dream that 
you can transplant British institutions whole- 
sale into India. ‘That isa fantastic and ludi- 
crous dream. Even if it could be done, it 
would not be good for India. You have got 
to adapt your institutions to the conditions 
of the country where you are planting them. 
You cannot transplant bodily the venerable 
oak of our constitution to India, but you can 
transplant the spirit of our institutions—the 
spirit, the temper, the principles, and the 
maxims of British institutions. 

In the realm of politics Mr. Morley, on 
the one hand, opposes universal suffrage 
for India; on the other hand, he implicitly 
approves an extension of the representa- 
tive element in the Legislative Council, 
cand a liberal interpretation and impar- 
tial administration of the principle em- 
-bodied in a sentence of the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858: “ Itis our further 


_ will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 


of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to office in our serv- 
ice offices, the duties of which they may 
‘de qualified by their educational talents 
and ability duly to discharge.” 

Mr. Morley in his speech embodies 
all that is best in the spirit of the so- 
called anti-imperialistic movement in 
America—its demand that the rights 
of our dependent people shall be safe- 
guarded and their personality shall be 
treated with full and unfeigned respect. 
It rejects what is erroneous in the 
assumptions of the anti-imperialistic 
journals and partisans in America—the 
doctrine that universal suffrage is a ‘uni- 
versal right, that all men are competent 
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to govern themselves without previous 
preparation in the art of self-government, 
that each community is to be left to carve 
out its own destiny without interference 
from any other community, and that the 
attempt by a highly civilized power like 
Great Britain to protect persons and 
property and lay the foundations of a 
future civilization in an imperfectly civi- 
lized country like India is condemnable 
despotism. 


The Witness of Life 
to Theology 


Certain religious faiths which modern 
rationalism sometimes curtly dismisses 
as out of date the modern novel brings 
back as a present-day experience. This 
truth is strikingly illustrated in two re- 
cent novels—-* Coniston,” by Winston 
Churchill, and “The Awakening of Hel- 
ena Richie,” by Margaret Deland. 

That there is a time of judgment when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
that the truth shall then be made known 
to those who have been most blind to. 
the truth, that men who have wrapped 
themselves in garments of lies shall find 
thegarments stripped from them and they 
shall know themselves and be known by 
others as they really are, that this time 
of judgment will come with a swiftness 
of revelation appalling, terrible, but un- 
escapable, is a faith which modern ration- 
alism dismisses as a relic of mediaeval 
superstition. Winston Churchill brings 
it back again as a faith testified to by 
modern experience. Jethro Bass has 
been a political boss. Sagacious, mas; 
terful, not without generous impulses, 
but politically unscrupulous, he loves 
with the whole strength of his nature an 
adopted daughter. She has inherited 
Jethro Bass’s youthful affection for her 
mother, and has intensified and strength- 
ened that affection by the purity and 
beauty of her own character. She loves, 
admires, reveres him. She learns the 
story of his political machinations, the 
corrupt and debasing methods by which 
he has climbed to power. Instantly she 
returns to her village home to seek him, 
hoping against hope to obtain from him 
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‘a denial of the story which she has read. 
‘Thus the dramatist describes the ‘tnter- 
\wiew between them: 


“ Won't you speak to me ?” she whispered. . 


‘* Won't you tell me that they are not true ?” 

‘His shoulders shook convulsively. O for 
‘the right to turn to her and tell her that they 
»were Nes! He would have’ bartered his soul 
for it. What was all the power in the world 
‘compared to this priceless treasure he had 
oat } Once before he had cast it away, 
‘though without 'theaning to. Then he did 
‘not know the @terhal vales of love—of such 
love as these ‘two women had given him. 
Now he knew that it was beyond value, the 
‘one precidus gift of life, and the knowledge 
‘had come too late... . That was a Judy 
ment Phy for Jethro; and though he knew it 
not, he spoke through Cynthia to his Maker, 
‘confessing his faults freely and humbly and 
‘welling on the justness of his punishment, 
‘not putting forward any good he may have 
‘done, nor thinking of it, nor seeking excuse 
because of the light that was in him. Had 
he been at death's door in the face of name- 
less tortures, no man could have dragged 
such a confession from him. But a great 
love had been given him, and to that love he 
must speak the truth, even at the cost of 
losing it. 


Nor is the torture of that hour less- 
ened, rather is it enhanced, by the rev- 
elation of the divine truth that not even 
flagrant sin can destroy love. By that 
invincible love the sin stands out revealed 
as still more hideous. Jethro’s unwor- 
thiness of that love is still more deeply 
and remorsefully felt because of Cyn- 
thia’s reply: “ Uncle Jethro, I love you 
better than I have ever loved you in my 
life.” This love both judges and re- 
deems, both punishes and saves. In 
very truth the judgment, the redemption, 
the punishment, and the salvation are 
allone, “ All’s love, yet all's law,” says 
Browning. Yes! and love is judgment 
as well as law, and punishment as well 
as judgment. 

The other Christian faith which mod- 
ern skepticism scoffs at as unscientific 
is the faith that the sin of one can be 
laid upon another; and the sacrifice of 
that other can save the one who has 
sinned. This truth, which skepticism 
scoffs at as pagan, Margaret Deland in- 
terprets as a universal human experi- 
ence. Mrs. Richie, abandoning her 
cruel, unworthy husband, seeking her 
own happiness and claiming the right to 
seek it where and how she will, regard- 
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ing the marriage tie as a convention 
which one may observe or not, following 
her own self-will and leading a false life 
in Old Chester, where her lover visits her 
as her brother, arouses the worshipful 
admiration of an untrained boy, who has 
a madness which ts akin togenius. He 
worships her as his ideal of truth and 
coodness and purity. His incense brings 
her happiness, and she accepts it un- 
thinkingly. He is told of her unwortht- 
ness ; denounces the statement as a lie; 
comes to her for a reassurance of his 
faith ; learns from her that she is unwor- 
thy; sees his ideal of purity, goodness, 
and truth shattered ; nay, more than that, 
is robbed of the only ideal he hasever had 
in his life—and kills himself. This trag- 
edy of his death, this falling upon others 
of the evil consequences of her sin, calls 
her to herself as nothing else could have 
done. 


Until now nothing had ever shaken that 
shelter. Nor had its dark walls been pierced 
by the disturbing light of any heavenly vision 
declaring that when personal happiness con- 
flicts with any great human ideal, the right 
to claim such ee is as nothing com- 
ee 9 to the privilege of resigning it. She 

ad not liked the secrecy which her shelter 
involved; no refined temperament likes se- 
crecy. But the breaking of the law, in itself 
had given her no particular concern ; behind 
her excusing platitudes she had always been 
comfortable enough. Even that whirlwind 
of anger at Benjamin Wright’s contempt had 
only roused her to buttress her shelter with 
declarations that she was not harming any- 
body. But sitting there between William 
King and his wife,in the midst of decorously 
mournful Old Chester, she knew that she could 
never say that any more; not only because 
a foolish and ill-balanced youth had been 
unable to survive a shattered ideal, but 
because she began suddenly and with con- 
sternation to nadeostand that the whole vast 
fabric of society rested on that same ideal. 
And she had been secretly undermining it! 
Her breath caught, stran fing. in her throat. 
In the crack of the pistol and the crash of 
ruined family life she heard for the first time 
the dreadful sound of the argument of her 
life to other lives; and at that sound the 
very foundation of those excuses of her right 
to happiness rocked and crumbled, and left 
her selfishness naked before her eyes. 


What first brought her to see. the 
selfishness of her life was not. the suffer- 
ing it had brought upon her, nat the 
shame with which her irate neighbor 
had regarded her ; it was the ruin which 
her unworthiness had brought upon a 
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wholly innocent family. She had still 
to learn that her sin was not merely in 
her disregard for the conventions of 
society ; she had still to learn that it 
could not be put away by mere y con- 
forming to the conventions of socie‘y; she 
had still to learn that she was not worthy 
to keep her adopted child until she was 
ready, because of her unworthiness, to 
give him up. But the first beginning of 
her awakening came in her perception 
that her sin was bringing terrible suffer- 
ing into other and innocent lives. 

Theology may have misinterpreted 
the terrors of the law, of judgment, and 
of penalty. We think it has misinter- 
preted those terrors. But they are not 
lessened because they are the terrors 
of an illuminating love. Theology may 
have misinterpreted the truth that the 
guilty are saved by the suffering of the 
innocent. We think it has misinter- 
preted that truth. None the less, there 
is no experience more universal and 
none more profound than this: that the 
death of one gives life to another; that 
the suffering of one brings redemption 
to another; that we are saved, not by a 
deterrent fear of a self-borne penalty, 
but by the awakening and life-giving 
inspiration of penalty borne by love and 
for love’s sake. 


The College and the 
Community 


From a number of letters commenting 
on Mr. Birdseye’s article on Greek-letter 
fraternities and on the editorial which 
accompanied it, The Outlook prints 
one of the most vigorous on the cor- 
respondence page. ‘This article touches 
very sharply one of the dangers of 
the college fraternity and gives expres- 
sion to one of the criticisms most 
often heard. Other correspondents have 
urged the tendency of these fraternities 
to withdraw men from the general ac- 
tivities of the college, to diminish college 
spirit, and to foster a snobbish or exclu- 
sive attitude. This criticism is involved 
in that preseated by a “ College Gradu- 
ate.” It has also been suggested that 
the fraternities, by the building of club- 
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houses, create tempting facilities for 
loafing 

There is force in all these criticisms, 
and there are fraternities, or at least 
chapters of fraternities, against which 
they are well taken. The Outlook, in 
discussing Mr. Birdseye’s article edito- 


“ rially, did not overlook these dangers ; 


what it tried to point out was the fact 
that the college fraternity is here to stay ; 
that, for good or for evil, it has become 
part of the college system ; that the wise 
way to deal with it is to recognize its 
existence, its dangers, and its possibilities 
of good, and to minimize the dangers 
and emphasize and develop the possi- 
bilities of good. 

It cannot be too often or emphatically 
pointed out that social organizations of 
some sort always have existed and always 
will exist in colleges, and that such or- 
ganizations are likely to be abused ; that, 
in the nature of things, some men who 
ought to be included are excluded; that 
men who are drawn together by natural 
afiinity are always in danger of devel- 
oping a spirit of exclusiveness ; and that 
in every college, as well as in every small 
community, there are men and women 
who feel hurt because they are left out 
of certain sides of social life or certain 
groups of people. © The fact that in many 
cases this exclusion is due to the absence 
of qualities which attract and contribute 
to the common social fund does not les- 
sen the sense of injustice of those who 
feel that they have a right to be included. 
The loneliness of the non-fraternity stu- 
dent is due in many instances to the fact 
that he lacks the qualities which bring 
young men together ; in other instances, 
to the fact that, as with some individuals 
in every profession and social circle, he 
belongs to the group of the unappreci- 
ated. Soinetimes the fraternity is slow in 
recognizing good men; sometimes good 
men are slow in showing their good 
qualities. 

Most of the criticisms directed against 
the fraternity ought to be directed at 
the college, and most of the criticisms 
directed at the college ought to be 
directed at the society which forms the 
background of the college. Compari- 
sons of present with past conditions are 
easy to make, and. for the most part, 
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very misleading, We are in the habit 
of speaking of the Middle Ages as the 
ages of reverence, piety, and devotion ; 
but the student life of the Middle Ages 
was not only barbarous but, in many 
of its aspects, brutal and indecent. 
There are many student songs of that 
period which will not bear translation. 
In like manner, people are in the habit 
of regarding the Puritan Age in New 
England as a period of universal moral 
integrity and decency ; there is an early 
description of a scene in Harvard College, 
however, which will very well match the 
worst modern undergraduate orgy. We 
are in the habit of thinking of the early 
post-Revolutionary period in this country 
as one of Spartan virtue and religious 
fervor; as a matter of fact, the New 
England colleges at that time were per- 
meated with blatant infidelity. 

It is the feeling, apparently, of a good 
many older graduates that, as compared 
with their own time, the college of 
to-day is a place of irreligion, ex- 
travagance, and immorality; that the 
old-fashioned virtues of simplicity, fru- 
gality, sobriety, and industry have 
gone. ‘Those who have studied these 
matters are persuaded that these criti- 
cisms are not well grounded; that the 
religious life of the colleges, though it 
has changed its form, is quite as ardent 
and influential as in any earlier time. 
Dr. Hodge’s recent article in The Outlook 
gave important testimony on this point. 
At a college reception one commence- 
ment season not long ago an old grad- 
uate, looking at the throng of well- 
dressed young men about him, remarked 
to the writer that there had been a great 
falling off in moral earnestness since his 
time. There happened to be a group of 
four or five well-bred, well-dressed, at- 
tractive young men in evening dress at 
a short distance. The old graduate’s 
attention was called to these men, and 
when he was told that they were all men 
of great moral earnestness, and that they 
were al! going into missionary work in 
some form, he expressed the greatest 
astonishment. In his time young men 
who intended to be missionaries were 
not in the habit of wearing evening 
dress ; and he was not taking into account 
the difference in the social habit of the 
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whole country. It is true that colleges 
are much more luxuriously housed than 
they were fifty years ago, but so are the 
students who come to them. The col- 
leges have kept pace with the homes; 
and, almost without exception, their better 
housing means, not luxury, but better 
physical conditions, more room, more 
privacy, more air, more baths. 

The old graduate regards the entrance 
of athletics into college life, and its 
recognition by the authorities as a part 
of that life, as an intrusion into years 
which ought to be given entirely to studi- 
ous pursuits, and aS lowering the tone 
of college communities. Now, it is true, 
as The Outlook has often pointed out, 
that athletics fills too large a place in col- 
lege life, involves too much expense, has 
confused the sense of values and dis- 
torted the perspective of college stu- 
dents; but these are the abuses of a 
sound instinct, the excessive develop 
ment of a wholesome tendency. The 
training of the body is quite as much a 


‘matter of education as the training of 


the mind; and, in a free and harmonious 
development, the cricket-field, the rowing 
course, and the ball-field have quite as 
legitimate a place as the lecture-room and 
the laboratory. It is beyond question 
that athletics has raised the moral tone 
of American colleges by very seriously 
diminishing the worst forms of dissipa- 
tion. 

In an article on “Wealth and De- 
mocracy in American Colleges,” in a 
recent number of “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” President Hadley says many 
things which ought to be read by all 
old graduates, and among these things 
none are more important than his com- 
ment on athletics. After pointing out 
the temptations which athletic interests 
offer and the excesses to which they are 
sometimes carried, the President of Yale 
says: “But these errors of judgment 
and these incidental evils should not 
blind us to the fact that intercollegiate 
athletics make the students get together 
in the old-fashioned, democratic way, 
teach them to despise luxury whenever 
it interferes with efficiency for what they 
regard as the common good, and form 
the most potent protection against those 
minor forms of self-indulgence which 
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are so often a first step in the direction 
of major evils.” » 

American colleges, as at present con- 
stituted, are open to criticism at several 


points, especially on the educational 


side ; but, so far as luxury, extravagance, 
the tendency to take things easy, the 
lack of ardor in work, are concerned, 
they represent the society about them, 
and are in many respects better than 
that society. The college is, on the 
whole, much more democratic than many 
of the communities which feed it, much 
less ostentatious and vulgar in the use 
of money than many of the homes from 
which its students come, and far more 
bracing in its moral influence and tone 
than the great majority of villages and 
towns in which its students live. The 
American college,sall things considered, 
is much the safest place, morally, for 
American youth; it is much the sanest 
place in its attitude towards money; and 
it is still, fundamentally, the home of a 
manly, old-fashioned spirit of democracy. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator likes localities that have 
a background of tradition. They are so 
much more interesting than the new 
settlements whose history is all on the 
surface and in the lives of their present 
inhabitants. The traditions are not 
always authentic, but the Spectator likes 
to follow them up. So when a friend 
of vivid imagination and ardent tempera- 
ment told him of an old New England 
house that was by tradition associated 
with Marie Antoinette, the unfortunate 
Queen of France, he became interested 
at once and desirous of seeing it. The 
story told by his vivacious friend was to 
the effect that not far away there was a 
house that had been prepared for the 
reception of Marie Antoinette if she 
should succeed in escaping to America 
during the days when there was still a 
possibility of her escape from Paris; 
that it had belonged to an American sea 
captain who had been deputed to bring 
over the Queen in his fleet clipper ship ; 
and that, while he had not succeeded in 
bringing the Queen, he had brought her 
furniture, tapestries, and wardrobe, which 


25 August 


had been intrusted to him in order that 
the Queen might have wherewithal to 
make comfortable her sojourn in a 
strange land. ‘The furniture could still 
be seen in the old house, it was said; 
and though some of the dresses nad 
been given as useless finery to the cap- 
tain’s neighbors, there was enough left 
in the old place to make the journey to 
it worth while. 


Now, the Spectator is somewhat criti- 
cal of traditions. He thought it strange 
that these priceless Marie Antoinette 
relics should still be found in an old New 
England residence ; but he remembered 
that truth is stranger than fiction, and 
started on the quest with an open mind. 
The innkeeper in the village said that 
he had heard of the Antoinette house,” 
but not of any dresses or furniture. He 
referred the Spectator, however, to a 
gentleman who would know all about it, 
and who proved, indeed, to have a fund 
of information about the old place. He 
had formerly lived in it himself for many 
years, and he gave the Spectator a news- 
paper clipping with a marvelous story 
about the old house and its original 
owner. This story, however, he dis- 
credited. He had never seen any old 
furniture or dresses that might have 
belonged to the Queen, though he was 
in fact related to the redoubtable cap- 
tain of old, and knew the tradition. The 
Spectator asked if it were not possible 
that some one had a piece of one of the 
dressés, and was finally referred to 
another descendant of the captain. This 
good lady had once had a piece of braid 
said to have belonged to the Queen, but 
it had disappeared and she had only a 
photograph of it. After a long search 
she found the faded photograph, which 
pictured the braid, flanked by two pieces 
of satin, accompanied by this inscription : 

This was taken from the dress which Queen 
Maria Antoinette wore at her execution by 
an eye-witness. ' 


So, in running down this tradition, 
the Spectator found only the shadow 
of a shadow. Instead of a mansic? 
rich in relics and associations of tLe 
Queen of France, there was only an 
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empty, deserted house; none of the 
captain’s descendants had ever seen or 
heard definitely of any furniture or 
tapestries brought from France for the 
Queen; none had seen any dresses; 
there remained only a photograph of a 
piece of a dress, vouched for by an un- 
known witness, without date or authen- 
ticated signature. 


The Spectator, in talking with another 
villager about the Marie Antoinette tra- 
dition, remarked that he thought it ex- 
tremely unlikely that a Queen who was 
trying to escape with her life should send 
a lot of her furniture, dresses, and other 
effects to a vessel to advertise where she 
was going; he surmised that the story 
grew out of the undoubted presence of 
the Yankee captain in France during the 
Revolution, his possible remark that if 
the Queen were aboard his ship he would 
take her to America, and his probable 
purchase of mementoes or of personal 
effects from some household of émégrés. 
The rest of the story would easily grow. 
The villager admitted that it was well to 
examine these tales somewhat closely, 
and was reminded of an experience of 
his youth. When a boy, he used to go 
to an old blockhouse near the village to 
play. Among the names carved on the 
oak timbers of the old fort was that of 
CapTaIn Kipp in huge letters. The boy 
at once concluded that Captain Kidd, 
the pirate, had used the blockhouse as a 
stronghold, and he and his mates spent 
many confident hours in digging for 
Captain Kidd’s buried treasure. It was 
only in after life that he learned that the 
blockhouse was built as recently as the 
War of 1812, while Captain Kidd paid 
the penalty for his piratical adventures 
more than a century earlier! 

Another place of tradition the Specta- 
tor visited not long after, and here the 
tradition was much more vital. This 
was the famous shrine of Sainte Anne de 
Beaupré, in Canada. Here a vast mul- 
titude of visitors come every year, at- 
tracted by the wonder-working power of 
a relic, or perhaps it would be fairer to say 
of the saint to whom the relic is thought 
to have belonged. The relic consists of 
a small piece of bone supposed to have 


once formed part of the arm of St. Ann, 
the mother of the Virgin Mary. This is 
regarded as specially efficacious in the 
cure of disease, and a great church has 
been built at the little Canadian village 
as a result of its popularity and effective- 
ness. The Spectator was fortunate in 
visiting the shrine at a time when the 
relic was exposed to view. It is ordina- 
rily kept under lock andkey. Whenthe 
Spectator entered the.church, it was filled 
to overflowing with a multitude of pil- 
grims. Not merely were there halt, 
lame, and blind, but many who were 
without bodily defect and seeking spirit- 
ual grace. Near the Spectator stood a 
poor hunchbacked boy, resting heavily 
on his crutches, but with a hopeful look 
on his pathetic face. The attendant ofa 
paralyzed man in a wheel chair was try- 
ing to push through the crowd. Glancing 
backward, the Spectator saw two great 
piles of crutches, splints, trusses, and 
plaster of Paris jackets rising to the ceil- 
ing on either side of the main entrance 
to the church. These had been left by 
joyful cripples who had gone home cured. 
The Spectator followed the crowd which 
was slowly moving up the aisle, and came 
to the shrine. In a jeweled case, under 
glass, was a fragment of bone. A crowd 
was surging about it.. Each had but a 
moment to kneel, kiss the blurred glass 
(would it have been irreverent to wipe 
away the memory of the previous kiss? 
thought the Spectator), offer a prayer, 
and pass on. An old woman was trying 
to get a place near the relic for her crip- 
pled boy. Such unutterable devotion 
as shone in the faces of both mother 
andson! ‘The Spectator thought that if 
they went away unhelped it would be a 
greater miracle than any possible cure. 


Then came a sermon—one in French 
and one in English. The English-speak- 
ing priest spoke temperately and well. 
He talked of the goodness of St. Ann, 
of the precious relic which had been 
intrusted to their keeping, and of the 
wonderful cures which had been wrought 
in the cases of many who had faith. 
This was a time when infidelity and 
foolish faiths were rampant, he said, 
Christian Science and other isms were 
doing much harm; but that theirs was 
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the true faith was attested by the tree’s 
fruits. Who could gaze at that vast 
monument of crutches and not be con- 
vinced of the kindly intercession of good 
St. Ann? ‘The Spectator wondered, if 
cure of bodily disease was to be regarded 
as evidence of supernatural intervention, 
why the Christian Scientists should not 
also have a certificate ? and the Mental 
Scientists? and the physicians who prac- 
ti¢e hypnotism ? and even the old family 
doctor whom all of us trust and love? 
But these comparisons were not made 
by the preacher, who closed with a stir- 
ring appeal to all who were sick to 
devote themselves with fervent faith to 
the supplication of the saint, and, if it 
was the will of God, they would be cured. 

The Spectator was desirous of seeing 
some one who had been cured, but no 
miracles were wrought while he was at 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. He asked a 
kindly old lady, who was gazing at the 
jewels left by grateful visitors, whether 
she had seen any cures, No, she said, 
but she had heard of a little crippled 
boy who was cured yesterday ; and she 
knew of a little paralyzed girl who had 
just come, and whose parents had great 
hopes of acure. Had she seen the boy ? 
‘“ No; but she had seen the little girl.” 
Then the Spectator fell in with an intel- 
ligent youth who had come with Ins fam- 
ily for a week's stay at the. shrine. He 
had heard of a young lady from Phila- 
delphia who had been cured recently, 
Was she here now?) * Oh, no; they send 
them home at once ; they don’t like them 
to stay around after they are cured.” 
Possibly there might be a relapse. 

The Spectator has no doubt that there 
are authentic cures at these shrines, 
though he thirks that they are probably 
less frequent than is generally supposed. 
He had an interesting chat with an old 
gentleman who had lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Ste. Anne de Beaupré for 
many years—a good Catholic, but  in- 
clined to naturalistic explanations of the 
cures. He had never seen a cure, he 
said, though they undoubtedly occurred. 
He did not go out much, and he might 
have missed seeing them through that 
fact. Anything in the way of a nervous 


disease, he said, was likely to be power- 
fully affected by the high tefsion of 
those who were brought into the presence 
of an object which was deemed to have 
miraculous powers. Perhaps the good 
Sainte Anne helped; he did not know ; 
but much, as in the case of any treat- 
ment, depended on the attitude of the 
patient, and in the case of the pilgrims at 
the shrine their attitude was the most 
favorable possible for helping toward a 
cure, 

Whatever view the reader takes of the 
matter, there can be no doubt that Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré presents a most inter- 
esting study in psychology. When one 
sees these pilgrims going to the “ holy 
well’ and bathing their troubled eyes 
in the pure spring water that comes down 
from the heights; or filling their bottles, 
purchased at near-by booths, with the 
precious fluid, to take home for the help 
of those who cannot make the pilgrim- 
age ; or thronging the stores to purchase 
religious charms and then getting them 
blessed by the priests; when one sees 
them rapturously kissing an auxiliary 
relic held out to them by one of the order 
that maintains the church, or kissing the 
feet of a saint’s statue and then deposit- 
ing a coin “for the conversion of sin- 
ners ’ who are to be helped by the saint ; 
when one sees them laboriously climbing 
on their knees, a step at a time, the 
holy stairs in the hope of phys- 
ical or spiritual betterment—one feels 
that a large portion of the human race 
still believes in a magical element in 
life, in occult relations of cause and 
effect, and in the superiority of mystical 
to scientific treatment of disease ; and 
that these mystics are completely indif- 
ferent as to the reasonableness of believ- 
ing that the fragment of bone which they 
revere really belonged to the body of a 
woman, not even mentioned in the Bible, 
who is supposed to have lived in Pales- 
tine two thousand years ago. ‘They do 
not want evidence as to this. Evidence? 
As the old Roman phrased it, they believe 
it ** decause it is impossible.” 

The last tradition that the Spectator « 

will record in this series is of a lighter 
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character. All good Americans, when 
they visit Quebec for the first time, go 
to the spot where the ill-fated Mont 
gomery fell in battle, in his rash attempt 
to take Quebec after his capture of Mon- 
treal in 1775. High up on the preeipr- 
tous rocks above the lower city they find 
the inscription, “ Here fell Montgomery, 
Dec. 31,1775.” As the Spectator stood 
there musing on the things that might 
have been, a carriage drove up, contain- 
ing three ladies. ‘The driver announced, 
“ Here was where Montgomery fell.” 
The ladies craned their necks. ‘“ Where 
did he fall from?” “ From up there, 


madam! He fell from the place where 
you see the sign, down to the road here, 
and the fall ended his life.” ‘The Spec- 
tator was highly amused at this interpre- 
tation of the word “ fall.” Following old 
Champlain Street, he came to the shore 
of the St. Lawrence and entered into con- 
versation with an old Irish woman, He 
related to her what he had just heard ; 
but, instead of sharing his amusement, 
she said, seriously, “ Yis, I’ve heard my 
old father tell about it; he said Gineral 
Montgomery was on horseback when he 
fell, and the fall killed both horse and 
rider |” 


CHRIST’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS 
VI—THE SPRING OF PERPETUAL YOUTH 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 


UNGER and thirst a condition 
ot happiness? Yes. <A good 


appetite is the first condition 
of an enjoyable meal. “ As cold water 
to a thirsty soul, so is good news froma 
far country.” The cold water is de- 
licious because of the thirst; the good 
news is a delight because love has had 
a great longing to hear. 

The secret of all happiness is desire 
and somewhat that satisfies the desire. 
If there is no desire for food, the food 
is sent away untasted. If there is no 
desire for the love that is proffered, the 
love is repellent. What more odious 
than the caresses that are not wished for? 
Not to desire is to be dead. ‘To desire 
and not obtain is to be disappointed. 
To desire and have no hope Of attain- 
ing 1s to despair. 

Blessed are those whose supreme de- 
sire 1s for divineness of character, for 
three reasons: 

1. They can be perfectly certain that 
their desire will be satisfied. One may 
desire pleasure, wealth, position, honor, 
influence, and be disappointed. One 
may desire scholarship, and yet be de- 
nied all opportunity to acquire scholar- 
ship. One may desire a life of great use- 
fulness, and yet be condemned to spend 
his life in an invalid’s chamber, de- 


pendent on the service of others, when 
he longs to be serving. But nothing can 
prevent the attainment of his supreme 
desire if that desire is for righteousness. 
He may attain it in the palace of wealth 
or in the hut of poverty ; in the academy 
with the learned, or in the field or fac- 
tory with the manual toilers; in the life 
of highest service as statesman or 
teacher or preacher, or as an invalid, 
denied all share in the world’s activities, 
There are two promises which, as God’s 
own angels, accompany the one whose 
hunger and thirst are for righteousness. 
One, this: “I shall be satisfied when « 
awake in thy likeness.” All the long- 
ings of the soul that it may be found at 
the last without spot, or wrinkle, or 
blemish, or any such thing, shall be 
satisfied. The other, this: ‘He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and be satis- 
fied.” Christ’s hunger and thirst for 
his loved one will be filled. When his 
work is done, his aspirations for his 
disciple will be all answered. He will 
look upon the work of his redeeming 
love, as God in the beginning looked 
upon the work of his creative love, and 
will say of the soul he has made his 
own, It is very good. 

II. Life might almost be defined as 
the pursuit of some desired object. The 
higher the desire, if it is satisfied, the 
greater the joy of life. A good appetite 
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and a good meal give pleasure. A de- 
sire for beauty and a beautiful picture 
give a higher pleasure. A desire fora 
useful life and an open door of oppor- 
tunity give a pleasure still higher. High- 
est of all is the desire for godlikeness 
and fellowship with God, the desire of 
love for him and the gladness which the 
assurance of his love brings. ‘This was 
the joy of Paul when he sang his psalm 
of victory: “LT have fought a good fight, 
| have finished my course, | have kept 
the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness.” Nota 
crown which righteousness will confer, 
but the coronation of character. ‘This 
was the jay of Jesus when, as he turned 
from his disciples to go out through the 
dark doors of Gethsemane and Calvary, 
he said: ‘ Fathér, | have glorified thee 
on the earth: I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do. And now, 
© Father, glorify thou me with thine own 
self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” What was this 
glory but the glory of a godlike charac- 
ter? ‘Than this there is no higher bless- 
edness. It is the blessedness of those 
who hunger and thirst after righteous: 
ness; of those who can say with their 
Master, *‘ My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 

IIL. They that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness are satisfied but never 
satiated. “To satisfy,” says Webster, 
“is to appease fully the longings of de- 
sire; to satiate is to go further and fill 
so completely that it is not possible to 
receive or enjoy more. What safisfes 
gives us pleasure; what pro- 
duces disgust.” ‘Thus one may be sat- 
istied without being satiated, and, what 
is curious, one may be satiated without 
being satistied. ‘The ancient Romans, 
satiated with their feast, took an emetic 
that they might return to the table and 
resume the feast. ‘The covetous man is 
satiated with his wealth, yet not satis- 
fied; and atéthe same moment cynically 
declares that his wealth makes him no 
better off than his neighbor, and devises 
plans for adding to it. ‘The ambitious 
man affirms that “uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,” and reaches out to 
get another to put on top of it. 

But spiritual desires grow by what 
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they feed upon. Their satisfaction never 
becomes satiety. ‘The visit of the artist 
to the art gallery at Dresden fills him 
both with delight and with an intense 
longing to visit the art galleries in Flor- 
ence. One opera of Wagner's gives at 
once great satisfaction and eager desire 
to hear another opera. The lover of 
literature, whose shelves are full to over- 
flowing with books, longs for more shelves 
and more books to put upon them, but 
he never cynically talks of literature as 
a “vanity of vanities.” He who hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness is domi- 
nated by a desire which ever gives 
pleasure and never gives disgust. No 
man who possesses character ever cyni- 
cally declares that character is of no 
value. He who doubts the joys of 
purity attests by his doubts that he is 


not pure, 


The pessimistic philosophy may be 
epitomized thus: Life consists in the 
pursuit of desire. If one does not attain 
it, he is disappointed. If he does attain 
it, he is disgusted. Either way lies un- 
happiness. ‘The only escape is Nirvana, 
existence without desire. ‘The answer 
of Christ to this philosophy is, Blessed 
are those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be satisfied. 
But their satisfaction will never become 
satiety. ‘The ideal will grow faster than 
the realization. The desire will be an 
eternal desire, the satisfaction an eternal 
satisfaction. ‘The prize of such a life ts 
in the pursuit. The joy of such a one 
is the joy of perpetual attaining: “ For- 
getting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” The prize in 
every attainment is a call to an attain- 
ment still higher. He who is mastered 
by a passion for righteousness has in 
himnseif the spring of perpetual youth. 

Blessed sre those whose dominating 
desire is for divineness of character in 
themselves and in their fellows, for this 
desire is certain to be satisfied ; it is the 
supremest desire, and therefore its satis- 
faction gives the supremest happiness ; 
and it is an eternal desire, which is ever 
bringing satisfaction and never brings 
satiety, 
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THE WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT IN 
PROVIDING IRRIGATION FOR ARID AND 
HITHERTO USELESS LANDS IN THE WEST 


THIEF ENGINEER OF THE RECLAMATION SERYV- 
By I. H. NEWELL ICK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NTRRION 


A BSLCTION OF MAIN CANAL OF THE TRUCKEE*CARBON PROJECT IN NEVADA 


lik Nation has entered upon an 
experiment unique in its scope 
and character. It has been va- 
riously declared to be socialistic or pater- 
nalistic, but by the majority it is regarded 
as good business. It is the reclamation 
of vast areas of arid lands by means of 
large irrigation works, constructed by 
the Government, from a fund derived 
from the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands in the several States and Territo- 
ries which are to be benefited. Such 
expenditure is to be repaid by the set- 
tlers, and the fund utilized over and 
over again in the construction of other 

works. 
Owing to the lack of knowledge in the 

5 


eastern half of the United States ccn- 
cerning the peculiar conditions which 
prevail in the arid West, the question 
frequently has been asked, Why should 
the Government advance its money to 
irrigate lands, and to make a few settlers 
in the arid regions prosperous, while 
hundreds or thousands of farms in older 
parts of the country are struggling against 
the ravages of drought, insect pests, and 
deteriorating fertility ? What was it that 
induced Congress to select one class of 
citizens for special benefits while ignor- 
ing the rest? 

Only a broad knowledge of the arid 
regions can make manifest the necessity 


for this partiality. This section of the 
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“ia SITE OF THE SHOSHONE DAM, WYOMING 
The dam will be the highest in the world, 310 feet high, 85 feet long at the base, 200 feet long at the top 
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United States, comprising more than one- 
third of the whole country, while rich in 
precious metals, is deficient in the min- 
eral which of all others renders the coun- 
try prosperous—water. Itis a truism to 
say that water is the basis of all life, ani- 
mal or vegetable ; but this truism is 
never appreciated until a man-has actu- 
ally endured the pangs of thirst, or has 
seen his animals suffer or his crops die 
for lack of a little of the precious fluid. 
In the humid regions, where most of 
the people live, water is so common, and, 
in fact, so often in excess of the need 
for it, that we do not appreciate its tre- 
mendous importance. ‘Throughout the 
great West the daily hope and prayer of 
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practicability of handling ore and of 
extracting precious metals depends upon 
obtaining sufficient water for the work. 
In fact, everything in the arid region re- 
volves around this central point: The 
man who controls a spring, although he 
may own only an acre of ground, may be 
the lord of tens of thousands of acres of 
valuable public land. 

The gold mine in the desert lures the 
venturous to a lingering death, and the 
millions of acres of fertile ‘soil with 
scanty rainfall are a continual tempta- 
tion ‘and snare set for the unwary. 
Private enterprise has already done what 
it can in the way of furnishing water to 
the dry lands, but, with nearly ten mill- 
ion acres converted 


' every man, and the 
inarticulate wish of 
every animal andevery 
plant, is for water. 
The explorer or trav- 
eler makes his plans 
day by day and hour 
by hour with refer- 
ence to getting water. 
The stockman 
ranges his pastures 
and directs the move- 
ments of his herds to 
assure their getting a 
drink once a day or 
once everysecond day. 

* ‘The farm or village is 
located with reference 
not so much to access- 
ibility or soil as to 


securing an adequate Gayging THE CURRENT IN AN IRRI- 


into fruitful farms, has 
apparently exhausted 
its field in this direc- 
tion. 

The greater part of 
the development al- 
ready brought about 
in the irrigation of the 
arid regions has been 
by individuals, singly 
orincorporations. The 
pioneers, settling along 
the smaller streams, 
have dug ditches, and, 
by joining in their 
efforts, have enlarged 
them into canals 
of considerable size. 
They have been pros- 
perous, have made 


water supply. The GATION CANAL homes, and have added 
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greatly to the wealth of the Nation. 
Their example has stimulated others, and 
their success has furnished an exceed- 
ingly attractive argument for the promo- 
tion of irrigation projects on a large scale. 

Millions of dollars raised by selling 
irrigation stocks and bonds in the East 
and in Europe have been invested in 
large works, and corporations formed 
for the purpose have made hundreds of 
farms in every arid State and Territory 
of the West. Unfortunately, the success 
which in the majority of cases attended 
the efforts of individuals and co-opera- 
tive associations, almost without excep- 
tion has failed to reward the corporation. 
Instead of fat dividends and huge profits, 
receiverships and ultimate bankruptcy, 
with the loss of every dollar invested, 
have been the common results of specu- 
lation in irrigation securities. Commu- 
nities have grown up under these works 
and have prospered, but the capitalist 
who constructed them has reaped no 
profits from his investment. 


These records of success on the one 
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hand and failure on the other have 
been promoting gradually a growth of 
sentiment in favor of National reclama- 
tion. The Government is the great land- 
owner; it is still the proprietor of the 
greater part of the arid region. ‘To per- 
mit this vast empire to remain in its 
desert state is practically to wall off one 
portion of the country from the other. 
It is to condemn to sterility a section 
which, possessing an equable and health- 
ful climate and a soil of unequaled fer- 
tility, is capable, when furnished with 
water, of supporting in comfort the den- 
sest population of any part of our country. 

Congress, in approving the National 
Reclamation Act, reflected the opinion © 
of the Nation that the people as a whole 
could not afford to let the public lands 
lie undeveloped, or see the great re- 
sources there squandered or diffused 
without contributing to the upbuilding 
of the Nation. In the East we have 
already a congestion of population in 
the great cities. In the West are the 
limitless areas of good lands capable 
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APACHE INDIANS WORKING ON THE SALT RIVER PROJECT, ARIZONA: THESE INDIANS 
ARE FOUND TO BE EXCELLENT WORKERS 


of supporting thousands of industrious 
farmers. As has been well said, in 
the East is the landless man, and in the 
West the manless land. 

It must be recognized also that it is 
not alone in the making of a few thou- 
sand farms in these Western wilds that 
the utmost good will come from National 
irrigation. Extensive irrigation devel- 
opment is immediately followed by the 
building of railways. With transporta- 
tion facilities close at hand, with thou- 
sands of acres producing all the neces- 
sary products, it becomes profitable to 
develop mining properties, especially 
those with low-grade ore. Every family 
on an irrigated farm also makes possible 
the maintenance of another family, or at 
least a considerable part of the family 
of a wage-earner employed on a great 
railway or in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The thousands of families scat- 
tered throughout the West form a home 
market which is infinitely superior to the 
markets abroad, and one which need 
not be protected or upheld by a tariff 


wall or by bad combinations of capital 
or labor. 

With these facts before them the law- 
makers of the Nation concluded that the 
further development of the arid West 
must be undertaken by the Federal] Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary of the Interior, 
who was authorized by law to take charge 
of the work, was not unprepared to under- 
take it when it came to him. For many 
years the Government has been carrying 
on surveys and examinations, initiated 
originally by Major John W. Powell, the 
pioneer in many lines of scientific inves- 
tigation. It was Major Powell who first 
called attention, in his book on the 
“Lands of the Arid Region,” to the 
great possibilities of the West. He 
urged National exploitation in season 
and out of season. His friends in Con- 
gress and his friends generally begged 
and implored him to drop the fad and 
concentrate upon his great geologic and 
ethnologic explorations, but the “ Old 
Major,” as he was called by his growi 
family of young assistants, persisted 
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throughout his life in urging this as one 
of the great works for the Government. 
He succeeded, after more than a decade 
of incessant toil and argument, in secur- 
ing authority from Congress in 1888 to 
investigate the extent to which the: arid 
region might be reclaimed. He obtained 
large and increasing appropriations for 
making examinations of the region and 
measuring the streams. He sowed the 
seed and diffused his ideas throughout 
the land, and lived to see the culmina- 
tion of his efforts in the passage of the 
Reclamation Act. 

The vast accumulation of notes and 
of maps was not, however, the only ma- 
tertal at the disposal of the Secretary of 
the Interior. He had a small but ‘ well- 
trained corps of young, energetic engi- 
neers, experienced not only in-the meas- 
urement of streams and the: study of 
opportunities for irrigation, but inured 
to the hardships which “the. desert in- 
flicts and to the disappointiments which 
come through the vicissitudes of legisla- 
tion and appropriation bills. 

Immediately upon the passage of the 
Reclamation Act the Secretary author- 
ized the Director of the Geological Sur- 
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vey, under whom stood ready this corps 
of men, to organize the Reclamation 
Service, and without delay the prepara- 
tion of maps and plans for the construc- 
tion of irrigation works was begun. 
From day to day additional men skilled 
in various lines of work were added to 
the force, until there grew up a corps of 
four hundred engineers and assistants, 
which now constitutes the Reclamation 
Service. 

Actual construction was first begun 
in the Territory of Arizona and in Ne- 
vada. The citizens of Salt River Valley 
in Arizona had been the most enthusi- 
astic and sanguine advocates of irriga- 
tion. They had raised among themselves 
funds . for preliminary - surveys; had 
placed.these at the disposal of the Geo- 
logical Survey ; and when the law was 
passed they were the first in position to 
receive its benefits. 

In Nevada also there had been great 
activity, largely through the efforts of 
the Hon. F. G. Newlands, Representa- 
tive from that State, who had at his own 
expense conducted surveys and secured 
the control of several important reservoir 
sites, which he made available to the 
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Federal Government. His forethought 
redounded to the benefit of Nevada and 
made it possible to begin the construc- 
tion of works for the benefit of a vast 
extent of arid land. 

In the three years which have elapsed 
since the passage of the act, plans have 
been made for the construction of some 
of the largest engineering works ever 
undertaken in this country, consisting of 
dams, canals, and distributing systems. 
These works are located in _ thirteen 
States and three Territories, at points 
widely remote from one another and from 
ordinary lines of travel. Construction 
has been begun on a round dozen of 
these projects, and some of the works 
have already been brought to comple- 
tion. Others have been delayed, not on 
account of the engineering features, but 
because of the difficulties of securing 
adequate co-operation with the men who 
own irrigable lands or who have laid 
claim to the available waters. In nearly 
every instance the human element has 
been more difficult to deal with than the 
physical. 

Taking the work as a whole, it may be 
summed up by saying that plans have 
been made for the expenditure in 1906, 
1907, and 1908 of upwards of $38,000,- 
000. Of this amount there have already 
been invested in works nearly $10,000,- 
000, and contracts entered into for about 
$5,000,000 additional. 

A résumé of the work performed by 
the Reclamation Service made some 
months ago showed that up to that 
time 77 miles of main canal, 54 miles of 
distributing systems, and 186 miles of 
ditches had been constructed, including 
dams, headworks, etc. Tunnels having 
a total length of 3% miles had been 
driven, including more than a mile of the 
great Gunnison tunnel. More than 250 
miles of telephone lines had been in- 
stalled and were in operation; | 26miles of 
wagon road,many miles of which were cut 
out of solid rock in almost inaccessible 


ENTRANCE TO THE 30,000 FOOT GUNNISON 
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cafhons, 147 bridges, and 50 office and 
other buildings had been constructed. 
The works above mentioned have 
called for the excavation of 9,350,000 
cubic yards of rock and earth, the laying 
of 70,000 cubic yards of concrete, 12,000 
cubic yards of riprap, 190,000 square 
feet of paving; 150,000 linear feet of 
sheet piling and 10,000 feet of bearing 
piles have been driven. There have 
been purchased 130,000 pounds of rail- 
way iron, 250,000 pounds of structural 
steel, 600,000 pounds of cast iron, | ,750,- 
000 feet (board measure) of lumber, and 
78,000 barrels of cement. The Govern- 
ment has erected a cement mill at a cost 
of more than $100,000, which has already 
turned out 15,000 barrels of cement, and 
is now furnishing about 300 barrels a 
day. The sawmills operated by Uncle 
Sam have cut 2,880,000 feet (board 
measure) of lumber from the Govern- 
ment reserves. 
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THE MAKING OF 4 MODERN 
FARM 


BY L. H. BAILEY 


SOT long ago there 
came to my office a 
man who said that he 
was a’ farmer and 
wanted te.ask me a 

questions’: He 
had scarcely begun his 
questioning when I 
discovered that I should have been the 
questioner, for the inquiries he made 
showed that he had a farm philosophy of 
his own and had applied it successfully. 
I asked permission to inspect his farm ; 
and when I visited him I found one of 
the most interesting agricultural estab- 
lishments that I have ever seen. 

The farm is in Delaware County, New 
York, in the western foothill country of 
the Catskills and near the source of the 
Delaware River. It is in a typical hill 
region. The farm comprises the bottom 
and some of the sides of a narrow val- 
ley. Some of the land is steep and 
high. The hill farm is generally con- 
sidered to be an unremunerative farm. 
Of course there are hills and hills; but 
the mere fact that the land is steep does 
not signify that it is infertile or incapable 
of being worked to advantage. Mr. 
McDonald, of whom I am writing, 
bought his 200 acres in 1874 and mort- 
gaged it for $8,500. In twelve years he 
had it paid for, and from that time on he 
has been content with his occupation. 
I wish I were privileged to tell what the 
net revenues are from this modest farm ; 
I can only say that the annual sales 
amount to about $10,000. 

Mr. McDonald is a dairy farmer. 
He makes butter for family trade. 
Some of his customers have been with 
him for twenty years; this gives the clue 
to the man—he makes good goods. 

Mr. McDonald has developed a most 
interesting home as well as a profitable 
farm. Six miles from town, in the 
heart of the open farming country, he 


has a mill in which the mechanical work 
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of the farm is done, complete water’ sup- 
plies in residence and barn (the residence 
is furnace-heated), and electric lights in 
all his buildings—all developed from 
resources on his own place. 

Of course the interesting and impor- 
tant part of such an establishment is the 
man and the family. Mr. McDonald was 
reared in the neighborhood, and had 
only the rude advantages of the youth of 
his day. His farm has been his school, 
and he has been an apt pupil. He has 
assimilated much of the technical teach- 
ing of the new agriculture, but he is yet 
as indigenous as the trees on his farm. 
He has developed a strong native phi- 
losophy, which expresses itself in quaint 
and naive phraseology. He is the type 
of man that, for want of a better phrase, 
we call “ hard-headed ”—meaning that 
he has knowledge and good judgment 
without any pretensions or frills. The 
wife is of the same stamp, with good 
executive ability and the abiding quality 
that one finds in fine old farm families. 
The children are having all the advan- 
tages of school and college, but it is 
apparent that the conservative and 
thorough training of the home has not 
been relaxed. Here is a home of sub- 
stantial attainments, with books and 
magazines, good cheer and cordial hos- 
pitality, all speaking the influence of the 
wife. Iam glad to make these state- 
ments, because success in farming is 
due in avery important degree to the 
part played by the woman. She is real 
partner in the business and carries her 
full share of the load. I often feel that 
thegreatest handicapof thecity man when 
he goes to farming is likely to be the lack 
of real co-operation of this kind. The 
reader will now be interested enough, 
I hope, to pursue my story to the end. 

I will first discuss the farming itself, 
for that is the basis and the reason of 
all the rest; although for this occasion 
I shall be obliged to omit a number of 
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interesting and important technical de- 
tails. In doing this I am not recom- 
mending the things that Mr. McDonald 
does ; I am only describing his methods 
and giving the results; and I may in- 
dulge in some speculation of my own. 
Mr. McDonald talks to you first about 
the fertility of the land. In this he 
reminds one of the European farmer, who 
gives more attention to maintaining crop- 
producing power than to tools or 
machinery. Mr. McDonald begins with 
the fundamental proposition that his 
region is by nature a grass country. 
Grass can be grown with less effort than 
any other crop. It demands less plow- 
ing, and therefore economizes in labor 
and does not subject the hills to wash- 
ing. The problem, therefore, is how to 
grow more grass and how to market it. 
There are two general ways in which 
to market grass: you can sell it direct, 
as hay; or you can feed it to animals 
and then market the animals or their 
products. In selling the hay you sell 
all the fertility that there is in the hay; 
and you have no opportunity to increase 
your profit by putting some of your 
effort into the manufacture of a second 
product. If you feed the grass, a part 
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manure; and every time that you turn 
over your material and put skill into it, 
you also stand a chance of increasing its 
net value. Therefore Mr. McDonald 
makes milk, and from his milk makes 
butter. 

The amount of grass that will grow on 
an acre will depend on _ the fertility in 
the soil, the way in which the land is 
handled, and the kind of grasses that are 
raised. Iasked Mr. McDonald how 
much grass he grows to the acre, and 
he replied, ‘‘ I grow just as much as any- 
body does.”. This means that he does 
not give out statements of phenomenal 
yields for the use of interviewers. But 
I learned that he buys no hay. I have 
said that he has 200acres. Of this, 100 
acres is wood and pasture, and about 100 
is available for harvesting—that is, for 
mowing and tilling. He milks about 90 
cows. A year ago he had 125 head of 
cattle and 5 horses; yet he sold 60 tons 
of hay. Some of this hay had been 
accumulating for a year or two, but he 
grew it all. If my reader knows average 
farm conditions, he will realize that this 
means unusually good grass crops; but 
he is likely to say at once that this can- 
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not be done everywhere, and that Mr. 
McDonald has exceptionally good grass 
land. Of course this performance can- 
not be repeated everywhere, not even in 
New York; but, then, the very lesson 
that many well-intentioned farmers never 
learn is to determine just what their land 
is best adapted to. Yet I see other 
farms in that very valley that do not pro- 
duce near the yields that this farm does. 

So much grass has Mr. McDonald 
learned to produce that he does not find 
it profitable, he tells me, to raise corn 
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nent pastures and meadows—pastures 
on the hillsides, meadows on the bot- 
toms. “I hate to see a piece of plowed 
land ”—this is his point of view. 

The yield of a meadow is usually 
measured in the weight of hay, but Mr. 
McDonald wants to measure it also in 
quality of hay. He wants hay that cat- 
tle will care to eat even in midsummer. 
On about 100 acres of tillable or ‘‘har- 
vesting ” land, the annual yield of cured 
hay is about 200 tons. He “ won’t turn 
out grass for anything else,” but tries to 
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and maintain a silo, although he has 
tried the silo. He has not grown alfalfa 
and does not care to do so. “ Taking 
it year by year, I can get the fertility out 
of my land cheaper in grass than in any 
other crop,” he says; “‘ any crop repre- 
sents only the amount of fertility you 
have in the soil.” It is expensive to 
plow and plant and till for corn; and the 
weeds grow fastest when the mowing is 
on. Only when it seems desirable to 
plow up land for other reasons does he 
raise corn. He has about four acres this 
year. ‘The corn is never husked. It is 
run through the cutting-box so that there 
will be no stalks in the mangers,-and is 
fed out as soon as possible. For the rest, 
all of his place is in practically perma- 


make the grass better when it shows 
signs of declining. His grass lands are 
producing one-third more than they did 
ten years ago, and they are constantly 
increasing in fertility. He sums up his 
method in the phrase, “ Keep up the fer- 
tility, and keep a plant there to use it.” 

The crop-sscheme having been ex- 
plained, we may now turn to the live- 
stock. The herd is made up of grade 
Jerseys. At first it was composed of 
native stock; but it soon became appar- 
ent that the best money was to be se- 
cured from a winter dairy, and then 
Jerseys were introduced. At first Mr. 
McDonald bought only squirrel-gray 
animals, but he soon found that eff- 
ciency is worth more than color, and he 
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now buys on the basis of individuality of 
the animal. Now and then one misses 
in his judgment of an animal, but on the 
whole this is the best basis of purchase. 
He has been buying animals for fifteen 
years, but now he is beginning to raise 
some of his animals, using thoroughbred 
bulls. Last year he purchased a Guern- 
sey bull and will experiment with his 
effect on the herd. The cows freshen 
in the months of September, October, 
and November, and the herd is in full 
flow of milk in December. ‘The Bab- 


100 lbs. cotton-seed meal. Each cow 
that is in full milk is given about eight 
pounds of this feed a day, and all the hay 
she will eat. He usually feeds the grain 
himself, gauging the quantity as he 
judges the animal needs. The labor is 
systematized by putting together all the 
animals requiring like treatment. An 
important feature of this dairy is the 
utilizing of the skim-milk. Itis fed back 
to the cows, and Mr. McDonald thinks he 
is enabled therebyto keep twenty percent. 
more cows. ‘The milk is poured into a 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE ADJOINING THE FARM 


cock test is appealed to; and when a 
cow habitually falls below standard, she 
is turned off. It pays best to raise milk 
that runs as high as five per cent. butter- 
fat. 

The cows are fed some grain the year 
round. About one hundred tons of 
grain is purchased each year, chiefly 
corn and oats; what grain may be 
grown on the farm is cut green and 
used for hay. Ground corn and oats 
can be purchased cheaper than the bare 
grains themselves. This raises a ques- 
tién in Mr. McDonald’s mind as to the 
contents of the ground feed; therefore 
he does his own grifding. His feeding 
mixture ‘is as follows: 300 Ibs. ground 
oats and corn; 300 lbs. wheat bran; 


trough running in front of the animals. 
A cow will be giving milk when she is 
twenty or twenty-one months old. If he 
has raised her himself, she has never 
been without milk to drink, and she 
never will be without it. “I never wean 
a cow. Once in a while a cow that I 
buy is too proud and sticks up her nose; 
I don’t say anything to her, but just let 
her stand, and I keep the milk running 
in the trough; she sees the others drink- 
ing it; by and by she comes to her 


and attractive butter is proper feeding 
and caring of the animals. “ The kind 
of butter you get will be like the food 
the cow gets.” The second point is 
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skill and cleanliness in manufacture. but the three-pound Leghorn cockerel is 
Mr. McDonald has a creamery, with a good bird for meat. He can supply 
machinery and refrigeration. Although his butter customers with good poultry 
he has a butter man, he is himself an and clean white eggs. In fact, his trade 
expert butter-maker and keeps an eye has grown until he buys eggs to supply 
on the manufacture. The third point is it; but he buys only those eggs that are 
to provide attractive packages. Mr. «strictly fresh, perfectly clean, and in 
McDonald makes his own packages, in every way fit for a good family trade. 


5 sizes to suit the order of each customer. ‘The poultry business works in well with 
af : These are made from timber cut from the dairy business, utilizing labor and 
= his own wood-lot—in this way he utilizes feed to advantage. He says, “I try to 

his dying trees—neatly sawed, planed, make one thing hit another.” 

and put together in the farm mill. One All this business requires the steady 


i will see natty boxes of maple and other employment of six orsevenmen. ‘There 
| woods, such as the members of a city is difficulty on this farm, as elsewhere, 
household would find useful in many to secure good help, yet the problem 
| ways. does not seem to be so acute. I think 
“' In order to utilize his family trade to the reasons are that continuous and 
still better advantage, Mr. McDonald interesting labor is provided and that 
has put in a poultry establishment, and the men are well treated. I asked 
it is a profitable investment. He has whether he had trouble with his men. 
one poultry-house 150 feet long, con- His reply was characteristic: “ A hired 
taining twelve rooms; and there are man takes an interest in me to the 
colony houses in the fields. He now extent that I doinhim. A man that is 
has four hundred laying hens, all White mad at you don’t do you any service.” 
Leghorns. He grows chiefly for eggs, He thinks that we must exercise care to 
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secure more intelligent men, take. pains 
to teach them, and then make the farm 
pay well enough to enable us to give 
them a good living wage. “I always 
pay a man what he is worth; if he hires 
for less, | make it up to him; so now 
they seldom ask me what I will pay 
them.” One trouble has been, as “he 
expressed it, that ‘no man is so useless 
that he can’t be used on a farm.” One 
of the G6ommon failings of farm-hands is 
getting drunk. ‘This is usually due tothe 
lack of intelligent ideals. Mr. McDonald 
puts the matter in this way: “I don’t 
know any too much when I am sober.” 
I think that these expressions imply a 
clear analysis of the practical questions 
involved in the farm labor problem. 
There are two parts to this problem, as 
it affects the individual farmer—to find 
men, and then to keepthem. ‘The farm 
boy has left the farm, because it is un- 
attractive to him; now the farm laborer 
is leaving it for the same reason, or, to 
put the matter in another way, because 
other labor is more attractive. If the 
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farm cannot pay as much or make life 
as pleasant as other occupations, it can- 
not expect to hold the laboring man. 
‘The farm laborer has few associates, and 
the employer is under special obligations 
to make his life worth while. ‘Time and 
again good men have told me that they 
left their places because the farmer did 
not treat them well. The difficulty of 
securing labor on farms is one of the 
secondary problems that arise from the 
general reorganization and readjustment 
of agriculture. ‘There is now a moye- 
ment to stop some of the immigrants.in 
the East and put them on farms. This 
should be a good thing, perhaps, for both 
country and city, but I cannot see hew 
it is a fundamental solution of the diffi- 
culty. ‘The immigrants will not remain 
on farms for any length of time, unless 
they find that it is to their advantage to 
do so. ‘The best of them will naturally 
gravitate to the bestfarmers. I fear that 
many good persons spend a great deal 
more effort in trying to find a man than 
in trying to keep one. 
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LOOKING UP THE VALLEY, ALONG ELK CREEK 


It is a great thing to be able to utilize 
the hired man’s time at all hours and 
seasons. Here is where Mr. McDonald’s 
mill serves a most useful purpose. In 
ten minutes after a rain comes up he 
can have his mill running, and even the 
clumsiest farm-hand can be put at some 
kind of work in it. The mill is run by 
water-power. The mill or “shop” is a 
plain two-story building near the barns. 
It contains a light sawmill, feed-mill, 
cider-press, machine for grinding bones 
for fertilizer (he buys bones from the 
boys in the neighborhood), grindstone, 
saw for cutting material for butter-boxes, 
planing-machine, and other devices. 
Some years ago there was a shortage of 
butter-tub covers. He had timber in 
his woods, and hired hands to be em- 
ployed. He invented a simple but very 
effective device for cutting out these 
covers, running ten of them each minute. 
That winter he made and put on the 
market 20,000 covers. The machine 
now stands idle in one corner of the 
shop, having served its purpose. 

The power that runs the machinery is 
supplied by Elk Creek, a tributary of the 
upper Delaware, that winds its way 
through the whole length of his valley 
land. You can step across it. Up in 
the field he has constructed a dam. 


The dam is itself a work of economy, 
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for it provides a place for disposing of 
stones. The fields were covered with 
small’ flat stones. On the steep high 
pastures these stones are allowed to re- 
main, for they do not seem to lessen the 
amount of grass even though they appear 
to cover a large part of the surface; it 
is even a question whether they do not 
improve the pasture. But from the 
meadow lands the stones are removed 
and cast on the dam—it is the cheapest 
and easiest way of getting rid of them, 
cheaper than putting them into a stone 
wall and sacrificing good land, or than 
piling them in the fields. If the dam 
is broad and well chinked with earth, 
no cement may be needed. This dam 
gives a head of sixteen feet. At the 
mill is a 25-horse-power wheel, supplying 
the power for all the machinery that I 
have mentioned. Mr. McDonald even 
does some sawing of lumber and wood for 
the neighbors. The flume, installation, as- 
sembling of the machinery and the in- 
vention of some of it, are all the work 
of Mr. McDonald himself. It is very 
rare that a “mechanical genius” is a 
good farmer, but here is the marked ex- 
ception. About the whole place there 
is apparent a pride of workmanship in 
both the mechanics and the farming, a 
quality that is too infrequent on farms. 
But this is not all. There is a smaller 
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wheel fed from the same flume (a seven- 
horse-power wheel is just now replacing 
the old four-horse-power), that runs a 
dynamo that runs an electric light ma- 
chine with a capacity of fifty to seventy- 
five lights. He has about one hundred 
electric light bulbs in residence, barns, 
yards, and shop. The cow stables are 
lighted by electricity. He tells me that 
all this is not merely luxury—it pays 
in the extra and more comfortable and 
effective work in the dark hours and 
short days. A good. part of the farms in 
the hilly sections of New York could have 
a similar outfit with very little expense. 

Mr. McDonald believes in utilizing 
all natural forces in order to save human 
labor and to increase the joys of living. 
I think that he is troubled about the 
wind that constantly goes to waste. 
Were it not for Elk Creek, which sup- 
plies his power, I am sure that he would 
be utilizing it in some unique way. 
Just now he is making plans for the 
organizing of a company to determine 
whether there is a profitable supply of 
natural gas in his region. Springs on 
one of the hillsides have been led into 
a thousand-barrel tank, and from this 
tank he carries water to his buildings 
through a four-inch cast-iron pipe, with 
a head of two hundred feet. He has 
two bath-rooms in the ample old resi- 
dence; and he has placed bath-rooms in 
three houses that he has recently built 
to accommodate his help. 


All this ingenious construction sup- 
plies the zest that farm life so often lacks 
and needs, and it keeps a man alert. It 
is astonishing, as one stops to think of 
it, how little the farming people utilize 
the native forces and materials at their 
command. We must be training up a 
generation of men who will have imag- 
ination enough to grasp their oppor- 
tunities. Mr. McDonald expresses his 
philosophy quaintly: “These things 
keep me hunting. They put a little 
more hustle on me.” 

I am more and more impressed that 
these good farmers are also good natu- 
ralists. They know nature in a way all 
their own, always sympathetic and alert, 
with an eye to the practical utilization 
of it all, but they are usually wholly un- 
demonstrative and even inexpressive of 
their own feeling. I like to trudge over 
the fields with them, holding my peace 


unless now and then to make a sugges- 


tion in order to draw out the point of 
view or to awaken a native expression 
of opinion. It was my privilege to walk 
far over the fields with Mr. McDonald 
on a rainy day, splashing through fresh 
pools, wading in dripping grass, and 
now and then sitting on the fence. 
Every bunch of grass and patch of 
clover had a meaning—it had been 
seeded this way or that way, perhaps it 
had been manured in some former year, 
perhaps it was the result of mixed and 
impure seed, certainly its origin and 
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behavior were matters of sensitive and 
original discussion. On this: walk he 
told me about the army-worms. “ They 
came in a lucky trne, for the grasshop- 
pers had just eaten up all the grass. It 
was fun to see those worms goit. They 
didn’t know a thing. ‘They went right 
straight ahead and got into trouble when 
they might just as well have gone around. 
‘The creek was in front of them, and they 
tumbled in by ¢he bushel. They would 
come to the edge and drop in like a 
bullet. I had a nest of them down in 
the barn, and I kept them just to watch 
their capers. I used to sit over in the 
field and see what they were going to 
do. Some of them got headed for the 
corn-field. When they got there they 
were in trouble again, for they didn’t 
seem to want to climb the stalks.. But 
whenever a stalk leaned over, they got 
on to it and then went for the crop. I 
saw where I could hit them; so I poi- 
soned a lot of corn and laid it along the 
edge of the field, and that did them up.” 

I am afraid that my uncritical reader 
will think this farming of which I have 
written to be so plain and simple that 
he can go and do likewise. Let me say 
to him, however, that the successes are 
the results of many trials and much effort, 
and are always accompanied by failures. 
I have many inquiries from persons who 
apparently consider that farming is sure 
to bring financial rewards if it is only 
scientific.” More depends on experi- 
ence and good sense than on the 
‘science ;” the science is best used by 


men having just such qualifications. 


The time element must always be reck- 
oned with in farming. Some _ persons 
seem to think of a farm business much 
as they think of a store business—that 
it can be set up quickly, run for a series 
of years, and then be discontinued, the 
owner in the meantime, perhaps, having 
acquired a competency. ‘The best farm- 
ing is a life-work. 

One cannot help speculating as to the 
place that such able farmers are to 
occupy in the world in time to come. 
Here, for example, is a man who has 
the native ability to organize and con- 
duct a large business. He could manage 
an enterprise of ten times the scope of 
this farm. Most men with this kind of 


ability have left the farm. Mr. McDon- 
ald remains because he likes the out-of- 
doors and the independence of farm 
life and because he is satisfied with a 
moderate income. Will such men con- 
tinue to leave the farm? Or wilk they 
find employment for their talents in the 
management of several farms that shall 
be run in some kind of a co-operative 
scheme and that shall constitute a large 
enough business to employ all one’s 
executive talents? Or will the intel- 
lectual and spiritual phases of farm life 
develop to such degree that they will 
fascinate men above the executive and 
business pursuits? Perhaps we are now 
magnifying the value of a business 
career. I have heard it remarked of 
good farmers: ‘Too bad that he stayed 
on the farm; he might have handled a 
big business in the city.” Is it ‘too 
bad”? Is it better to develop a large 
business than to lead a quieter and 
more individual life, in what we are in 
the habit of calling a smaller sphere ? 

Perhaps I cannot do better in closing 
this narrative than to give Mr. McDon- 
ald’s own outlook. ‘‘ Why do you choose 
to remain on the farm?” I asked. ‘“ Be- 
cause I like everything so well that I 
can’t help it,” he replied. “Were you 
born with this love forthe farm?” “ Per- 
haps so; at any rate, I did not know any 
other business. When I was once into 
it, | saw that I had got to like it, in order 
to enjoy all these beautiful things.” 
‘ And you do not find it dull and tame ?”’ 
I inquired. ‘No; many folks do, and 
they get lonesome; but this farm is a 
bunch of problems, and it is constant 
entertainment to study them out.” “ Do 
you not think that you could have done 
better in some other occupation?” ‘I 
might have made more money in some 
other business; but I am comfortable, 
and don’t have to rush the corners as I 
used to.” ‘What are the requisites of 
a man who would be likely to succeed if 
he went into farming?” “ He’s got to 
love the business, be bright, and he must 
be a general purpose man.” ‘“ Would 
you advise a young man to go into farm- 
ing, then, as a life-work?” ‘ Well,” he 
said, reflectively, ‘‘a fellow needn’t get 
very much scared about going into 
farming.” 
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GAS RANGE, WITH PLATE-WARMER OVEN ABOVE, 
OVEN AND BROILER BENEATH 


pat) H EN, for the first time, 
a woman is conducted 
through a modern 
office building, she 
realizes, as never be- 
fore, how carefully a 
man plans his work 
to economize time. 
The “captain of industry,” lounging 
comfortably in his handsome office, ap- 
parently allows those under him to do 
all the hard work, but closer observation 
reveals the skillful organization, the 
clever brain that allots task after task to 
well-selected helpers, who, aided by 
mechanical devices, telephones, type- 
writers, tickers, maijl-chutes, elevators, 


etc., make possible under one manage- 
ment an enormous amount of business. 
A woman seldom tries to simplify her 
mode of life, but, in spite of the increased 
demands of modern civilization upon 
her nervous system, wastes her time in 
trivialities and antiquated customs, and, 
failing to employ modern methods of 
lightening labor, often breaks down with 
nervous prostration. Remembering that 
to her is confided a high profession— 
that of home-maker—a woman should 
avail herself of every assistance in lessen- 
ing her daily cares. Complaints about 
incompetent servants come from all 
directions ; something must be radically 


wrong in the present system of domestic 
95} 
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A MODEL KITCHEN WING 


This kitchen wing was planned for a house where, although the living is on a very generous scale, only two maids 
are kept. Everything is intended to economize labor and simplify housekeeping. The main house must be 
entered through the pantry, which is next the dining-room and near the front door. As it is long, there is ample 
space for shelves; to save steps, it is very narrow. A wide countershelf runs all around under the dressers. 
Before the window two smal! oval-bottomed copper sinks are let in, so that the fine china may be washed in a 
flood of light. From here the maid can see carriages driving up, but the plants in the boxes outside screen the 
windows from obscrvation. The kitchen is smal! and very convenient; it is lined with dressers, etc. There is 


no table, a wide countershelf with cupboards below being built in next the window. A canopy over the range 
and cross-currents of air from doors and windows on four sides keep the room cool. 
a well-lighted room from which back stairs run up to their bath-room and bedrooms 
netting opens from a service-yard, screened by a high vine-covered trellis. 
entry ; the iceman fills the refrigerator from the outside. 
shelves and space underneath for barrels. 
suit the size of the house. 


The servants eat and rest in 

A small porch inclosed by 
Tradespeople wait for orders in the 
Across the entry is a capacious storeroom with many 
This same scheme may be carried out on a larger or smaller scale to 
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service, for a man rarely finds the same 
amount of friction in organizing his 
office work. 

A hopeful sign for the future is the 
widespread interest displayed in all prae- 
tical matters connected with the house- 
hold. In one of our great department 
stores recently a visitor asked to see 
the feature of most interest to strangers. 
His guide conducted him to a compart- 
ment fitted up as a model kitchen, laugh- 
ingly assuring him that it excited more 
comment than all the other attractions 
of the shop put together. “ Last Thanks- 
giving,” said he, “ this was arranged in 
our show window. Whenever I had a 
spare moment I enjoyed lis- 
tening to the remarks of the 
passers-by; even the flighti- 
est of young girls thought 
that housework might be a 
. pleasant task in such a pretty, 
convenient place. Said one: 
‘Mother, this is much nicer 
than our parlor, yet how sim- 
ple everything is! Why must 
our kitchen be so dark and 
ugly?’ I was sorry to see 
that many of the women no- 
ticed the saucer marked ‘Cat,’ 
and but few the completely 
appointed range and model 
dresser; this seems indic- 
ative of the way essentials 
are often overlooked for the 
sake of details.” 
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and gas. The oil stove, familiar at first 
only to campers (and by them deservedly 
disliked on account of its evil odor), has 
been vastly improved by many patent 
devices, by incombustible asbestos wicks, 
and by the use of refined oil. It is now 
a safe, convenient, and economical addi- 
tion to a country kitchen. In cities a 
gas range is greatly liked, as the flame 
may be regulated without difficulty, may 
be immediately turned on at full force, 
or safely left low when a gentle, continu- 
ous heat is desired. 

For baking and steaming over gas or 
kerosene stoves, one can buy a special - 
oven in which a whole dinner, meat, vege- 


Kc 
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The ideal kitchen is that 
where the cooking is done by 
electricity. In the near future 
we may expect to see this 
universally used, but_as yet, on account 
of the expense, it is regarded as a charm- 
ing novelty. ‘The ease of using the 
nickel-plated electric stove and toy-like 
saucepans makes one feel quite like a 
professional, for your true chef has the 
air of playing at cooking, just as the 
painter plays with his brush or the vir- 
tuoso with his violin; in this world the 
best work is apparently done with the 
greatest ease and enjoyment. 

The daintiness of modern cooking 
appliances is in contrast to the great 
wasteful fireplaces and the clumsy black 
griddles and pots of a hundred years ago. 
We now use compact ranges for coal, oil, 


This is the dresser shown in the plan on the opposite page. 
under the window, with cupboards and dra arranged 
closed in by sliding glass doors, above. 


KITCHEN DRESSER 


It has a work-table 


wers beneath, and shelves, 


tables, and pudding, can be left untended 
for hours to cook on the “simmerer.” 
This method is strongly advocated for 
families where the mother must be away 
at work all day. Many special appli- 
ances have been invented for gas and 
oil stoves—toasters, broilers, steamers, 
etc.—which greatly simplify the cooking. 

A kitchen should be as small as is 
compatible with the number of the serv- 
ants who are to work init. The French, 
knowing how many steps are saved 
by economizing space, frequently cook 
elaborate dinners in a room our maids 
would consider a large closet; but the 
English are wasteful of space; even in 
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Ax model Kifthera designed by Dissel dor 


A GERMAN MODEL KITCHEN 


This kitchen has, on the other side, a white tiled stove. On white bars 
beneath the white shelves hang brilliantly polished copper utensils. 


their modern houses the dining-room is 
often separated from the kitchen by a 
long, dark passage. 

Windows should be placed, if possible, 
on opposite sides of the kitchen; in no 
part of the house is it more important to 
have a cooling current of air. The sills 
should be high enough to allow space 
underneath for a table or work-shelf. 
Casement sashes opening out are best, 
but, naturally, kitchen windows must 
conform in design to those of the rest of 
the house. Wire screens to prevent the 
ingress of insects, especially of the germ- 
bearing house-fly, should always be pro- 
vided. ‘The outside blinds that add so 
much comfort in our climate can be 
easily manipulated from the inside with- 
out raising the sash, by pulling chains 
which control an arm attached to the 
blind outside. This clever device is 
surprisingly strong, working well even in 
the highest winds. 

In specifying the finished floor an 
architect has a wide choice of materials, 
although none is quite perfect. We de- 


mand a durable, inexpensive floor-cov- 
ering that shall be soft under foot, non- 
absorbent, warm in winter and _ cool 
in summer, and very easily kept clean. 
In a list a yard long, ranging from the 
cheapest pine boards to expensive tiles 
and marble inlay, we find nothing that 
includes all these requirements. A floor 
of interlocking rubber tiles is restful 
under foot, agreeable in color, warm, 
noiseless, and easily cleansed. Cork 
floors are even better, except for the 
color (always a brown of some shade). 
Tiles and marble, while delightfully clean, 
are cold and hard (of course mats can 
be laid where the cook stands, but mats 
are a germ-coliecting nuisance). ‘The 
patent compositions used in hospitals 
can be applied in a plastic state about half 
an inch thick over a rough under-flooring, 
finishing with a neat border and a cove 
next the wall. As the basis of such floor- 
coverings is sawdust, one cannot get a 
pure white, the nearest toit being a yellow, 
which, however, looks very clean. Other 
colors are a light gray and a cheerful red. 
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This floor is warm, soft, durable, easily [- 
cleansed, and not very expensive. It can | 
be applied over an old floor. ‘The surface 
is usually elastic enough to expand and 
contract with heat, although, if there is 
undue shrinkage in the floor-beams below, 
unsightly cracks may appearin time. Old- 
fashioned red tiles are good, but the mod- 
ern ones of bizarre tints suit a German 

taste better than our own. ‘The Italians 
supply us with an excellent composition of 
small pieces of stone laid in cement and 
: rubbed to a smooth polish. 

For a cheaper flooring two-inch Georgia 
pine boards are excellent if laid closely 
and ‘well blind-nailed to the under floor. 
“ Rift” or “ comb ” grain (which shows a 
succession of fine straight parallel lines) is ; 
preferable, as the “ flat” grain, being cut 
with (not across) the layers of growth in 
the tree, is of inferior quality, showing knots 
and wide markings that soon roughen and 
splinter when the surface wears away. A 
wood floor, though satisfactory at first, re- 
quires laborious scrubbing, and as no wax Kes. 
or varnish finish will stand scouring, the | GAS RANGE WITH THE OVEN ABOVE, 
boards soon become bare, when every TO DO AWAY WITH STOOPING 


grease-spot soaks in and 
every footprint shows. The 
junction of the wall with a 
wooden floor should be cov- 
ered with a small quarter- 
round molding to prevent 
accumulation of dirt; dust- 
collecting sharp corners are 
to be avoided in a kitchen. 
The best wall-covering is 
a white glazed brick, which 
should be a part of the actual 
construction, the wall being 
laid up with a vertical air 
space to prevent dampness 
striking through. After this 
come tiles or white cement 
laid on wire lath; if this 
cement is skillfully troweled 
to a polish, the surface will 
be hard and _ beautifully 
smooth. When nearly dry, 
it should be lightly marked 
off with a mason’s jointing 
tool into six-inch squares, 
4! and later, if desired, painted 


A COMPACT FRENCH RANGE OF WROUGHT-IRON FoR With four coats of paint, the 
FAMILY USE last coats being of the best 
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} Dishwasher For very erge family. 


A MECHANICAL DISH-WASHER 


The dishes are placed in the wire basket and hung in the 
caldron of boiling suds, which is then agitated by turning the 
crank. The dishes remain motionless. 


white enamel. ‘Tiles or cement may be 
set like an ordinary wainscot five or six 
feet high and finished with a simple mold- 
ing run at the top. Ordinary plastering 
may be used above, where the danger of 
breaking is less. ‘The ceiling should 
connect by a plain cove, never a molded 
cornice. 

Painted plaster walls are sometimes 
stenciled in cheerful patterns, but this 
in a kitchen seems out of place. If the 
disposition of doors, window, range, 
dressers, hanging spaces, etc., has been 
properly studied beforehand, little wall 
space will be left for decoration. A pot 
of the gay flowers that flourish in the 
warm, moist air of the kitch- 
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hours are wasted in wiping dust out of 
wholly unnecessary indentations and un- 
dulations. Hardware should be simple 
but strong and well made, the knobs 
being preferably of glass or white porce- 
lain, all else nickel-plated to match the 
pipes. 

Near the kitchen a small but comfort- 
able room should be provided wherein 
the maids may rest and eat in comfort. 
Two seats will be needed in the kitchen, 
straight-backed, wooden-bottomed chairs; 
or sometimes a high stool is provided, 
so that the cook can work comfortably 
at a high table. Near the window 
should be fastened shelves for cook- 
books, account slips, pads, etc.; the 
front may be hinged at the bottom to let 
down as a rest for a cook-bock. An 
eight-day clock should hang in a promi- 
nent position. 

Sometimes, owing to lack of space 
elsewhere, the broom closet must open 
off the kitchen. ‘This must be light and 
well ventilated (as maids are frequently 
careless about putting away damp 
cloths),and large enough for the weighted 
polishing brushes, the carpet-sweeper, 
long-handled dust-pan and brush, etc., 
with supports of heavy wire netting fcr 
dust-cloths, Canton flannel bags, and 
brushes, and wooden shelves for bottles 
and pails. ‘The tool-box, with hammer, 
saw, nails, etc., may find a place here, if 


en, or a box of the green | 
herbs used for flavorings, will 


give sufficient coloring. If 
the brasses shine like gold, 
the coppers like fire, the nick- 
eled pipes like silver, if all 
the ironwork is glossy black 
and tiling and sinks radiantly 
white, the good taste and 
common sense displayed in 
the well-selected utensils, ae 
with the charm of sweet 
cleanliness. will render the 
simplest kitchen sufficiently 
attractive. 

To be absolutely sanitary, 
windows and doors should 
be plain on the kitchen side, | 
and all moldings and other {_ 


dust-catching projections 
omitted. Many precious 


A TILED KITCHEN IN A FIREPROOF BUILDING 
The deep double sink makes disli-washing luxurious 
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it has none elsewhere in another part of 
the house. 

Where food is prepared a well-kept 
refrigerator is of the first importance. 
An ordinary zinc-lined refrigerator re- 
quires constant attention, as dirt clings, 
and, being of the same color, is not read- 
ily seen. The ideal family refrigerator 
is compact and rather small (it is advisa- 
ble to have two small ones rather than 
one of very large size). ‘The food com- 
partments are lined with seamless white 
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the house drain. It must empty over a 
sink the outlet of which is separately 
trapped. 

Supply pipes should be left exposed to 
view; waste and soil pipes are usually 
concealed in the wall, but it is better 
to leave them exposed so that in case 
of need they may be reached without 
difficulty. ‘The main supply pipes of the 
house are generally carried across on the 
kitchen ceiling. It is not worth while to 
sacrifice the proper working of the hot- 


AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN 
The simple stove, the oven, and the broiler are arranged on white shelves 


porcelain, made with smooth ridges to 
support the shelves, which should be of 
glass or enameled iron with a little knob 
ora hole near the front, to serve as handle 
while they are being taken out. ‘The 
drain-pipe from the ice-chamber should 
be movable so that it may be frequently 
scalded clean, as it is a most fruitful 
breeding-place for microbes, which may 
be carried up to the food with the air 
ascending from without. All city regu- 
lations governing the installation of 
plumbing forbid plumbers turning the 
waste from a refrigerator directly into 


water lines in the rest of the house in 
order to avoid running the supply pipes 
directly through the kitchen, for if the 
plumber makes a neat job of it they will 
not be unsightly. 

A visit to one of the large houses 
where plumbing supplies are sold will 
reveal many possibilities to those who 
are unacquainted with the wonderful 
progress that has been made in this line. 
Not many years ago the price of porce- 
lain sinks set them beyond the reach of 
one not blessed with the purse of a mer- 
chant prince. Now the possessor of a 
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small objects necessary for 
work at the sink—mops, bot- 
tles, soaps, etc. A movable 
wooden grating will protect 
the bottom of the sink when 
heavy pots are being washed. 
On either hand is a beauti- 
fully finished dripboard of 
hard wood, with a raised rim, 
and deep grooves to conduct 
drops back to the sink. 
These boards are hinged, and 
be readily taken off for 
| | scouring. The metal about 


the sink, including the neatly 
made trap, with its ventilat- 
ing pipe and ample waste, 
is nickel-plated. When the 
trap becomes clogged with 
grease, it may be easily 
cleansed, for even the whitest 


with 


A COMPACT KITCHEN 


The floor is covered with elastic tiling in cheerful tones 


moderate income may indulge in a lux- 
urious white sink, and may choose one 
of enameled iron or.of the more massive 
solid porcelain. ‘This white ware bears 
away the palm from the old-fashioned 
iron sink, which, being difficult to cleanse, 
soon became foul with grease and 
marked with rust. Ugly as it was, no 
strong-armed Bridget could mar its sur- 
face,no matter how vigorously she dashed 
around her pots and pans ; but with care- 
less treatment the finest of porcelain 
sinks will soon show chips. Our “green- 
horns” must be educated up to the stand- 
ard of our fixtures, if both 
are to remain in the same 
kitchen |! 

Porcelain sinks, molded 
without angles, are fired in 
one piece, and the nickeled 
faucets are attached to the 
high back. ‘The simple fau- 
cet has taxed inventive gen- 
ius; many patents have been 
secured for handles and for 
patent washers intended to 
prevent the leakage that is 
apt to occur when faucets 
have seen some months of 
rough usage. 

Porcelainand glass shelves 


ots 


of sinks sometimes have rub- 
bish thrown into them, and, 
in spite of patent strainers, pipes will be- 
come obstructed. Double sinks are to be 
found for tidy maids who like to wash in 
soapy and rinse in clean hot water. In- 
stead of a double sink, a rubber tube,.with 
spray attachment for rinsing off soap, 
may be screwed to the hot-water faucet. 
A dish-washer recently invented to take 
the place of the usual mop has a long- 
handled brush of rubber attached to a 
tube through which hot water is con- 
ducted to the brush. Where large quan- 
tities of dishes must be washed, the work 
is now done by machinery. The dishes, 


PORCELAIN KITCHEN SINK 


with nsckeled supports are It has a porcelain back and legs, and movable hardwood dripboards. The 
lls of this kitch ered with six-i ite tiles, 
provided for the various Si.due six-inch white tiles, and the floor with three- 
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piled in a wire basket suspended from 
a traveling crane, are lowered into vio- 
lently agitated boiling soap-suds, which 
remove every particle of soil; in a few 
seconds they are plunged into a caldron 
of clean boiling water, lifted, and left in 
the basket ; when cool they are spotlessly 
bright. Meanwhile other baskets are 
undergoing the same process. Small 
dish-washing machines for family use 
have been recently invented to do away 
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the dresser where the cake, bread, etc., 


are mixed. Much skill has lately been 


expended on an innovation called a 
kitchen cabinet, which is intended to 
combine and take the place of table and 
dresser. This is convenient, but it is 
better to have all kitchen furniture neatly 
built in with the house, and not sepa- 
rate with open top, to collect dust. 
In a carefully planned dresser, glazed 
doors sliding, on ball-bearing rollers, in 
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MODEL ARRANGEMENT OF RANGE AND SINK 


This kitchen, which is the one shown in the plan, has a wrought-‘ron range with large single oven and canopy above. The 
walls are wainscoted to the height of four feet six inches with hard cement, ruled off in six-inch squares to imitate tiles. A 
dripboard, serving also as work-table, runs around the conier, inclosing the sink. The insect-screens roll up like a window- 
shade on a spring roller when not in use. The casement sash opens out. An awning protects the opening from the sun in 


summer. 


_with this, the most disagreeable work of 


the kitchen. 

Heavy pots should be hung on hooks 
or a nickel-plated rod at one side of 
the range, lighter pans at the other, and 
the smaller tools—knives, forks, wooden 
spoons, skewers, corkscrews, can-open- 
ers, etc.—in a row, over the sink or near 
the range, the theory being that if every 
utensil is in plain sight the cook is more 
apt to keep all in apple-pie order. 

The various condiments, cereals, etc., 
can be placed in properly labeled air- 
tight jars on glass or porcelain shelves, 
but it is much better to keep them in 


front of wide shelves, shut away the 
heavy dishes; a countershelf, with slides 
arranged to pull out, to give a larger work- 
ing surface, and with a marble slab in the 
center, replaces the usual movable table; 
bins on either hand tilt forward, so that 
sugar or flour can be had at a moment’s 
notice. These bins, instead of tipping, can 
be fitted with a crank which, by a stated 
number of revolutions, will sift down the 
required amount into the mixing-dish 
below. Here are kept jars of glass or of 
white enameled ware, prettily labeled, 
for spices and cereals, tea and coffee 
(the latter ready for grinding in the mill 
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fastened at one side), chocolate, etc. ; 
there are rows of bottles conveniently 
fastened in racks on the doors, which, 
swinging open, give added room. Noth- 
ing is forgotten, from the salt-jar to the 
bread-board. 

Usually in a kitchen the finishing is 
left to the discretion of an honest but 
unimaginative carpenter, who puts up 
the various contrivances in such fashion 
as to him seems good, without explain- 
ing to the mistress of the house how 
shelves and tables are to be arranged. 
If all dressers are drawn to three-quarter- 
inch scale by the architect who designs 
the house, and carefully criticised by the 
mistress before the carpenters begin 
work, the arrangements will be more 
sensible and convenient. 

The connecting link between the 
kitchen and the rest of the house is the 
long, narrow pantry, which, with its two 
doors, cuts off such cooking smells as 
might otherwise reach the dining-room. 
The pantry doors, controlled by strong 
springs set in the floor, close instantly 
when the maid has passed through. 
These doors are not placed opposite each 
other, as the kitchen might then be ex- 
posed to view. In olden times it was 
said that if a guest looked into the place 
where his food was prepared he would 
lose his appetite, but this is seldom true 
nowadays, for most kitchens are not only 
exquisitely neat but frequently as pic- 
turesque as were the fine old rooms the 
Dutch masters loved to paint. Much 
of the lighter work that the English per- 
form in their great hot kitchens is in 
America done comfortably in the cool 
pantry, where are found sinks, plate- 
warmers, refrigerators, many _ shelves, 


and every convenience for the proper 
care of the fine china, the silver, and the 
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glass, which are, of course, never carried 
into the kitchen. 

A model kitchen should be near the 
dining-room, on the same floor, tbe idea 
being to make it possible to serve the 
dishes piping hot by lessening the dis- 
tance between the range and the dinner- 
table; some dishes are apt to be luke- 
warm after a journey on the dumb-waiter. 

A whole chapter might be devoted to 
ranges, the variety is so great. Gradu- 
ally, in better-class work, the ornate 
cast-iron range is being supplanted by 
the simple wrought-iron French range. 
Over the range, projecting out into the 
room, is a wide hood, connected by a 
white register with a separate flue large 
enough to suck up all overheated air 
and odors. If this is well arranged, 
the ventilation will be good even in hot 
weather. The ventilating flue must be 
smooth, straight, amply large, and, of 
course, separate from the smoke flue. 

Although the difficulties of obtaining 
competent help force one to consider the 
problem of “ doing one’s own work” in 
case of an exodus, the day has gone by 
when one woman is expected to do every- 
thing; thetwentieth-century husband does 
not praise his wife by saying : 

“ she was both pantler, butler, cook, 
Both dame and servant.” 


In these strenuous days, while the mis- 
tress of the house takes pride in keep- 
ing the wheels thereof running without 
friction, she expects to have her task 
lightened as much as possible in order 
that she may have time to read, to think, 
perchance to keep up her various accom- 
plishments, as well as to be to those 
who know her well a trusted friend, and 
to her husband and children the light 
of the home. 
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BY KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE unveiling of the Mercer mon- 
ument at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, will bring to the quaint and 

historic little town, midway between the 
capital of the country and the once capital 
of the Confederacy, a notable group of dis- 
tinguished men. The presence of these 


gentlemen will not only add dignjty to 
the occasion, but will also attest a Nation’s 
desire to pay tribute to a brave soldier 
who served it well; for the erection of 
the Mercer memorial is in pursuance of 
an act of Congress passed on the eighth 
day of April, 1777, which act provided 
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that “a monument 
be erected to Gen- 
eral Hugh Mercer 
at Fredericksburg 
in the State of Vir- 
ginia,” and _pre- 
scribed an inscrip- 
tion to be placed 
thereon. Up _ to 
a short while ago, 
however, nothing 
had done 
towards carrying in- 
to effect the action 
taken in 1777, but 
by act of Congress, 
approved June 28, 
1902, it was again 
provided that the 
monument be erect- 
ed anda suitable 
inscription placed 
upon it. 

Although General 
Mercer did _ not 
come to America 
tillhe wastwenty-six 
years of age, he was 
as loyal a patriot 
as a son of the soil, 
and by his brill- 
lant services to his 
adopted country merited worthily the 
confidence of the latter, as well as the 
friendship of Washington, through whose 
influence he was commissioned by Con- 
gress a Brigadier-General in 1777. Born 
on January 12, 1721, in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, educated at its University, Hugh 
Mercer entered the medical profession 
and served at Culloden under Charles 
Edward, the Young Pretender, as assist- 
ant surgeon. Coming to America in 
1747, he settled as a physician near what 
is now Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, but, 
at heart a soldier, he gave up his profes- 
sion for a time and enlisted as a volunteer 
under Braddock, later rising to the rank 
of captain and later still to that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The outbreak of the 
American Revolution found him again a 
physician, however, this time at Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, where he at once 
entered the conflict and organized a 
regiment of which he was made colonel. 
Wounded at the battle of Princeton, he 
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died a week later in 
the arms of his 
aide-de-camp, Ma- 
jor Lewis, and was 
buried at. Phila- 
delphia, where in 
Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery a monument 
was erected to his 
memory in 1840. 

In selecting Mr. 
Valentine, of Vir- 
ginia, to make this 
statue of General 
Mercer, the United 
States Government, 
acting through Mr. 
Root, then Secre- 
tary of War, showed 
a discrimination 
that all art lovers 
who have seen Mr. 
Valentine’s work 
will appreciate, and 
the Government is 
to be congratulated 
upon its presenta- 
tion of a tribute 
that is not merely 
a memorial but a 
work of art as well. 
Born into an atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement, and 
amid those influences which nourish and 
develop a love for things beautiful, Mr. 
Valentine early gave evidence of his great 
gifts, and at the age of fifteen began the 
study of drawing and modeling, procuring 
the bestinstruction to be hadin Richmond, 
his native city, and later going abroad, 
where, with Couture as a teacher, he first 
learned to draw from the nude. Work- 
ing persistently under the best training. 
to be obtained in Europe, and spending 
much time in the galleries of Paris and 
Berlin, of Rome and Florence, of Milan 
and Naples, he absorbed the treasures 
of the masters with such responsive spirit 
that when he returned to his own coun- 
try it was with mind and soul saturated 
with clear visions—visions he has never 
allowed time or conditions to cloud. 

In 1865, after the close of the war 
between the States, and after an absence 
of six years abroad, Mr. Valentine came 
back to his loved city of Richmond, Vir- 
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ginia, and opened 
astudio. The time 
was not propitious 
for his profession. 
The struggles of his 
suffering people for 
food and_ shelter, 
for commercial and 
industrial life, were 
too sore and absorb- 
ing to allow great 
thought to works of 
art; but, preferring 
to cast his lot with 
his own to winning 
swifter recognition 
and reward perhaps 
in other places, he 
began his’ work 
bravely and patient- 
ly, and to-day is an 
encouraging exam- 
ple of the para- 
phrase that all 
things come to him 
who works while 
waiting. 

During the forty 
years that have 
passed since Mr. 
Valentine opened 
his studio, few visi- 
tors of distinction have ever visited Rich- 
mona, the center of so much that Is tragic 
and dramatic in American history, with- 
out expressing a desire to meet him and 
to see his work ; and upon his registers 
are many notable names which recall 
times and events of exceeding interest— 
names that make autograph collectors 
envious as they glance over page after 
page of characteristic signatures. 

On a quiet street with tree-lined side- 
walks, away from the confusion of traffic, 
Mr. Valentine’s first studio still stands 
as originally arranged, but behind it 
he has since added a much larger one, 
and the two together make perhaps the 
largest workshops of their kind in the 
country. ‘The quaint though small gar- 
den, inclosed by tall fences which pro- 
tect it from the public, is singularly fas- 
cinating, and once within its gates an 
air of old-world tranquillity and repose, 
of restful leisureliness and seclusion, pos- 
sesses the visitor—makes him wonder if 
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indeed it istrue that 
the busy, crowding, 
hurrying world is 
but a square away. 
In this old garden 
English ivy runs at 
will, creeping with- 
out restraint to tree 
or shrub or bit of 
stone ; covering lux- 
uriantly the pedes- 
tal of a weather- 
beaten marble lady 
with a chipped chin 
and no nose, who 
from time’s' bad 
treatment refuses 
her name, and 
making for her a 
drapery clinging 
and charming, and 
a sturdy covering 
for a defaced figure 
in a far-away corner 
who for shame 
hides gladly be- 
hind the dark-green 
leaves. From these 
two studios, sur- 
rounded by this old 
garden, have come 
some of the finest 
and most beautiful specimens of work 
in the American world of art. ‘The 
South makes no claim to having added 
many names to the roil of American 
sculptors, but she does assert, with char- 
acteristic conviction, that she has given 
some that have greatly increased its 
dignity and value and claim for world 
recognition, and to Mr. Valentine she 
renders the homage of a people apprect- 
ative of his ideals and proud of their 
embodiments. 

Refusing to enter ‘nto competition, 
holding his work at a price beyond any 
but those able and willing to pay for his 
best—for he has no grades of work, each 
picce he tries to make his best—Mr. 
Valentine’s orders have largely come 
from the South, whose organizations or 
individuals have wished memorials of 
their great men-and leaders; and in the 
execution of these the cunning of his 
hand has been sympathetically affected 
by the throb of his heart and the beat of 
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his brain, for by both emotional and 
intellectual assent they have helped him 
portray the type and character of the 
men who suffered for the cause and for 
the people he loved and still loves well. 

Although Mr. Valentine had done 
some excellent modeling before going 
abroad, notably a bust of Edwin Booth 
of exceeding virility and characteristic 
temperament, not ‘until he had finished 
his recumbent statue of Lee was his 
fame fully fixed; and few have ever 
stood in the presence of that wonderful 
representation of a heart-worn warrior 
resting in sleep but have stood rever- 
ently, stepping softly lest they break the 
earned repose, and recognizing intuitively 
that into his work the sculptor had 
breathed the spirit that separates Art 
from Artisanry—and a master had shown 
his hand. 

Statues of Stonewall Jackson, of Gen- 
eral Lee, General Wickham, John C. 
Breckinridge, and of Thomas Jefferson— 
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the latter in the Richmond hotel of that 
name—bust portraits of Governor Wise, 
Robert Y. Hayne, Professor Minor, John 
Randolph Tucker, Henry Timrod, Mat- 
thew Fontaine Maury, J. E. B. Stuart, 
and many others, attest Mr. Valentine’s 
unusual capacity for recognizing the dis- 
tinctive differences in his subjects, and 
to each he gives a singleness of inter- 
pretation that expresses the spirit and 
character no less recognizably than the 
form and features, taking thereby from 
the bronze or marble the lifelessness of 
which one is often so coldly conscious 
in the presence of work technically well 
done. And it is this quality perhaps 
above all others which differentiates his 
work from so much of the modern out- 
put—this, with an unusual ability to vital- 
ize, to give warmth, arrested action, tem- 
perament, emotion, spirit, to each subject 
as required, together with a scrupulous 
attention to detail and relentless effort 
until the effect desired is reached. 
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It ts in his ideal work, however, that 
Mr. Valentine feels naturally most joy 
and pride, and among other creations of 
unusual significance and beauty “ The 
Samaritan Woman,” “The Penitent 
Thief,” and “ The Blind Girl ” stand out 
with distinction ;. and perhaps nothing 
more satisfying or so beautiful in the 
Greek way hasever been done in American 
art as his classic group, “ Andromache 
and Astyanax.” Only in its presence can 
its values be realized ; it is too fine, too 
wonderful, to be dissected by criticism, 
and to attempt it would be something of 
a sacrilege. For nearly fifteen years 
Mr. Valentine lavished upon it the full- 
est outgiving of his genius, and, when 
completed, so unmistakably did it radiate 
Greek influence in conception and treat- 
ment that it could more readily be thought 
the work of an age long dead than the 
work of a modern master. 

A sketch of the group states that it is 
pyramidal in shape and about five feet 
high. Andromache is seated with head 
slightly bowed, turned to the right. The 
hair is bound with a simple fillet; the 
right arm hangs listlessly at the side, 
the hand partially closed, and the wrist 
touching an owl-headed vase, which 
stands upon a low pedestal and is half 
concealed in drapery. ‘The left arm 
clasps Astyanax, who is seated upon a 
stool which is covered with a lion’s skin, 


the head serving to support one of the 
feet of the child. The left foot of An- 
dromache rests upon a miniature foot- 
stool, and the right upon the pedestal 
proper of the group. On the lap of 
Andromache lies the distaff and thread, 
symbolic of human life, indicating that 
at least she has attempted to obey 
Hector’s behest, while the expression on 
her face denotes that her mind is occu- 
pied with thoughts foreboding the in- 
exorable decree of the Fates wich cul- 
minated in Hector’s death, the fall of 
Troy, and her own bondage. 

Although past the Osler age for deca- 
dence, Mr. Valentine has never done more 
vigorous or delicate work than he is now 
putting on the statue of Jefferson Davis, 
the gift of the entire South; on the 
statue of Robert E. Lee, the gift of Vir- 
ginia to Statuary Hall in Washington, 
which statue will be offered by the State 
to stand by that of George Washington 
as her quota to the Nation’s group of 
great men ; on an ideal figure represent- 
ing the South, to be a part of the Davis 
monument; and on several bust portraits 
of well-known men; and, with untiring 
work, he cannot hope to finish the orders 
undertaken for some time to come. 

In the Mercer monument Mr. Valen- 
tine has made a brilliant and daring 
study of the Revolutionary soldier, 
portraying him with tense alertness and 
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shoulders thrown back as though facing 
an attack. One hand holds his sword 
about to be drawn, the other grasps the 
lapel of his coat with nervous tension, 
while his piercing eyes absorb the situa- 

: tion. ‘The dash, the action, the radia- 
/ tion of the figure, thrill the beholder, 

interpret the spirit of the Revolution, 
and inspire a renewed sense of the debt 
the country owes the men who made it 
independent ; and in erecting this mon 

o ument to one of its heroes Ahe Govern- 

| ment has honored itself, for the nation 
which forgets its past is a nation unwor- 

. thy of.a future--and Americans are not 

. willing for America to forget. 

; The subjects mentioned are but a part 
of the work done by Mr. Valentine since 
the opening of his studio; but so quietly, 
so unostentatiously has he kept his cov- 
enant not to compromise with the temp- 
tations of the age, not to sacrifice his 
ideals to uncultured demands, pre- 
serve at all costs the worthiest traditions 
of the best art, to cherish and protect 
them against the encroachments of infe- 
riority born of quick sales, that he is not 
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as well known in the world at large, per- 
haps, as he should be. But while his 
devotion to idealism has kept him out- 
side the pale of popular notoriety, if has 
given his work the stamp of authority, 
given it a spiritual and intellectual qual- 
ity that separates it from much in mod- 
ern art, and brought him the reward 
most grateful to the worker, the creator, 
the dreamer—-the recognition of his 
ideals and the homage that their execu- 
tion inspires. 

With an absorbing love for and loyalty 
to his profession, Mr. Valentine has 
brought to its development an unusual 
insight into its demands, an intellect 
strong and sensitive, a spiritual refine- 
ment, a sane judgment, an appealing 
personality, a vigorous grasp of ethical 
values, and a critical faculty that insists 
upon persistent effort until perfection, 

far as in his power lies, is reached ; 
and the result shows a ripeness, a finish, 
an individualism that is the product of 
unhurried striving and of a comradeship 
with things that are fine and beautiful 
and of high repute. 
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THE SIDE JAM 


was my first visit to the 
Tahquamenon drive—or, 
rather, I hoped it was going 
to be, though as yet I did 
not know just how those 
hopes were to be realized. 
I had alighted from a rail- 
way train on a morning in early May 
at a little station on the edge of the 
Tahquamenon Swamp, and I knew that 
somewhere toward the north and west, 
at an indefinite distance, was the Tah- 
quamenon River, rolling along through 
the woods on its way to Lake Superior. 
And somewhere on the Tahquamenon 
River was the Tahquamenon drive; but 
just where or how I could reach it, or 
how, indeed, I could reach the river at 
all, I*did not know, and there seemed to 
be no one at Eckerman who could tell 
me. 

But Fortune, for once, was kind. I 
was still puzzling over the problem when 
an express train pulled up for a moment 
at the station and a tall, elderly man in 
woodman’s garb stepped off and gave 
me a hearty good-morning. For an 
instant I could not place him; then J 


recognized him as a land-looker whom I 
had met in the woods some years before. 
His errand at Eckerman was the same as 
mine -to find the drive—though his 
motive was a different one. The firm 
that owned the timber had heard nothing 
from it for some time, and had sent him 
to see where it was and when it might 
be expected atthe mill. Moreover, they 
had provided a driving team and a low, 
broad-seated buggy to carry him as far 
as McNurney’s place. ‘There was room 
for another passenger. Would I go 
along? I certainly would, and an hour 
later we were bowling northward over 
the stage road that leads to the south 
shore of Lake Superior. 

It was a bright, sunshiny morning, with 
a faint chill in the air, but with a promise 
of better things in the near future. Be- 
side the corduroy the trailing arbutus 
was in blossom, and up in the hardwood, 


to which we presently climbed, there | 


were spring-beauties by thousands, and 
in places the ground was fairly yellow 
with. dog’s-tooth violets. Most of the 
trees were bare, for spring comes late to 


the Lake Superior basin. Some of the 
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beeches had even a few of their last 
year’s leaves, frayed and tattered and 
bleached almost white by the winter 
storms, still clinging to their lower 
branches. But the hazel bushes were 
putting forth their new foliage, and in 
the lowlands the tamaracks showed a 
faint tinge of green. | 

Nine miles from Eckerman we left the 
stage road, and turning toward the west, 
we drove as far again along the section 
lines, now and then passing ah old Gov- 
ernment blaze, a witness-tree, or a corner, 
while the land-looker discoursed pleas- 
antly of woods-lore and the ways and 
methods of timber-cruisers. Occasion- 
ally he would drop other matters to 
speculate on where in kingdom-come 
that drive could be, till I felt quite as if 
I were starting out with Stanley to find 
Dr. Livingstone. Then, by and by, we 
left the dry hardwood and the rocky pine 
ridges and dropped down again into the 
cedar swamp, where the road was very 
bad and the mud-holes very numerous, 
and at last we reached a place where 
the corduroy was all afloat and the buggy, 
for a moment, seemed uncertain whether 
to founder or tocapsize. But the horses 
struggled through, and in a minute more 
we were crossing a dry, level field. 


McNurney’s place is a broad green 


clearing that slopes gently down to the 
dark, silent river. Facing the water 
stands the house, low and rambling, with 
a small flag flying from the peak of the 
roof and flower-beds laid out in the door- 
yard—the only inhabited house for sixty 
miles up and down the Tahquamenon. 
Close by are the barns, the blacksmith 
shop, and a number of outbuildings that 
once belonged to a lumber camp, and all 
around are the dense woods, mixed hard- 
wood and evergreen growth, with a few 
scattered pines here and there, relics of 
the years before the lumbermen came. 
The frogs sing day and night, the par- 
tridges nest not far away, the muskrats 
have their holes in the river-banks, and 
at dusk the deer come out into the clear- 
ing to see if there are any vegetables left 
in the garden. 

McNurney himself was not at home, 
for that spring he was foreman of the 
drive, but his wife and son were there, 
and said in answer to our inquiries that 


they could give us lodging that night, 
and that we could perhaps get McIntosh, 
the bear-trapper, to take us on up the 
river. ‘That the drive was still above us 
was evident, for the river was strewn 
with its advance guard—stray pieces of 
spruce and balsam pulpwood, big pine 
logs and little pine logs, hemlock logs 
with the bark on and hemlock logs with- 
out, and once ina while a piece of cedar. 
Some of them were very buoyant, while 
others were almost completely water- 
logged and showed only the tip of one 
end as they went by. ‘The naked sticks 
of hemlock rode highest, for they had 
had their sap pretty well dried out before 
they were put in the water. 

“Yes, sir, them peeled logs floats 
good,” the land-looker said. 

Presently, as we stood on the bank 
watching them go by, McIntosh’s little 
black gasoline launch appeared, a mere 
clinker-built rowboat fitted with a 
small second-hand engine. McIntosh, it 
seemed, lived in lower Michigan, but 
came every spring to trap bears for a 
few weeks on the Tahquamenon. Going 
after bears with a launch was something 
new to the land-looker and me, but it 
appeared that his traps were strung along 
the river and its branches for a distance 
of twenty or thirty miles, and the boat 
was really very handy in visiting them. 
At least it was when the engine would 
work. Sometimes it would and some- 
times it wouldn’t. ‘This afternoon, how- 
ever, it seemed to be in a fairly good 
humor, and the land-looker engaged him 
to come at seven o'clock the next morn- 
ing and take us on our way. 

About sunset three or four men came 
up from a bridge, four miles down 
stream, where they had been busy all 
day guiding the stray logs through a 
broken span and keeping them from 
jamming. The McNurney daughters 
came home from an afternoon call on 
the trapper’s wife, who was temporarily 
occupying a deserted log cabin a mile 
and a half away, and it was a goodly 
company that sat down around the sup- 
per-table. In the evening we played 
flinch, which game had lately been intro- 
duced on the Tahquamenon. ‘The trap- 
per’s wife had had something to do with 
it, I think—at.any rate, she had told the 
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daughters of the house that it was all 
the rage in Kalamazoo. And promptly 
at seven the next morning McIntosh was 
on hand and we started up the river to 
find the drive. 

But we had not gone far when the 
trapper'’s troubles began. The engine 
balked. Over and over and over again 
he cranked it, and it started up with a 
heavy “thud, thud, thud,” ran faster 
and faster for a minute or two till it 
sounded like the long roll of a partridge, 
and then stopped short just as the boat 
was getting under way. He kept at it 
for perhaps an hour, but he had to give 
it up at last, and, getting out his oars, 
he began slowly and toilsomely to row 
us up stream against the current. If he 
had good luck with the bears, he said, 
so that he had a little money to spend, 


_ he was going to get an automatic sparker, 


and then——then we would see how that 
launch could go. 

By and by he turned toward the right- 
hand bank and thrust her nose into the 
moss of the cedarswamp. He hadatrap 
set a few rods back in the woods, he said, 
and he wanted to see if it had caught 
anything. So we all disembarked and 


made our way up a faint trail to a tiny 
hut, only three or four feet in height, 
made of balsam boughs and small logs. 
It looked very innocent, but just inside 
its open doorway a huge steel trap was 
set, fastened by a short chain to a heavy 
clog, and it would go hard with any bear 
that walked in after the rabbit’s head 
that lay on the ground in the far corner. 
But so far no bear had entered—proba- 
bly none had .passed that way—and the 
prospects for the automatic sparker 
seemed poor. 

However, the drive proved not very 
difficult to find. You can always find a 
drive if you take the right river at the 
right season and follow it far enough. 
As we worked slowly up stream, mile 
after mile, the logs grew more and more 
numerous, and by and by we rounded a 
bend and saw the whole surface of the 
river covered and almost hidden by the 
floating timber. We had to push it aside 
to make a road for the launch. And 
then, from around a far curve, the wan- 
nigan came slowly into view—two rafts 
and a scow chained together, the rafts 
carrying canvas tents, and the scow a 
little cabin with a stovepipe sticking up 
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through its roof. Drifting quietly down 
with the current, it presently crept in 
under the bank and stopped, while we 
pushed our way with some difficulty 
through the crowding logs and were soon 
alongside. The trapper immediately 
went to tinkering at his engine, in the 
vain hope that he could find the difficulty 
and remedy it, and the land-looker and I 
climbed aboard the wannigan and hunted 
up McNurney. The foreman was not 
far away, and he was soon telling us of 
his progress hitherto, and of the drown- 
ing of one of his men the previous after- 
noon. ‘Three or four new hands Had 
been on their way down the river in a 
leaky little tub of a rowboat, to join the 
drive,and they had had some whisky with 
them. ‘They drank, they quarreled, they 
capsized ; and now there was one river- 
man less on the Tahquamenon. 

“ There comes the rear,” said McNur- 
ney, after a time; and, looking up the 
river across the floating timber, we saw 
fifteen or twenty men coming around a 
distant bend. ‘They were moving about 
busily, some in small boats, some on the 
logs, and some on shore, and they seemed 
to be urging the timber down stream 
with their pike-poles and peaveys. 

We had found the drive, without a 
doubt, and the land-looker was able to 
go home the next day with his report. 
But I stayed on and followed the men 
at their work, eating with them, sleeping 
with them, talking with them, and learn- 
ing a little of the life of the river. 

The day began at half-past three, when 
Dingman, the cook, woke us with a solo 
on his five-foot tin horn—a sound like a 
demented bugle-call pitched two octaves 
too low and wandering aimlessly all over 
the bass clef in the loudest, wildest, 
weirdest music that ever woke the echoes 
of the swamp. Up and down, up and 
down, up and down it went, over and over 
and over again, in scales and trills and 
arpeggios and quavers, ending at last with 
three short, sharp blasts like an angry 
steam-whistle. The whole floor of the 
tent, save for a little space around the 
small box stove, was one big straw bed 
laid on the logs that formed the raft; 
and now the blankets began to heave, 
and out from under them came a dozen 
men. The majority were Canadian- 
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French, and a decidedly good-looking lot. 
One ortwo were heavily bearded, but more 
were clean-shaven. Most of them were 
quite young, none were old, and nearly 
all were like the fishers of Venice— 


“ Gaunt, sinewy men, that are good to see.” 


But they were certainly noisy. They 
jabbered f/avois violently as they slipped 
into their outer garments and pulled on 
their spiked river-shoes, while a volley of 
similar sounds came from the other tent, 
only a few feet away. 

‘The crew runs heavy to frogs,” I had 
heard one of the few Americans say the 
day before, ‘“‘and when they get to talk- 
ing you can’t hardly hear yourself think.” 

As I lifted the tent-flap on that first 
morning and stepped out upon the edge 
of the raft, it seemed to me again, as it 
had so many times before, that I had 
forgotten how beautiful the world could 
be. Half the river was covered with 
the brown logs, lying quiet like a herded 
flock, and the other half was shining like 


-a mirror. The whole eastern sky was 


flushing with the glory of the sunrise, 
the first golden light was just sliding 
over the tree-tops, and even the dark, 
somber-colored hemlocks on the hillsides 
could not help looking cheerful. From 
around the nearest bend came the notes 
of “le rossignol,” the white-throated spar- 
row, and over all the woods and the 
water hung the peace and freshness of 
early morning in the wilderness. 

With the river for a wash-bowl we made 
a hasty—and perhaps a somewhat super- 
ficial—toilet, and trooped aboard the 
scow for breakfast. The little cabin was 
nearly filled by a huge cook-stove that 
left only room for a narrow work-table, 
some shelves, and the bunks of the fore- 
man, the cook, and the clerk; but further 
forward was a space that was roofed over 
but not walled in, and here stood an- 
other table, covered with oilcloth and 
loaded down with stacks of tin plates 
and small tin basins, piles of iron knives 
and three-tined forks, a_ three-gallon 
coffee-pot, dripping-pans full of fried 
ham and browned potatoes, and small 
mountains of bread, cookies, and dough- 


nuts. Each man helped himself, and as | 


soon as his plate and his coffee-basin 
were full he backed away to make room 
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for the man behind him and to hustle 
for a seat on a bag of potatoes, a chest 
of tea, a box of crackers, the wood-pile, 
the edge of the scow, or athwart of the 
big red bateau that lay alongside. And 
presently the plates began to come back, 
not only empty, but each one thought- 
fully polished with a bit of bread, that 
the labor of dish-washing might be light- 
ened for the busy cook. 

Promptly at four o’clock McNurney 
called “ All aboard!” and we went to 
work. 

Now, the problem of handling a drive 
in which the logs are not made up into 
rafts—-as is sometimes done—but are 
simply turned loose on the river, is to 
keep them from jamming and to see 
that no stragglers are left behind. And 
it is the stragglers that give the most 
trouble—the stray sticks that run aground 
in the shallow places, and that, if the 
water falls considerably after the spring 
freshets, are often left high and dry on 
the banks to make what the river-driver 
calls a ‘dry rear.” Now and then, it is 
true, a whole field of logs catches in a 
narrow bend, and the entire crew has to 
go forward to the point of congestion 
and set things moving; but most of the 
time the men are taking care of the rear 
while the rest of the drive takes care of 
itself. This morning there was a slight 
jam, which accounted for the logs lying 
motionless beside us when we stepped 
out of the tents; but an hour’s work with 
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THE WANNIGAN 


the pike-poles and peaveys was enough 
to break it up, and the crew came troop- 
ing back. Just behind the drive a long 
boom, made of logs chained together 
end to end, was stretched across the 
stream from shore to shore, and the big 
red bateau took charge of it at one end, 
while a square, box-like scow took the 
other. Ashort distance ahead of the boom 
went two smaller boats, one. following 
each bank, and a few men were usually 
walking along the shores, sometimes on 
land, sometimes wading in the water, 
and sometimes afloat ‘“‘ on the loose.”’ 

The first time a river-driver asked me 
if I was “any good on the loose,” I 
thought he was trying to satisfy an evil 
curiosity with regard to the possible lax- 
ness of my moral character, and that he 
was wondering whether or not I would 
make a congenial companion on a spree. 
This proved to be a mistake. ‘“ The 
loose’ is the term used on the drive to 
designate logs or pulpwood sticks float- 
ing loosely on the surface of the river, and 
to be “‘ good on the loose” is to be able 
to go about on it wherever one pleases 
without getting wet. To ride a big pine 
log is not so very difficult, but to walk or 
run across a field of pulpwood, where most 
of the sticks are far too small to carry a 
man’s weight, is like skating on very 
thin ice. 

Handling the rear was a simple enough 
matter when you once knew how. ‘The 
men on shore applied their peaveys to 
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such logs as lay bedded in the sand or 
half hidden in the grass and bushes, and 
rolled them into the water. The men 
in the smaller boats and on the loose 
took care of those that were lightly 
stranded, and thrust them out where the 
current could carry them off. MecNur- 
ney paddled about in his light canoe, 
keeping an eye on everybody else; and 
last of all came the boom, sweeping 
everything before it and leaving the 
river clean. 

At half-past eight, and again at two 
in the afternoon, Dingman’s tin horn 
summoned everybody to what he called 
lunch, though the table was set with 
everything it had held at breakfast, with 
the addition of pork and beans anda 
goodly array of pastry. There is a 
couplet sometimes quoted on the drive 
which runs: 


“ Tread on my corns and tell me lies, 
But don’t feed wre dried-apple pies.” 


But I do not think it was meant to 
apply to Dingman. His dried-apple 
pies never went begging, nor his cakes, 
nor his doughnuts, nor anything that 
was Dingman’s. 
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The next three or four days were like 
the first, except that the river gradually 
grew narrower, the banks higher and 
steeper, and the current swifter and 
stronger. The men talked a good deal 
about the falls, and at night they asked 
one another, half jokingly, half in ear- 
nest, what would happen to us if a por- 
cupine should gnaw the mooring-lines in 
two before morning and set the wannigan 
adrift. And at last we came to the head 
of the long rapids that lead down to 
where the ‘Tahquamenon leaps out over 
a ledge of gray sandstone and drops 
forty feet into the whirlpool below. ‘The 
wannigan could go no farthér, so the 
tents were taken ashore and set up on a 
level, grassy spot, and the rafts broken 
up and their fragments added to the 
drive. The boom, too, was laid aside, 
for it would have been impossible to 
handle it in that rushing water. Besides, 
there was no longer any need of sweep- 
ing the river, for every log that was 
rolled into the swift current was whisked 
away on the instant, like a feather on the 
gale. But very often it did not go far 
before it came to a halt again. The 
river was shallow and its bed full of 
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rocks, and the logs were constantly run- 
ning aground and often piled up in 
little islands in the very midst of the 
rapids. One morning I sat on the bank 
and watched the river-drivers demolish 
one of these “center jams.” ‘The men 
had gathered on a “side jam” a little 
farther up stream, and one of them 
shoved a log loose from the pile, stepped 
aboard it, and, with his peavey for a paddle 
and balancing-pole, started on the short 
but trying voyage to the wooden island. 
Another followed him, and another, and 


thing in about the same way to the side 
jam. Once, not many years ago, such a 
center jam formed just above the falls, 
only a few yards back from the verge, and 
to break it the men were obliged to get 
down into the water below it, stand 
there with the falls behind them and the 
current swirling about their knees, and 
pry the bottom logs out with their pea- 
veys. ‘The water was not deep, and the 
jam itself sheltered them from the rush of 
the river, but if a man. lost his footing 
he was gone. Carefully and cautiously 
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another, until one by one they all had 
worked their way down to the center 
jam. Some made it without even wetting 
their feet, while others lost their balance 
and went into the water almost to their 
hips. But the side jam protected them 
from the full strength of the rapids, and, 
wading or riding, they all reached the 
island and soon tore it to pieces with 
their peaveys and sent it hurrying off, a 
log at a time, down the river. And then 
they waded ashore and did the same 


they worked the first log loose, and as 
it started toward them they leaped upon 
it, and, before it could get away with 
them, jumped from it to the jam. But 
loosening one stick was not enough to 
start the rest, and they soon found that 
the whole pile would have to be torn 
apart little by little. More than that, 
other logs kept coming down the rapids 
and adding themselves to it, so that it 
grew at one end as rapidly as they could 
tear it away at the other; but they kept 
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at it, and in the course of time they 
worked back ten or twelve rods from the 
brink. And then, of a sudden, one of 
them saw a long piece of pulpwood com- 
ing for him. There was no time for him 
to dodge, and it was too small to hold 
him if he mounted it, so, as the only 
chance, he tried to jump over it. But 
it was too quick for him. It took him 
across the thighs, and the next instant 
he was down and the river was sweeping 
him towards the falls. On he went, 
faster and faster, nearer and nearer, till 
he was almost on the verge, and then, 
by some miracle of strength and agility, 
he got his spiked shoes against some- 
thing solid, rose to his feet, and started 
to wade back against the current, Little 
by little he forged ahead till he met 
some logs large enough to carry his 
weight, and, mounting them, he jumped 
from one to another till he reached the 
jam. And then the foreman—not Mc- 
Nurney, however—cursed him for hav- 
ing dropped his peavey, and he waded 
out again almost to the brink, found it 
where it had caught between some rocks, 
and brought it back. 

To-day there were no center jams so 
close to the falls, but there was a side 
jam along the left-hand bank, and all 
the larger logs grounded for at least a 
moment when they reached the brink, 
where the water spread out thin as it 
took the leap—too thin to carry them 
over without bumping. Many of them 
turned sidewise and went rolling along 
in a smother of foam and spray till they 
dropped off. Some shot half-way over 
without turning, and then hung there for 
several minutes, like cannon pointing 
from the wall of a fortress; and if one 
of them was hollow, as sometimes hap 
pened, the water went rushing through 
it and spurted from its outer end as from 
a gigantic faucet. Isat on a stump and 
watched them for hours, and I could 
have stayed there a week and never have 
grown weary. 

At one side of the whirlpool a great 
pile of timber had formed, half under 
the falling water, with its base hidden 
in drifts of foam and its apex resting 
against the sandstone iedge above; and 
prowling about on this pile, where a 


single misstep might easily have meant 
death, and where the spray often fell 
upon their shoulders and at times the 
rising mist almost hid them from view, 
were three men; while overhead, stand- 
ing on the side jam on the very edge of 
the falls, was a fourth, handling one end 
of a long rope. ‘The other end reached 
across the corner of the whirlpool and 
up to the rocky hillside, where a team 
of horses had hold of it, and from its 
middle, where it sagged over the lower 
pile, there hung a huge steel hook, like 
a giant fish-hook without a barb. Pres- 
ently, when they were ready, the three 
men caught it as it swung from the rope, 
and drove it deep into a log with heavy 
blows of a peavey. That done, they 
signaled to the teamster, and the horses 
pulled till it tore out again, or, if they 
had good luck, till the big stick was 
drawn out of the pile and dropped into 
the whirlpool, where the river caught it 
and spun it round and round in the great 
eddy till it must have been fairly dizzy, 
and at last sent it flying down the gorge 
on its way to Lake Superior. ' Then the 
horses slacked on the rope, the man on 
the brink of the falls drew the hook back 
where the other three could reach it, and 
they did it all over again. 

The sun was shining gloriously. The 
leaping, roaring water flashed and spark- 
led and gleamed as it pitched over the 
ledge and dropped out of sight in its 
own mist and spray. Far below me the 
brown logs circled endlessly, and the 
gorge lay like a great gash in the green 
woods, flooded. with the white, foam- 
covered river. The man on the brink 
seemed posing for a sculptor, now stand- 
ing erect on the outermost log, now 
stepping back and bracing himself as he 
hauled in the line. The foreman passed 
up and down, using the pile as a stair- 
way between the upper rapids and the 
whirlpool, and the three men went about 
their business quietly and deliberately— 
neither reckless nor anxious—as if in 
such a place as this the risking of one’s 
life became a mere matter of course. 
And over it all, filling the bright spring 
morning with its splendid music, was 
the thundering voice of the falls. 

I wish I were there now. 
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PERDITA 
A Winters Tale 


When, Perdita, my fair-belov’d, my sweet, 
You speak—I’d have you do it evermore; 
You sing—I’d have you do it evermore ; 
You dance—I’d wish the moving of your feet, 
Like sun-kiss’d waves that ever fleet 
Before the wind, should dance for evermore, 
And each your doing stil! for evermore 
Should add fresh queenliness to queenship meet. 
For, Perdita, thou, midst thy flowers thyself 
A queen of flowers, wearing thy garland crown 
Most princess-like, princess in all but pride, 
Art all princess to Florizel, himself 
Who, if need be, would lay his princedom down 
For evermore, to win thee for his bride. 


ROSALIND 
As You Like lt 


O frolic queen of Arcady, in guise 
Of saucy page, thy man’s caparison 
Doth mock thy maiden disposition 
With doublet and with hose, yet loving-wise, 
Frank innocence laughs out of laughing eyes 
And dignifies thy counterfeit, for one 
Who breathes of joy and youth’s fresh prime alone 
Can so with privilege play nor lose love’s prize. 
Ah, Rosalind, beneath this greenwood shade 
Do I, when fleets the time so carelessly, 
Dream o’er thy story on my Shakespeare’s page, 
And, lost in Arden, seek a world new-made, 
The counterfeit of youth’s lost years, ah me! 
Love-mocked by memory of that golden age. 


PORTIA 
The Merchant of Venice 


O fairest Portia, thrice fair lady, wrought 
By the speechless message of thine eyes 
And by strong faith’s contagious power, in guise 
Of wistful hope, which had no tongue but thought, 
Bassanio came in quest of thee, and fought 
His fortune’s fate and won—by love made wise— 
The happy hazard of the casket’s prize, 
Which greed-led suitors erst had vainly sought. 
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The Deanery, Ely. 


Happy in this wert thou: but happier still 
By mother-wit to save thy lover’s friend 
From bitter malice of the ruthless Jew: 
Happiest of all, dear lady, in thy will 
Queen o’er thyself, to bear unto life’s end 
Love’s equal yoke, a noble woman’s due. 


BEATRICE 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Most wise, most witty, and most willful maid, 
Dear Lady of Disdain, in Love’s despite 
Love’s heretic—dear Love, ah woeful wight! 
The sport of such a lady’s flanconade 
Whose pride on gallant Benedick hath lade 
Scorn’s mocking laughter, scorn misprising right ; 
While he, a generous fencer, in delight 
Of quarte and tierce, on her makes merry raid. 
Ah, Beatrice, his subtler rapier thrust 
Which hits and hurts not, till love’s armor-joint 
Is pierced, and sweet capitulation’s spoil 
Is won, shall so win thee, as win he must 
Who in such war of wit still wields his foil 
With button of good humor on the point. 


VOLUMNIA 
Cortolanus 
“ Behold Volumnia, patroness of Rome!” 
They cried, the fickle commons, who but late 
Had bann’d her son, to face the blows of fate 
Far in the Volscian land, there to become 
‘Traitor to self and country, friends and home: 
And now when mother’s love could naught abate 
His vengeance, won a way through his dire hate 
By mother’s scorn to quell his passion’s foam. 
© world, thy slippery turns! How hard bested 
The mother-heart to gain for Rome fair peace; 
She sav’d her country but she lost her son; 
Nay, lost her son alive, to gain him dead 
A nobler memory, for in life’s surcease 
His honor and his fame were both:rewon. 


MIRANDA 
The Tempest 
© most admired Miranda! peerless maid, 
All child in wonder’s sweet simplicity, 
Brave eyes, like water flashing back the sky, 
Blue and translucent: here in this island glade 
A very queen to him thy father bade 
By Ariel’s magic to thy feet, that he 
With tribute of his crown might dower thee, 
And Prosper’s wrongs through Love should thus be paid. 
© brave new world, transformed by Love’s strong power 
To work such miracles! yea, in Love’s name 
Let lovers all—where’er their Fortunate Isle— 
Still cry “ Amen!” upon that golden hour 
When Ferdinand her prince and lover came, 
Drawn to the wonder of Miranda’s smile. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITIES 


BY DOUGLAS HALL 


OST Americans, if 
asked to name the 
universities of Eng- 
land, would promptly 
respond with Oxford 
and Cambridge, more 
hesitatingly add Lon- 
don and perhaps Dur- 

ham, and there the roll-call would cease. 

Yet not half would have been told.  Bir- 

mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Shef- 

field, and Leeds, all established within 
the last six years, must now be included 
to make the tale complete. 

To the Briton of the future the early 
years of the twentieth century will be 
significant, not for the Boer wars or the 
fiscal campaigns which absorbed public 
attention in their day, but for the unob- 
trusive coming into being of these five 
reat new centers of light and leading. 
The movement testifies to the revival of 
interest in educational matters apparent 
on all sides in England. America’s com- 
mercial invasion, Germany’s utilization 
of science in industry, Japan’s new birth 
through education, have led to much 
searching of heart in Britain, and to a 
conviction that the educational system 
must be thoroughly overhauled. Hence 
the present fierce controversy over the 
elementary school provisions of the new 
Education Bill, the commissions of in- 
quiry into secondary schools, and, finally, 
the doubling of the nation’s university 
facilities at a stroke. 

Appreciation of England’s university 
needs was slow in coming. For seven 
centuries Oxford and Cambridge were 
practically alone. Then, some seventy 
or eighty years ago, an attempt was 
made by the poet Campbell, Lord 
Brougham, and other leading English 
liberals of the day to found a great uni- 
versity at London, which should be open 
to Dissenters, at that time barred from 
Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The opposition 
of the older universities prevented the 


full realization of the plan, and a patch- 
work compromise was adopted which 
lasted out the century. A University of 
London was created, but it was practi- 
cally only an examining board; the 
teaching functions were given to two 
separate corporations—the Whig Uni- 
versity College and the Tory King’s 
College. - A somewhat similar principle 
was adopted in nearly all the charters 
which followed. The federal University 
of Victoria, founded in the early eighties, 
was a bodiless head—a mere examining 
and administrative board. Under it were 
pyrouped three teaching bodies—Univer- 
sity College at Liverpool, Owens Col- 
lege at Manchester, and Yorkshire Col- 
lege at Leeds. So with the federal 
Royal University of Ireland, and its 
three colleges of Cork, Belfast, and Gal- 
way; and the University of Wales, with 
its colleges of Bangor, Cardiff, and 
Aberystwyth. ‘This novel method of or- 
ganization, peculiar to England, did not 
fulfill the hopes of its creators. It secured 
a certain unity of standard and method, 
and prevented an undue multiplication 
of degree-giving bodies. But it belonged 
to the era which laid stress on examina- 
tions, not on research; it cramped the 
activities of the federal colleges into a 
deadening uniformity, and prevented 
the half-baked ‘“ University Colleges ” 
from obtaining any of that prestige and 
strong local pride which attach to a full- 
fledged university. 

Accordingly, when, in 1900, Birming- 
ham, under Mr. Chamberlain’s inspira- 
tion, determined to found a university, it 
would have none of the federal plan, and 
firmly rejected the proposal that it should 
be content with a Birmingham Univer- 
sity College, under the wing of the Uni- 
versity of Victoria. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
influence in the Cabinet was then all 
powerful, and the Privy Council granted 
a charter to the University of Birming- 


ham, the first example in England of the 
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type of university so familiar in America 
and on the Continent, compact, autono- 
mous, self-centered, equipped alike for 
teaching, for examining, and for research. 
Birmingham’s example was contagious. 
Liverpool University College broke away 
from the University of Victoria and was 
created a university in 1903; in rapid 


succession followed the chartering of the 
Victoria University of Manchester, the 
University of Leeds, and last year the 
University of Sheffield. 

I¢ is significant that all of these new- 
fledged universities are found in the 
North and the Midlands, within a radius 
of fifty miles. This location is not a 
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mere accident. It is the necessary out- 
come, the crowning proof, of the shifting 
of the center of power and energy of 
England from the agricultural South to 
the industrial North. Not in the green 


day, the practical note is dominant in 
all these twentieth-century foundations. 
The ideal of Birmingham is not the ideal 
of Oxford. Lacking all the traditions 
and collegiate charm of the Isis and the 
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hills of Oxfordshire nor the rich fen- 
lands of Cambridge, but in seafaring 
Liverpool, cotton-spinning Manchester, 
metal-working Sheffield, cloth-weaving 
Leeds, and iron-mongering Birmingham, 
are England’s new universities estab- 
lished. 

Partly from this industrial setting, 
partly from the general tendency of the 
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Cam, finding their students not in the 
Eton-trained boys with two or three hun- 
dred pounds a year for pocket-money, 
but in the board-school-trained sons and 
daughters of city middle-class homes, the 
new universities have recognized their 
limitations and their opportunities. Cul- 
ture must give place to service. They 
are practically technical schools for all 


ite 
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the brain-working professions. ‘They 
have adopted Ezra Cornell’s maxim with 
a completeness which challenges even 
the most ambitious of American univer- 
sities. In; Manchester, for example, 
there are faculties of arts, theology, law, 
and medicine, of science and technology, 
of pedagogy and music, schools of com- 
merce, dentistry, pharmacy, and public 
health. This does not mean that they 
are professional training schools and 
nothing more. The arts department is 
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useful local application. Leeds is the 
center of England’s textile industry, and 
accordingly we find in its university a 
School of Textile Industries and a 
School of Dyeing and Color Chemistry, 
which are doing excellent work. Had 
such a faculty as the latter been estab- 
lished twenty years ago, England would 
not now be galled by the spectacle of 
her one-time supremacy in the chemical 
and coloring industries wrested from her 
by researchful Germany. At Sheffield, 
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CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, KENSINGTON 
Now part of the reorganized University of London—the chief center for technical work 


strong and important, especially in Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
and no small degree of general training 
is required of all aspirants for profes- 


sional degrees. On research especial 


stress is laid, and in pure science more 
than in applied, for even enlightened 
materialism knows that the longest way 
round is the shortest home when scien- 
tific discoveries are in question. Still, 
the dominant note is unquestionably 
practical usefulness. 

Not only are these universities strong- 
ly technological, but they each and all lay 
stress on the branches of science uf most 


appropriately, the Schools of Metallurgy 
and Mining are predominant. Liver- 
pool, perhaps, is most famous for its 
School of Tropical Medicine, under 
Major Ronald Ross, famous for his dis- 
covery of the connection between the 
mosquito and malaria. The school was 
endowed by Sir Alfred Jones, head of 
the great steamship firm of Elder, Demp- 
ster & Co., whose interests on the 
West African coast make tropical sani- 
tation a vital issue.. The departments 
of marine biology and fisheries, of elec- 
trotechnics and physical chemistry, are 
also specially strong here. In Birming- 
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ham metallurgy and mining are promi- 
nent, and in Manchester much excellent 
research work has been done in chemis- 
try and physics and their application to 
the Cotton City’s industries. 

This local adaptation is only one phase 
of the broader question of the.relation of 
the university to its city home, which is per- 


wert 
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ham is not satisfied with a municipal tram- 
way, a municipal gas-works; it must also 
have a municipal art gallery and a mu- 
nicipal university. Our American cities, 
with few exceptions, have as yet learned 
only half their lesson. 

If the university adapts itself to the 
city’s industries, the city on its part 


DR. NATHAN BODINGTON 
Principal of Leeds University 


haps the most significant feature of these 
new institutions. They are essentially 
civic universities, the creation of cities as 
conscious of their own individuality as 
the medizval city-states of Italy. Each 
is an integral part of the communal life of 
its town, not a thing apart as Oxford and 
Cambridge have been for centuries and as 
most American universities are to-day—in 
their cities but not of them. -The tremen- 
dous growth of municipal activities in the 
past thirty years in England is evidently 
not confined to providing for the more 
material wants of the citizens. Birming- 


makes generous provision for the uni- 
versity’s financial needs. ‘The Corpora- 
tion of Manchester has given at various 
times $800,000 towards the endowment 
of its university, and in conjunction with 
the Lancashire County Council gives an 
annual grant of about $25,000. Liver- 
pool’s Council levies a rate of a penny 
in the pound in aid of the University of 
Liverpool, producing about $70,000 a 
year. Sheffield is granted $35,000 by 
the city, and, in common with Leeds, 
shares in the generosity of the Yorkshire 
County Councils, while Birmingham’s 
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grant averages $35,000. In addition 
each university receives on the average 
$20,000 a year from the National Gov- 
ernment—the Government’s aid to higher 
education, that is to say, amounts in 
total to less than one-fifth of one per 
cent. of the annual grant to the army and 
navy. 

Private gifts, of course, have not been 
wanting. Several of the universities 
owe their founding, as colleges, to indi- 
vidual benefactors—Birmingham to Sir 
Josiah Mason, and Manchester to John 
Owens—while the recent expansion has 
been made possible only by widespread 
popular subscriptions. But the Ameri- 
can university’s faithful friend, the mill- 
ionaire, has not risen to the occasion in 
England. ‘To some extent his place has 
been characteristically taken by the old 
guild companies. These picturesque 
survivals from medizval times, which 
are popularly supposed to find no use 
for their great accumulated funds except 


in annual dinners of aldermanic propor- 
tions, are contributing extensively to the 
new universities. ‘The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, the Worshipful Company of Dra- 
pers, the Clothworkers, and the Skinners 
have been especially liberal, their gifts 
as a general rule being applied to tech- 
nical departments most nearly allied with 
the traditional trade. 

Meantime London has been the scene 
of a parallel movement. The compro- 
mise of 1836, by which the demands of 
the metropolis for a great seat of learn- 
ing corresponding to the wealth and im- 
perial position of the world’s chief city 
were put off by the establishing of a 
shadow of a university which was noth- 
ing more than a vast board of examin- 
ers, did not work well. After several 
Royal Commissions had considered the 
question, a comprehensive measure was 
passed by Parliament in 1900, providing 
for the reorganization of the university 
as a teaching body, and the inclusion 
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within it of practically all the existing 
scattered centers of instruction, both 
academic and professional, in the me- 
tropolis, with headquarters in the mag- 
nificent building of the Imperial Insti- 
tute. ‘The new university starts out with 
a strong professorate, with thirty or forty 
centers of undergraduate teaching dis- 
persed throughout the metropolis, and 
with capital in the shape of land and 
buildings of about ten million dollars. 
But this is only the beginning. A uni- 
versity which should rise to the height of 
London’s opportunity, give undergradu- 
ate instruction to the twenty thousand 
students whom the seven millions of the 
metropolitan area will shortly furnish, 
provide postgraduate courses for the 
provincial and colonial students, bring 
order out of the present haphazard and 
wasteful medical courses presented by 
the eleven hospital schools of London, 
take legal instruction out of the red-tape- 
bound hands of the Master Benchers of 
the Inns of Court, and provide the tech- 
nological training English industries so 
sorely need, will require an endowment of 
many millions sterling. The university’s 
needs are ina fair way to be supplied. 
Individual benefactors like Sir Donald 
Currie, and the late Mr. Alfred Beit, the 
South African magnate, have made lib- 
eral gifts, the Goldsmiths’ Company has 
given a large block of land and $25,000 
a year, while the London County Coun- 
cil, not to be behind the municipalities 
of the North in civic patriotism, has 
made an annual grant of $50,000. 

The new universities have been for- 
tunate in the caliber of the men in whose 
hands their destinies have been placed. 
The titular heads inevitably are drawn 
from the aristocracy—the Duke of 
Devonshire is President of Victoria, and 
Earl Spencer its Chancellor; the Earl of 
Derby presides over Liverpool, the Mar- 
quis of Ripon over Leeds, and the Duke 
of Norfolk over Sheffield, while the soli- 
tary commoner is the Chancellor of 
Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain. The 
active heads, with one exception, are 
men of long academic experience. Sir 
Arthur William Ricker was distinguished 


as a physicist before he gave up his chair 
in the Royal College of Science for the 
principalship of London. Vice-Chan- 
cellor Bodington, of Leeds, is the only 
classicist in the group ; he was for many 
years Professor of Greek in Mason Col- 
lege and later in Yorkshire College, 
out of which Leeds University has 
developed. Principal Hopkinson, of 
Victoria, came to preferment through the 
law; as Stowell Professor at Oxford he 
made the reputation which led to his 
present appointment. The head of 
Birmingham, Sir Oliver Lodge, is known 
the world over as one of the most original 
and stimulating, if not always most con- 
vincing, of living thinkers, eminent in 
scientific discovery, the leading spirit in 
the psychical research movement in Eng- 
land, and especially of late years a firm 
upholder of the ultimate unity of science 
and religion—though of a science and a 
religion which shall have been born again. 
The new Vice-Chancellor of-Sheffield, Sir 
Charles Norton Eliot, approaches nearer 
the American administrative type ot 
university president. ‘Though he had a 
brilliant course at Balliol, where he was 
Craven and Hertford Scholar, and has 
kept in close touch with academic in- 
terests since leaving Oxford, nothing 
seemed less probable a year or two ago 
than that he would shortly be found at 
the head of an English university. He 
entered the diplomatic service in 1888 
as Third Secretary of the Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, and after service in three 
other European capitals and a term as 
Secretary of the Embassy in Washington, 
he was in 1900 appointed her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief 
for the British East African Protectorate. 
The success of his work there and its 
dramatic termination a year ago, after 
his quarrel with the Home Government, 
are still fresh in public memory. His 
release from public duty came at a for- 
tunate juncture for Sheffield, and under 
his presidency the youngest of England’s 
universities gives promise of being not 
behind its older sisters in the great task of 
educating the young men of England for 
their life-work. 
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J OWEVER Americans 
maypridethemselves 
upon the fact that 
their land is com- 
mercially and politi- 
cally free and inde- 
pendent, they are not 
ashamed of the fact 
that musically their land is dependent 
upon Europe. Indeed, they seem to relish 
their condition of musical inferiority. A 
foreign name is actually an asset fora 
musician in America ; foreign approval 
of a musical performer or a composition 
is almost a requisite for favorable recep- 
tion by American audiences; and the 
more foreign the foreigner who comes to 
our shores, the more likely he is to find 
people ready to listen to his claims to 
musical genius or skill. 

This is not altogether unfortunate. 
It is incidentally hard, perhaps, on 
American musicians; but it 1s of some 


advantage to the American public. It , 


has resulted in making the United 
States musically cosmopolitan, German, 
Frenchman, Norwegian, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, and Pole are all equally welcome 
to these shores. They bring with them 
widely various musical ideals; they ac- 
quaint American hearers with different 
musical temperaments; they represent 
diverse currents in the stream of musi- 
cal development. The United States is 
still in its period of tutelage in the art 
of music, and it therefore profits by a 
variety of teachers. Some breadth of 
view almost necessarily follows from 
conditions that bring to this land such 
visitors as von Biilow, Rubinstein, Pad- 
erewski, d’Indy, Strauss, Humperdinck, 
Elgar, such sojourners as Gericke, Nik- 
isch, Dvorak, and such adopted Amer 
icans as Thomas and the Damrosches 
—to mention names almost at random, 


and to omit altogether a host of singers 
and violinists. 

Each of these, so far as he has ren- 
dered any service, has been an educator 
in some aspect of the art. Some of 
them have exhibited, for instance, such 
high technical excellence in performance 
that the American public, especially in 
our large cities, are dissatisfied with the 
slovenly and incompetent performer. 
Others have been the heralds of new 
movements in music or revivers of old 
and permanently valuable forms. 

Among those who have set before the 
lovers of music in, America the highest 
standards of musicianship, no one has 
surpassed Felix Weingartner. ‘There 
are a host of Americans who have reason 
for deeply regretting his decision, recently 
announced, to “retire from active concert- 
conducting.” He gives as his reason 
his desire for seclusion and for release 
from the excitement that accompanies 
his appearance in public. He wishes 
now to devote himself to writing and to 
composition. _His two visits to the 
United States will long be remembered. 
To many hearers his interpretation of a 
Beethoven symphony was like the open- 
ing of a door into a new world of music. 
He is not confined, however, to one 
school of music. He has the rare power 
of understanding composers of different 
periods and diverse temperaments. 
More than that, he has the power to 
evoke from the orchestra the music that 
he finds in the score. His clear, direct, 
expressive movements seem to transform 
themselves into sound. But whether he 
makes the music tremble with the in- 
tensity of emotion, or soar exultingly, 
or sway languorously, or shimmer with 
woven melodies, or throb in martial 
rhythm, one feels that the music is all 


the while under the complete control of 
987 
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a masterful will and a clear-seeing mind. 
It is hard not to speak extravagantly of 
Weingartner’s insight, taste, and con- 
summate skiil as an orchestral conductor. 

Whether he will continue to conduct 
the concerts of the Berlin Opera Orches- 
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comparison with his eminence, one might 
say his pre-eminence, asa conductor. He 
is not, however, much beyond forty. ‘The 
time may come when he will have proved 
himself a composer of high rank. In the 
meantime the world is poorer by his retire- 
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tra is not at present clear; he has not 
yet been successful in gaining thé con- 
sent of the authorities to his request for 
release from the post of conductor; but 
it is unhappily too likely that he will cease 
altogether to be a “ guest conductor.” 
As a composer Felix Weingartner has 
not yet attained a position which merits 
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MUCK 


ment. ‘Those Americans, however, who 
in Fast and West have had their musical 
experiences enriched by his interpreta- 
tions of great compositions can under- 
stand, at least, the nature af the motive 
that has impelled him to forego a pecuni- 
ary fortune for the sake of indulging what 
seems to him a higher artistic ambition 
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than he 
entertain. 

In comparison with Felix Weingartner, 
Wassili Safonoff, of Moscow, is an emo- 
tional conductor—or rather one who is 
most effective in the interpretation of 


has heretofore been free to 
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ors” invited by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society to conduct its concerts. 
Now Mr. Safonoff is engaged to be the 
regular conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. It sometimes seems as if 
Americans needed no education in emo- 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 


tionalism. We are, it is often said, al- 
ready too emotional. But perhaps our 
failure as yet to create any great musical 
work may be due to the fact that as a 


highly emotional music. ‘Tschaikowski’s 
Sixth Symphony, commonly called the 
Pathétique—which seems to voice all the 
sorrows of Russia—has almost become 


Mr. Safonoff’s personal property by vir 
tue of his poignant interpretation of it. 
Like Herr Weingartner, Mr. Safonoft 
came here as one of the “ star conduet- 


people we have been too ready to express 
In trivial form our ephemeral feelings, 
and not ready to give permanent expres- 
sion to those emotions which are funda- 
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mental. If this is so, the new Philhar- 
monic conductor may bring with him an 
artistic power which we Americans need. 
Incidentally it will be interesting to note 
how the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
his direction will survive the exciting 
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phony Orchestra, has not appeared in 
the United States before. He is not 
quite forty-seven years old. He studied 
to fit himself to be a Government official, 
and bears the degree of Ph.D.; but he 
early turned to music. He has been 


WASSILI SAFONOFF 


and abnormal experiences of the past 
two years under a succession of what 
have been impertinently called prima 
donna conductors. 

Unlike both Herr Weingartner and 
Mr. Safonoft, Dr. Karl Muck, who comes 
for one year, as the successor of Mr. 
Gericke, to conduct the Boston Sym- 


opera conductor at Zurich, Salzburg, 
Graz, and Prague. For about fourteen 
years he has been Kapellmeister in the 
Royal Opera, Berlin ; from this post he 
has a leave of absence in order to accept 
his present engagement. He has directed 
concerts of several European orchestras, 
including those of the Vienna Philhar- 
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monic Society. ‘There are contradictory 
opinions concerning his tqwalities as an 
orchestral conductor. ‘The practice of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra of visit- 
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ing regularly other cities wil! give opportu- 
nity for many American concert-goers 
and critics to judge of his qualities for 
themselves. 


OF GARDENS 


BY ZONA GALE 


T seems to Peleas and me that most 
of the beautiful things that have 
come to us have been a part of our 

old age, as if ina kind of tender com- 
pensation. But there is One beautiful 
happening of our youth that we love to 
remember, the more because it befell in 
the very week of our betrothal. And 
though our betrothal was more than fifty 
years ago, I suppose, to be quite truthful, 
that there is very little about those days 
that I do not recall; or if there be. any 
forgotten moments, I grieve to confess 
them. ‘here are, however, I find to my 
amazement, many excellent people who 
conscientiously remember the dates of 
the Norman Conquest and the fall of 
Constantinople, and who are yet ob iged 
to stop to think on what day their be- 
trothal fell. As for me, | would far rather 
offend my conscience in a matter of 
‘Turks than in a matter of love-knots. 
On a delicate day in May, Eighteen 
Hundred and Thirty-five, Peleas and Tf, 
who are now more than seventy, were 
quite other people. And I do protest 
that the lane where we were walking was 
different, too. I have never seen it since 
that summer; but I cannot believe that 
it now wears anything like the same 
fabric of shadow, the same curve of 
hedge-row, or that season’s pattern of 
Howers. ‘The lane ran between the Low 
Grounds and the property of the Gov- 
ernor, on one side the thatched cots of 
the mill-folk and the woodsmen, and on 
the other the Governor's great mansion, 
a very treasure-house of rare canvas and 
curio. That morning the lane was a kind 
of causeway between two worlds, and 
there was no sterner rampart than a 
hedge of early wild roses. I remem- 
ber how, ‘stepping with Peleas along 
that way of sun, I loved him for his 
young strength, and his blue eyes, and 


his splendid shoulders, and his strong 
hands, and for the way he looked down 
at me—but I think that he must have 
loved me chiefly for my littl gown of 
roses and for the roses in my hat. For 
I took very little account of life save its 
roses, and I must believe that a sense of 
roses was my most lovable quality. We 
were, | recall, occupied chiefly in gath- 
ering roses from the hedge-row to fill my 
reticule. 

* Now, suppose,” said Peleas, busy in 
a corner of green where the bloom was 
thickest, *‘ suppose we were to find that 
the hedges go on and never stop, and 
that all there is to the world is this lane, 
and that we could walk here forever ?” 

I nodded. ‘That was about my con- 
ception of the world, and that specu 
lation of Peleas’s did not impress me as 
far wrong. 

* Do you wish this morning could last 
forever, Ettare, do you ?** asked Peleas, 
looking down at me. 

“Ves,” said I, truthfully, “I do.” I 
hope that there is no one in the world who 
could not, with his whole soul, say that 
at least once of some hour of spring and 
youth. In sucha moment, it is my be- 
lef, the spirit is very near entering upon 
its own immortality—since I have always 
held that immortality must begin at some 
beautiful moment in this life. Though 
as for me, at that moment, I confess 
myself to have been thinking of nothing 
more immortal than the adorable way 
that Peleas had of saying my name. 

sut by and by,” Peleas went on, “ I 
think we would come to a garden. Who 
ever heard of a love story without a gar- 
den? <And it will be a‘ different’ gar- 
den from all the rest—the trees will be 
higher, and the shadows will be made 
differently, and instead of echoes there 
will be music. And there will be foun- 
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tains—fountains everywhere ; and when 
one has gone in the garden, a fountain 
will spring up at the gate and no one can 
get out—ever. What do you think of 
that for a garden ?” asked Peleas. 

“T think,” said I, “that the garden 
we will come to will be Miss Deborah 
Ware’s.”’ 

For, in fact, I was carrying a message 
to Miss Deborah Ware, a kinswoman of 
my mother’s, and I had met Peleas only 
by some heavenly chance as he crossed 
the common. 

‘And who is Miss Deborah Ware ?” 
asked Peleas, doubtfully, as if weighing 
the matter of entering her garden. 

“She owns a gold thimble,” I ex- 
plained, ‘“‘ that once belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. She prefers wooden sabots 
to all other shoes. And she paints most 
beautiful pictures.” 

“ Ah,” said Peleas, enlightened, “so 
that is who she is? And how does she 
look, pray ?” 

‘IT am certain that she looks like the 
Queen of Sheba,” I told him. “ And, 
moreover, all her caps are crown-shaped.”’ 

“ Vow I know how the Queen of 
Sheba looks,” cried Peleas, triumphantly. 
“She looks like the crowns of Miss 
Deborah’s caps. Do you happen to 
know what the toll is, to leave this lane ?” 

As I did not know—did anybody ever 
know ?—and as we. were even then at 
the end of the lane, my ignorance was 
rebuked, and I paid the toll, and, I 
fancy, repeated the lesson—it was a 
matter of honor to the sun and the wild 
roses not to let it be otherwise. And 
we crossed the West Meadow by the 
long way, and at the last—at the very 
last, and nearly noon !—we reached the 
cottage where Miss Deborah Ware had 
come to spend the summer and engage 
in the unmaidenly pursuit of painting 
pictures. 

To tell the truth, our summer com- 
munity of good Knickerbocker folk were 
inclined to question Miss Deborah’s 
good taste. Not that they objected to 
the paint, but the lack of virtue seemed 
to lie in the canvas. If Miss Deboran 
had painted candle-shades, or china 
porringers, or watered silk panels, or 
flower-pots, no one, I think, would have 
murmured. But when they learned that 


she painted fictures, they spread and 
lifted their fans. 

‘Miss Deborah Ware would ape the 
men,” they said, sternly. And when they 
saw her studio apron made of ticking 
and having a bib, they tried to remon- 
strate with my mother, her kinswoman. 

“She is a great beauty, for her age,” 
said the women. ‘“ But Beauty is as 
Beauty does,” they reminded her. 

‘Deborah does as Deborah is,” my 
mother answered, smiling. 

Miss Deborah was wearing the apron 
of ticking that morning that we went to 
see her-——Peleas and I, who, I fancy, were 
rather basely making her an excuse for 
the joy of our morning together. But 
Miss Deborah would have been the last 
to condemn that. She was in a room 
overlooking the valley, and a flood of 
north light poured upon her ease! and 
idle palette. . Miss Deborah was break- 
fasting ; and she explained that she had 
had a great fit for working very early; 
and she gave us some delicious tea and 
crumpets. 

“This is the tea,” she told us, ‘ that 
Cupid and Psyche always drank. At 
least I suppose that is what the Japanese 
label says. Or perhaps it says Aucassin 
and Nicolette. [am a bit back in 
my Japanese.” And immediately Miss 
Deborah nodded at me a little, and mur- 
mured that I crimsoned as prettily as 
either of these ladies. 

Then: “They tell me that you two 
are betrothed,” she said, leaning back in 
her chair. ** Why is that?” 

At that I blushed again, and so I have 
no doubt did Peleas, for we had not 
so much as said that word in each other’s 
presence, and to hear it pronounced 
aloud was the most heavenly torture. 

“TI suppose you are very much in 
love,” she answered her question medi- 
tatively. ‘Well, I believe you. I be- 
lieve you so thoroughly that I would 
like to paint you. What barbarism it 
is,” she went on, “ that they don’t allow 
young lovers to have their portraits 
painted together while they are betrothed! 
Could there be a more delicious bit of 
history added to any portrait gallery? 
And what if the marriage never did 
come off—saving your presence? The 
history might be all the more delicious 
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for the separation, and the canvas would 
be quite as valuable. Iam at this mo 
ment painting two dear little peasant 
folk whose people flatter me by being 
delighted. I think that I must really 
speak to your mother, child, about paint 
ing you,” she said. 

At that I stole a glance at Peleas and 
surprised him at the same _ pastime. 
And in that moment I do not think that 
either the history or the taste of the por- 
trait greatly occupied us; for neither of 
us could pass with serenity the idea of 
the sittings. ‘Together, mornings, In that 
still, sun-flooded studio! What joy for 
those other lovers! In those days one had 
only to mention an impossibly romantic 
situation for Peleas and me to live it 
out, In imagination, to its minutest joy. 

“Of course she will not 
added Miss Deborah, philosophically, 
“so if I were you I would have another 
crumpet. My crumpets are considerabhh 
better than my portraits. And my cook 
does the crumpets.” 

She leaned forward in her low chair, 
and Peleas and | looked at her ina kind 


consent,” 


of awe. She was like mother’s sweet- 
william that never would blossom in the 
seed-book colors. but came out unex- 


pectedly in the most amazing variega 
tions. She sat with one long, slim hand 
propping her face—a face attenuated, 
whimsical in Ine, with full red mouth 
and eyes that never bothered with what 
went on before them so long as this did 
not obstruct their view. 

“What do you think of that pieture 
over your heads ?”’ she asked. 


We looked, glad to be set at our 
ease. And then Peleas and I turned to 
each other in delicious trepidation. 


For there, on the wall of Miss Deborah's 
studio, was a picture of the very garden 
that we two had meant to find! We ree 
ognized it at once-——our garden, where 
Peleas had said the spring lane would 
lead between the hedge-rows, and where 
the shadows would: fall differently, and 
the echoes be long drawn to music, 

- I cannot tell what there may have 
been about that picture so to move Us, 
and to this day I do not know what 
place it strove to show. But, oh! I 
remember the green of it, the tender, 


early green, the half-evident boughs of 
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indeterminate bloom, the sense of fresh- 
ness, of sweet surprise at some meaning 
of the year, the well, the shrine, the 
shepherd with his pipes—the incommu- 
nicable spirit of rhythm and of echo. 

‘Do you like it?” asked Miss Deborah, 
smiling; and I was abashed to find my 
eyes filled with tears. 

“1 think that this,” answered Peleas, 
quaintly, “will be the soul of spring, 
Miss Deborah; and the outdoors, this 
morning, will be the body.” 

“T dare say,” said Miss Deborah, 
nodding; ** though I fancy more things 
are souls than we give them credit for,” 
she added. 

Miss Deborah looked at us, her chin 
in her hand. And after a moment, to 
our great amazement, she said: 

“1 shall give you this picture for a 
wedding gift, | think. And I tell you 
now so that if you are tempted to break 
the engagement you will think twice. Is 
it a picture that you want to live with ?” 

It was not only a picture with which 
we wanted to live; it was a picture 
Whose spell would be eternal. And 
“Did you paint it, Miss Deborah ?” we 
asked in our simplicity. 

Miss Deborah shook her head and 
named a great name, then just beginning 
to be reverenced. 

‘He paints pictures better than his 
cook makes crumpets,” she said, “and 
the quality is not usual. Spend the day 
with me,” she added, abruptly. ‘ I would 
like you to see the little lovers who are 
sitting for my * Betrothed.’ I will send 
a message to your mother, Ettare. Sit 
there while I work. I like to think of 
you there.” 

Whereupon she went off to her easel 
before the north light, and Peleas and I 
sat in the quiet room with our Wonderful 
Picture, and talked of it. 

“There must be such a place,” said 
Peleas, simply, “or he wouldn't have 
painted it. He cou/dn’t, you know. 
There must be a place a little like it.” 

“Ves, a little Itke it,” I assented, 
“with the fountain at the gate, the way 
you said.” 

‘* Wouldn't it be wonderful to find it ?” 
Peleas went on. ‘“ To come upon it 
quite suddenly when we didn’t know, 
In Etruria, or Tuscany, or Tempe.” 
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Yes, it would be wonderful, and be- 
fore all things wonderful. 

“We would know it. at once,” he 
added. ‘“*We would have to know it, 
whatever way we came-—by the well, or 
by the path, or by the shrine.” 

Yes, we agreed, we would have to 
know it. And what wonder to step 
together over that heavenly green, with 
the rhythm and echo of the pipes to lure 
us to the way! If once we found it 
we would never leave it—we settled that, 
too. For this was the week of our 
betrothal, and it did not occur to us that 
one must seek more than gardens. So 
we talked, and in the mists of our happy 
fancy Peleas suddenly set a_ blessed 
reality that made our hearts beat more 
joyously than for their dreams. 

“ Think, dear,” he said, “ this picture 
will hang in our home.” 

It would—it would. We looked at it 
with new eyes. In our home! 

Eventually Miss Deborah Ware came 
back, one hand in the pocket of her 
ticking apron. 

“You two make me think of that 
picture,” she said. ‘“ Thatis why I have 
given it to you, I think. It is such a 
kind of heaven-and-earth place, with the 
upper air to breathe, and what little 
ballast there is would be flowers and 
pipes of Pan. But / don’t find fault 
with that. Personally, I believe that 
that is the only air there is, and I’m cer- 
tain it’s the only proper ballast. You 
recognize the place in the picture, don’t 
you ?” 

We looked at each other in some 
alarm at the idea of being told; but we 
ought to have trusted Miss Deborah. 

“* A fountain of gardens,’” she quoted, 
“*a well of living waters and streams 
from Lebanon. Awake, O north wind; 
and come, thou south; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices may flow out.’ 
I don’t know if that is what he meant,” 
she added, “ but that is what he painted. 
‘ Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south,’ is undoubtedly what that shep- 
herd is piping. Come toluncheon. Per- 
haps we shall find goat’s-milk cheese, 
and Bibline wine, and pure white honey. 
In case we do not, would steamed clams 
do ?”’ 


‘‘Miss Deborah.” said Peleas, as we 
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followed her down the studio, ‘“‘ we mean 
to go to that garden—the real garden. 
you know. We've been saying so now.” 

In the studio door she turned and 
faced us, nodding her understanding. 

“ Go there,” she said. ‘“ But whether 
you ever go to the real garden or not, 
mind you live in thisone. And one thing 
more—mind you pay your entrance fee,”’ 
she said. 

At this, remembering as I do how 
our world was stuff of dreams, I fancy 
that we both must have looked a bit 
bewildered. trance fee! What had 
our fountain of gardens to do with an 
entrance fee? 

‘You don’t know what that means ?” 
she said. “Ithought as much. Then 
I think I must ask you to promise me 
something.” 

She went across the corridor to the 
dining-room, and we followed, wonder- 
ing. 

“Just you keep the picture,” said 
Miss Deborah Ware, “ until it will make 
some one else happier than it makes 
you. And then give it away. Will you 
remember? Do you get the idea of the 
entrance fee to the garden? And you 
promise? It’s just as I thought—we’ve 
steamed clams instead of ambrosia. Are 
you sorry you stopped ?” 

It was a very merry luncheon, and I 
remember chiefly the epergne of clema- 
tis, and the border of the wall-paper done 
in sun-dials and crocuses, and the sun 
flooding through leaded glass. ‘Those 
were the days when an epergne of clema- 
tis and a border of sun-dials and the like 
seemed to me to be inclusive of the law 
and the prophets, and I felt a luxury of 
pity for every one who had not this spe- 
cial grace of understanding. I think that 
I even felt a little stir of pity for Miss 
Deborah Ware. Yes, I decided, Miss 
Deborah was like mother’s sweet-william 
that would not blossom in the colors 
of the seed catalogue, but showed forth 
amazing hues of its own. Such as that 
entrance fee to Arcady ! 

We lingered at table until Miss Debo- 
rah’s two little models were announced— 
the two who were sitting for her “ Be- 
trothed.” 

“ They are adorable little people,” she 
said. ‘“‘ You must see them before you 
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go. ‘They make me think of ripe apples 
and robin redbreasts and mornings 1 

the country. Fven if it were not so, 
I would like them for their shyness. 
The little maid—her name is Mitty 
Greaves—is in the prettiest panic every 
time I look at her; and Joel, the young 
lover, actually blushes when the clock 
strikes.” 

She went away to the studio, and 
Peleas and I looked at each other in 
sudden abashment to find ourselves In 
the delicate intimacy of taking our coffee 
alone. It might have been our own 
table, in a land of clematis and sun-dials, 
beside our very fountain of gardens itself. 
Peleas stretched his hantl across the 
table for mine, and we sat there in mag. 
nificent disregard of coffee, until the 
sun slanted away from the leaded glass 
and the sweet drowsiness of the after 
noon was in the garden. ‘Then we wan 
dered back to the studio and sat in the 
window-seat opposite our Wonderful Pie 
ture, and in murmurs disposed for all 
time, as we thought, of.that extraordi 
nary promise which Miss Deborah had 
demanded. 

‘This picture,” Peleas said, solemnly, 

“never could make anybody so happy as 
it makes us. For it ¢v our garden, that 
we planned in the lane this morning. 
The picture will always bring back this 
morning to us, Ettare. It is: our gat 
den—it ceu/dn't he the same to any one 
else.” 

“If we were to give it to any one, 
Peleas,” I recall saying, “it must be to 
some one who would understand what 
the garden means better than we.” 

‘ Yes,” he assented; some one who 
walks there all day long. Some one who 
‘walks in beauty,’ all the time.” 

Thereafter we fancied ourselves stand- 
ing by the white shrine and looking in 
the deep well, and we saw our dreams 
take shape in the nebulous fall of the 
fountain. Of our betrothal week it seems 
to me that that hour is sweetest to recall 
when I sat throned in the window-seat 
in my gown of roses, and Peleas, at my 
feet, talked of our life to be. 1 think 
that there came fluting to us from the 
wall the sound of the piping in our 
garden. Perhaps, although we had not 
then seen their faces, the mere presence 
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of those other lovers was a part of our 
delight. 

Presently Miss Deborah Ware pushed 
aside the curtain in the far end of the 
studio. 

‘Now they are going to rest for a 
little,” she said, *‘and I must go down 
to the kitchen. But you go about, any- 
where you like.” 

It fell so silent in the studio that 
Peleas and | fancied those other lovers 
to have gone out through the glass doors 
into the garden. And when Peleas pro- 
posed that we go to the north window 
and look away over the valley, I think 
that we must have believed ourselves to 
be alone in the studio. At all events, I 
recall that as we went up the room, 
lingering before a cast or a sketch ora 
bit of brass, Peleas had slipped his arm 
about me; and his arm was still about 
me when we stood before the north 
window and he said: 

“Fttare—have you thought of some- 
thing? Have you thought that some 
day we shall stand before the picture of 
our garden when we are old?” 

This was a surprising reflection, and 
we stood looking in each other's eyes 
trying to fathom the mystery, the mys- 
tery that we have not fathomed yet, for 
even now we go wondering how it can 
be that we, who were we, are yet vot We ; 
and still the love —the love persists, I 
know of nothing more wonderful in the 
world than that. 

But to youth this thought brings an 
inevitable question: 

“Will you love me then as much as 
you love me now?” IL asked inevitably ; 
and when Peleas had answered with the 
unavoidable ‘“ More,” I dare say that | 
promptly rebuked him with youth's 
‘But could you love me more?” And 
[am certain that he must have answered 
with the usual divine logic of “ No, 
sweetheart.’ 

By which it will be seen that that May 
Day in Fighteen Hundred and Thirty- 
five was as modern as love itself. 

Then, for no reason at all, we looked 
toward the west window; and there, in 
the embrasure across the width of the 
great room, were standing Mitty Greaves 
and Joel, Miss Deborah’s littie lover- 
models, and both her hands were 
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crushed in his, and he was looking into 
her lifted eyes as if he were settling for 
all time some such question as had just 
been gladdening us. 

They did not see us. And as swiftly 
as if we had been the guilty ones—as 
indeed we were—we stole back to the 
other end of the studio, breathless with 
our secret. We felt such fellowship 
with all the world, and particularly the 
world of lovers, that so to have surprised 
them was, in a manner,a kind of deli- 
cious justification of ourselves. It was 
some way like having met ourselves in 
another world, where the heavenly prin- 
ciple which we already knew maintained 
with a heavenly persistence. 

‘IT dare say,” murmured Peleas, joy- 
ously, “I dare say that they think they 
love each other as much as we do!” 

We were sitting in the window-seat, 
a little awed by our sudden sense of 
being sharers in such a universal secret, 
when Miss Deborah came back and 
forthwith summoned us all before the 
open fire. She had brought a great 
plate of home-made candy, thick with 
nuts, 

‘Mitty and Joel,” she said, leisurely, 
“shall I tell you a secret? You are not 
the only ones who are in love. For 
these two friends here are like to be 
married before you are.” 

Dear little Mitty in her starched white 
muslin frock—I can see her now, how 
she blushed and lifted her shy eyes. 
Mitty was the daughter of a laundress 
in the Low Grounds, and I remember 
the scrupulous purity of her exquisitely 
white, threadbare little gown. Miss 
Lyeborah had told us that her very hair 
looked ironed, and that it had long been 
her opinion that her mother starched 
her flaxen braids. And Joel, in his 
open-throated blue blouse, could no more 
have kept the adoration from his eyes 
when he looked at Mitty than he could 
have kept his shifting brown hands quiet 
on his knees. They belonged to the 
iittle wild-bird people, a variety that I 
have since come to love and to seek out. 

‘And why,” asked Peleas then, “ are 
we likely to be married first? For I’m 
afraid we have a whole year to wait.” 

I recall that Miss Deborah tried to 
turn aside that question by asking us 
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quickly how we had been amusing our- 
selves ; and when Peleas told her that 
we had been sitting before our Wonder- 
ful Picture, she talked about the picture 
almost as if she wished to keep us silent. 

‘Up at the Governor’s house,” said 
Miss Deborah, “they have wanted for 
years to buy it. The Governor saw it 
when I had it in town. But the picture 
is yours now, for all that. Don’t you 
think that is a pretty picture, Mitty?” 
she asked. 

At this little Mitty looked up, proud 
and pleased to be appealed to, and 
turned shyly to our Wonderful Picture— 
the picture that gave Peleas and me a 
new sense of happiness whenever we 
looked at it; and she said, with a hesi- 
tation that was like another grace : 

“Ves’m. It’s the loveliest green, all 
over it. It’s the color of the moss on 
the roof of our woodshed.” 

Ah, poor little Mitty, I remember 
thinking almost passionately. Why was 
it that she was shut out from the kind of 
joy that came to Peleas and me in our 
picture? It was as if their love were 
indeed of another world, in another 
sense than we had thought. For this 
picture that had opened a kind of para- 
dise to us was to these other lovers 
merely suggestive of Mitty’s woodshed 
roof down in the Low Grounds. 

“Shall you be married by the au- 
tumn ?” Peleas asked of them then, some- 
what hurriedly. 

And at that Miss Deborah fell silent, 
as if she had done her best to make us 
understand ; and Mitty answered him. 

“Oh, no, sir,” she said, hesitatingly. 
“ You see, it’s Joel’s father—he’s hurt in 
the woods—a tree fell on him—he can’t 
ever work no more, they think. And so 
Joel’s got the family for a while.” 

“Joel’s got the family for a while.” 
We knew what that meant, even before 
Peleas’s sympathetic questioning brought 
out the fact that six were dependent 
upon him, boy that he was, with his 
own right to happiness. He talked 
bravely, even buoyantly, of his prospects 
on his pittance at the mill. And little 
Mitty listened and looked up at him 
adoringly, and faced with’ perfect cour- 
age the prospect of those years of loneli- 
ness and waiting. As I heard them talk, 
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ind as their shy plans unfolded in the 
warmth of our eager interest, I think 
there came to me for the first time the 
sad wondering that must fall upon us 
all: How should it be that Peleas andl 
had so much and they so little? how 
should it be that to us there were the 
spring lanes, the May roses, the fountain 
of gardens—and to them the burden of 
the day? 

To us the fountain of gardens! The 
thought was as poignant as a summons. 
Ay, to us the joy of the garden, the pos- 
session of its beauty; and why, then, 
since we possessed its spirit, should the 
mere magic of the canvas be ours? We 
could part with that and by no means 
lose our garden, for the garden would 
be ours alwavs. but the value that the 
world would set upon the picture itself, 
the value that they would set upon it at 
the Governor’s house, where were walls 
of rare canvas and curio—was this what 
Miss Deborah had meant, I wondered? 
Here, on the day that we had received 
it, were there come two to whom Miss 
Deborah's gift would give greater happi- 
ness than to us? 

I looked at Peleas, and I think that in 
that moment was worked our first mir 
acle of understanding, and to this day 
we do not know to whom the wish came 
first. But Peleas smiled, and I nodded 
a little, and he knew, and he stooped 
toward Miss Deborah; and I leaned 
toward Mitty and spoke most incoher- 
ently, I fancy, to keep her attention from 
what Miss Deborah should say. But for 
all that I heard perfectly : 

“ Would it be enough ?”” Miss Deborah 
repeated. ‘ Dear boy, the picture would 
keep the whole family like kings for a 
year. Since you ask me, you know.” 

And Peleas turned to me with a barely 
perceptible— 

“ Shall we, Ettare ?” 

And I made him know that it was 
what I would have above all other things, 
if Miss’ Deborah were willing. And as 
for Miss Deborah, she leaned back in 
her low chair with her eyes shining and 
a little pink spot on either cheek, and 
she said only: 

“Ttold you! I tell everybody! Its 
you heaven-and-earth kind of people, 
with a ballast of flowers, that know more 
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about your entrance fee to the garden 
than anybody else.” 

We wondered a little afterwardgvhat 
She could have meant; for of c@rse 
there could be no question of our having 
paid an entrance fee to our garden in the 
sense that she had intended; for what 
we were proposing to do was to us no 
payment of a debt, or a fee; but instead 
a great happiness to us both. 

* Are you sure they want it for the 
w7Overnor’s house wow asked Peleas in 
sudden anxiety. 

“They were here again yesterday to 
ask me,” Miss Deborah assured us; and 
I think there was a certain radiance in 
her face. 

So Miss Deborah told Mitty and Joel 

—dear little maid, dear honest young 
lover; shall I ever forget the look in 
their eyes when they knew? And, re- 
membering, 1 am smitten with a kind of 
wonderment at the immortality of the 
look of happiness in another's eyes. For 
many and many a time, when Peleas 
and I have been stepping through some 
way of shadow, we have, | know, recalled 
the look on those luminous young faces ; 
and we have said to each other that life 
can never be wholly shadowed or wholly 
barren while there remain in the world 
wistful faces to whom one may bring that 
look. Itis so easy to make eyes brighten 
—as I hope every one in the world knows, 

And so our fountain of gardens be- 
came the soil for such a plant as the 
happiness of Mitty and Joel— Mitty with 
the starched flaxen braids and Joel with 
the brown shining face, to whom the 
picture had suggested only the green of 
a woodshed roof! Peleas and I had 
quite forgotten that we had meant to 
give the picture to some one who should 
understand the garden better than we— 
some one who should “ walk in beauty.” 
Something of. the significance of this 
Stirred vaguely in our thought even then ; 
but I think that we have since come to 
regard this change of purpose as holding 
one of the meanings of life. 

Mitty and Joel left Miss Deborah’s 
house just before us, and Peleas and I 
lingered for a moment in her doorway. 

* That young artist,” said Miss Debo- 
rah, “ who paints pictures better than his 
cook makes crumpets—I shall write to 
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him to-night. I shall tell him that even 
if he never paints another picture he 
will not have been an artist in vain.” 
She leaned toward us, smiling and nod- 
ding a little. ‘There will be other en- 
trance fees,” she said ; ‘‘ watch for them.” 

We went up the twilight lane that lay 
between the Governor’s treasure-house 
of canvas and curio and the thatched 
cots of the Low Grounds. Save for the 
shadowy figures of Mitty and Joel walk- 
ing before us and waving their hands at 
the lane’s turning, nothing was changed 
since the morning. Yet now the spirit 
of the place lay not only in its spell of 
bloom and green, but it lay also in us. 
Some door had been opened and we had 
entered in. 

When we reached the upper meadow, 
Peleas suddenly caught my hand. 

Ah, look—look, Ettare he cried. 

In the dimness the meadow lay—all 
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tender, early green, like that of our Won- 
derful Picture, with half-evident boughs 
of indeterminate bloom, pleasant with 
freshness and with sweet surprise at 
some meaning of the year. 

‘ Peleas,” I said, “ I think, if we look, 
the well and the shepherd with his pipes 
will be over there.”’ 

“ And the shrine,” said Peleas. 

We stood at the stile, and it seemed 
to us that the dusk had shaped itself to 
be our garden, at whose gate, when one 
has entered in, a fountain shall spring, 
so that, as Peleas had said, “no one 
can get out—ever.”’ At the last we 
looked long in each other’s eyes. And 
I think that we read there the secret of 
the garden that lies not in Etruria, or 
Tuscany, or Tempe; and we knew its 
living waters and its spices and its in- 
communicable spirit of rhythm and of 
echo. 


FIVE-DAYS A RANCHWOMAN 


BY ELEANOR WHITING 


HERE was once upon a time a_ hired man, and as many of our Custer 
Montana ranchwoman, who, hav- > County neighbors as chose to drop in 


ing -ae Yankee for a husband, 
thought to surprise him with a dish of 
codfish. Eagerly she watched for the 
return of the bi-weekly coach that carried 
the mails and, as she hoped, her grocery 
order. Instead, it brought her this 
letter : 

Dear Madam: Being out of codfish, we 
take the liberty of sending you sample of our 
new stove polish. Hoping it will meet with 
your approval, we are, etc., etc. 

I am not that woman, but I had a 
fellow-feeling for her isolation and her 
helplessness the day my hostess of the 
Romeike ranch disappeared round the 
crest of the farthest butte, leaving me to 
run the shack in her stead. <A hand 
swollen and poisoned by some wild thing 
made it advisable for her-to consult a 
physician, and the nearest physician was 
five days away. 

So it was up to me, a poor little New 
York newspaper woman, unhandy, in- 
experienced, undomestic, to mother Mr. 
Romeike, Ralph Morgan, the cowboy or 


on us for the next five days. 

I had come out to Montana six weeks 
earlier, partly for my health, partly for a 
good time, and had taken to ranch life 
enthusiastically. Our one-story, five- 
roomed cabin of logs plastered together 
with yellow mud, set down on the roll- 
ing prairie as it was, without the least 
relieving graciousness of clinging vine 
or flowering garden-bed or even a yard, 
had soon become like home to me, and the 
ranch people, with their camaraderie, their 
independence, their inalienable dignity, 
and their ingrained democracy, I was 
already beginning to regard as friends. 
I had been about the country a bit, and 
had visited in several ranch houses. 
Still, there had been little in my Mon- 
tana experience to prepare me to meet 
this ordeal easily, and it was with a feel- 
ing bordering on apprehension that I 
applied myself to a study of the resources 
at my disposal. 

Scarcely, then, had the old “ buggy,” 
with the mail-bags behind and Mrs. 
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Romeike on the box-seat, merged itself 
in the yellow-brown of the prairie than I 
started in to take account of stock. My 
hostess, I found, had left me one stale 
loaf of bread by way of a larder; but the 
hens were laying prolifically ; there wasa 
garden full of cucumbers and turnips; 
Sis, the cow, was giving quarts of creamy 
milk night and morning; and the store- 
room showed an abundance of salmon, 
dried fruits, and other provisions. 

In that land of big appetites, distant 
stores, and neighbors that may not be 
borrowed from, none of her many prob- 
lems presses so hard upon the house- 
keeper as the food problem. ‘lhe store- 
room of a well-to-do ranch is a miniature 
grocery-store. All the staple groceries 
are ordered annually or semi-annually 
from St. Paul or Chicago, for the local 
provision-dealers are broken reeds to 
lean upon. — Besides, they come high, 
In opportunities for * honest graft” the 
calling of grocer in a small Montana 
settlement is unexcelled. On the other 
hand, there are few real privations in 
respect to food to be endured on a Mon- 
tana ranch, but one must make up her 
mind to do without “red” meat and 
fresh fish and fresh fruit. The latter 
is so dear as to be practically prohibr 
tive, fresh fish is exceedingly scarce In 
that dry country, and fresh meat cannot 
be kept without ice. Many ranchmen 
never taste beef or mutton from May to 
October. 

My kitchen resembled the little opera- 
boutte affairs ingenious landlords affix 
to seaside cottages. It was long and 
low, with a sloping roof and a tired old 
stove at one end. Compared with civil 
ized kitchens, there didn’t seem to be 
any place to put anything. Without 
hasting, without resting, the whitewash 
flaked off thé walls, and when it rained 
the mud with which the roof was plas- 
tered washed through and made the floor 
a yellow puddle. 

Just how hard were the housekeeping 
conditions upon that ranch, set out there 
on the Montana prairie, twenty-two miles 
from a store or a post-office, dwellers in 
city flats can simply not imagine. Sink 
there was none, for Montana ranches are 
innocent of drainage. Pump there was 
none, and all the water for cooking, 
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cleaning, and bathing had to be brought 
in by hand from a spring. That meant 
carrying all the waste water out as care- 
fully as the fresh water had been brought 
in, and dumping it down a bank at the 
back of the shack. ‘The fuel was brought 
in by armfuls from the wood-pile, but 
neither this nor the distance of the water 
supply bothered me much, as Mrs. 
Romeike had brought up her menfolk 
to be thoughtful and obliging in these 
matters. Only the litter and muss did 
annoy me, and the trouble of building a 
fire if I wanted to make myself a cup 
of tea was such as to place an embargo 
upon that innocent indulgence. ‘The 
ranchwoman of Custer County must 
work out her own salvation sturdily and 
merrily, in independence of ice-boxes 
and gas ranges, set tubs and hot and 
cold water, milkmen, delicatessen’, con- 
fectioners, fruiterers, and all the other 
institutions that go to make city life easy 
and pleasant. 

There is one thing, however, that tends 
to mitigate the monotony*of ranch life, 
and that is the interest and often amuse- 
ment to be derived from the animals. 
Mr. Romeike was a man with an instinct- 
ive love for animals, one of those who 
know their ways, observe their little 
peculiarities, and recount them with real 
humor. One naturally comes into very 
close relations on a ranch with the ani- 
mals. Whenever m® that stock-raising 
country two or three men get together, 
stock forms inevitably the chief topic of 
conversation, and the women, who are 
their husbands’ intelligent and interested 
partners, know all the ins and outs of the 
business. ‘ All you have to dois to live 
and watch the cattle putting on fiesh and 
dollars.” was the way Mrs. Romeike 
phrased it. But, setting aside the com- 
mercial aspects of what is undoubtedly 
one of the pleasantest and most inde- 
pendent occupations in the world, there 
is much to enjoy on a ranch in the com- 
radeship of the animals. 

To know that horses run in bunches, 
like clans or fraternities, and that you 
cannot bring in one horse from the range 
without bringing in the entire bunch he 
runs with; that a cow will travel fifty 
miles to give birth to her calf in the exact 
spot where she calved first ; or to learn 
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that summer, not winter, is the real dan- 
ger-season with stock, and that the horse, 
nervous and thin-skinned as he is, beats 
the steer all hollow in point of vitality— 
these and a thousand facts and frag- 
ments of experience invest with a genuine 
intellectual interest the most trifling 
movements of the stock, and lend color 
and variety to a life that certainly has its 
share of languid and arid days. 

Before I had reached my second day 
I had determined on my little daily 
routine. 

In accordance with Custer County tra- 
ditions, the man of the family every 
morning lit the fire, ground the coffee, 
and sliced the bacon which drags its 
wearisome trail over all ranchmen’s 
tables from May to October. Mr. 
Romeike was so much defter than I 
about getting breakfast that I concluded 
to let him do it all. 

Breakfast over, my first business was 
to put up the men’s luncheon for the 
hay-field. Next, I hung the food down 
the well in tins suspended from broom- 
sticks, the Romeike ranch not being one 
of those that possesses an ice supply. 
After that I ministered to the wants of 
the three beloved cats, who had been 
Mr. Romeike’s cherished companions in 
his lonely “ baching” days, and now 
ruled the shack with a rod of iron. 
They accepted the meatless situation 
with far less philosophy than we, and, 
with the inflexibility which all the ani- 
mals seem to share where their personal 
habits are concerned, preferred to starve 
rather than eat what they did not fancy. 
The consequence was that they grew as 
thin as snakes and as languid as half-sick 
children. Warm milk was the one thing 
they tolerated in the absence of beef 
and mutton. Chicken palled on them. 
But I had been on the ranch some time 
before I discovered that what they really 
hankered for was to have their breakfast 
in bed. After that, of course, in bed 
they had to have it. 

Well, the cat round completed, I 
worked my way through the weary, 
weary dishes and tidied up the bed- 
rooms. Then I went to the garden, 
steering clear of any Juno-eyed cattle or 
frisky young mares that might be hover- 
ing about the place, secured my vege- 
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tables and prepared them for dinner, 
and, all this skirmishing work well out 
of the way, I generally made pies. My 
menfolk had pie for dinner, pie for 
luncheon, and once when I was not 
looking they broke loose and had pie for 
breakfast. An adult male appetite for 
pie is a very serious proposition for a 
New York newspaper woman to get up 
against. 

Besides pie I gave them some sort of 
milk soup—we had milk to burn—every 
night for dinner, and a salad and vege- 
tables, and chickens or else bacon. (I 
wanted to keep up their strength till the 
lady of the ranch should return.) 

“Do you find the work very hard ?” 
asked Mr. Romeike on the third day, as 
he watched me begin my matutinal duel 
with the dirty dishes. 

“No,” I replied, truthfully enough, 
“but everything that is done is done in 
the hardest possible way. If I ever be- 
came a ranchwoman for better or worse, 
I should expect my ranchman to give 
me a sink and an ice-house for a wed- 
ding present. And he needn’t hope to 
lead me to the altar unless all the doors 
and windows had fly-screens —that fitted. 
And I should want a stove that would 
bake without being sworn at, and—” 

* Oh, you want too much,” laughed 
my host. ‘No ranchman would stand 
such imposition.” 

What troubled me most, on the last 
day of my stewardship as on the first, 
was not the work, though that was hard, 
nor yet the heat, though it was very hot, 
but the horrible loneliness. 

Every morning Mr. Romeike and Ralph 
went off to the hay-field, four or five miles 
away on the prairie, leaving me alone, of 
course, on the ranch. I don’t suppose 
it ever so much as crossed, their minds 
that I, fresh from a town of four mill- 
ions, could be lonely or afraid on that 
ranch, eight miles from the nearest 
neighbor. 

But I was. No sooner had the hay- 
rack disappeared from sight than the 
loneliness bore down on me like a weight 
—the miserable, intangible, silly nerv- 
ousness that won't stand analysis, but 
paralyzes just the same. 

What if the shag, the corral, should 
catch fire? Whatif I should sever an 
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artery? Or break my leg? Or fall down 
the wel! in a faint? 

O for something human, something 
living! 1 felt grateful to the’ foolish 
cows for coming to water, and to the 
horses for pressing around the front door 
in their affectionate quest for sugar. 

Not Sister Anne herself peered more 
eagerly out of her orioled casemem tor 
“anybody coming ” than l out of my 
kitchen window. But the sun, Mount 
ing high in a peerless sky, kept on 
drenching the Montana landscape with 
light. Bald and bare, the yellow-brown 
prairie rolled gently away and away and 
away in grassy knolls to where the Bad 
Lands broke on the violet horizon like a 
city of dreams, all rose and burnt orange 
and maroon and amethyst. 

Not a butterfly flitted by, not a bird 
trilled. Eight miles westward to the 
nearest neighbor. ‘Twelve miles north 
ward. Forty miles, maybe filty, to the 
east. And to the south—why, @ Man 
might travel three days on horseback to 
the south and never see the blue smoke 
curling from a chimney. Som times, 
for a minute, a horse perched high ona 
rampart of buttes would silhouette itself 
against * their utmost purple rim,” and 
1 knew that with him there were others, 
for horses are gregarious, and that he 
and his friends were only a few ol the 
creatures—horses and cows and sheep 
that were drifting about by thousands, 
week and month and year, grazing Where 
once the lordly bufialo had roamed. 
Never had nature seemed so grim, $0 
dramatic, or so relentless. 

I could have wept for joy when, about 
noon of my second day, a man, coming 
towards the house, caught me at the 
unromantic occupation of hanging out my 
dish-towels. He proved to be the nephew 
of Mrs. Romeike. Of course he stayed 
to luncheon in Custer Counts one al- 
ways stays to the next meal, or all might, 
or over Sunday, or the rest of the week, 
whatever it happens to be. IT remember 
I gave him stewed tomato, bacon (at his 
explicit request—he said he never tired 


of it). the last of my inherited leaf of 


bread. now set and hard in the mgor of 
extreme. old age. and fruit. “ Prat,” if 
you do not happen to know, is the ranch- 


man’s generic name for prunes, dried 
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apricots, peaches, apples, etc. Ina land 
where fresh fruit is hardly come by, these 
dried fruits play an important part in the 
dietary. Seventy-five pounds were what 
the Romeikes relied on to carry them 
through the year. 

It was with keen regret that I saw my 
visitor mount his “ bronc,” about halt- 
past two, and lope off across the prairie. 
With him it seemed as if my last friend 
in this life vanished. 

But the luck was with me. Next day 
about four o’clack an imposing outfit, 
consisting of six horses attached to a 
great freight wagon and driven by a 
black-eyed, fierce-looking young man, a 
friend of the Romeikes, drove into my 
silent yard. I could have thrown my arms 
round the neck of the uncomprehending 
freighter, I was so glad to see him, but 
as it was I only rushed off and peeled 
three more potatoes and added another 
turnip to the collection on the stove, ith 
an enthusiasm he little recked of. 

John Markham was a character, ie 
stayed three .days, and every day he 
seemed to grow more characteristic, Al- 
though a rising man, with a go i freight 
ing business and a fair bunch of cattle, 
he was in the last stages of raggedness. 
When I asked him if he had not another 
shirt. and offered to wash and iron the 
dilapidated thing he had on, he only 
fixed me with his black eyes and burst 
out laughing. Laundresses, in Terry 
charge ten cents for washing and iron- 
ing aman’s sitirt. I suppose he thought 
I was drumming up trade. But he 
praised my poor food, and | liked him. 

Son of the prairie that he was, an@ 
as self-reliant. and self-poised, so far 
as human companionship went, or the 
amenities of civilization, as the stock on 
the range, he had within him, like mest 
of the pioneer men I met, hidden springs 
ot sentiment and idealism. Some one 
ought to write an article on * Poetry and 
the Pioneer.” Perhaps I will, one of 
these days. Wherever I went in Mon- 
t: na. I seemed to be gathering material 
for it. With all their shrewdness and 
hardness, these ranchmen are inveter- 
ately romantic 

I was never more surprised in my life 
than when a young fellow, who with his 
brother was taking up a ranch thirty 
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miles from Terry, told me his life’s am- 
bition over a second helping of cocoanut 
cream pie in the shabby little restaurant 
that looked out on the‘ railway ties 
and watering-tank in that metropolis of 
seventy-five souls and two saloons. 

He had been saying how noisy the 
coyotes were nights around the shack, 
and how monotonous it became digging 
post-holes and planting posts seven days 
a week and thirty-one days a month. 
His brother and he had to take turns 
coming to Terry to get the mails and 
supplies, he said, so as to get a taste of 
society. And then, “ What I’m working 
for,” he added, his strong young face 
glowing, “is to see Venice.” 

John Markham had the romance of 
his kind, but his fancy turned rather to 
the realm of literature. Mrs, Romeike’s 
well-selected little library was a continu- 
ous delight to him. He said he wished 
he could read every volume in it. 

‘‘ Shakespeare sure knew how to put 
up a powerful good piece,” he remarked 
after poring an entire evening over 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

One day a delightful cowboy, with 
snow-white hair and tender, confiding 
eyes of baby blue, dropped in to dinner 
from Ekalaka, his spurs jingling and his 
six-shooter sticking out of his hip pocket. 
That six-shooter offended Mr. Mark- 
ham’s sense of propriety, for he remarked 
severely to me, as the engaging cowboy 
was washing his hands in the bunk- 
house : 

“ 1 don’t think a man should ought to 
wear his gunto dinner. His spurs, now, 
‘they’re different—his brone might get 
away any minute and he’d need ’em; but 
he wouldn’t have no need to drawhis gun 
at table, leastwise not with only one 
woman round.” 

I gazed with interest at the romantic 
figure of our blue-eyed guest, for it was 
whispered he had shot his man—a little 
indiscretion to which he later owed six 
months of almost uninterrupted poker 
and good fellowship in the “ pen ” at the 
expense of the State. When I asked 
Mr. Markham what part poker-played in 
Montana’s scheme of justice, he clamped 
his untamed eyes to a little ormolu and 
rhinestone clock that was his pet among 
the bric-a-brac in the living-room, and 
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after a minute replied vaguely, ‘“‘ It were 
in the nature of an acquittal.” 

Experiences came thick and fast to- 
wards the end of my five days as ranch- 
woman. One day I was the hostess at 
an involuntary and wholly impromptu 
luncheon party. The boys had come 
back from the hay-field in the middle of 
the forenoon with a load of hay, and we 
were just finishing a merry little lunch 
together when a rap came at the frorft 
door. There stood Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
win, neighbors of ours, dressed in their 
good clothes, their faces wreathed in 
company smiles, and apologies on their 
lips for bemg “ so late.” 

“It’s perfectly lovely of you to come,” 
I said, feeling the foundations of things 
give way beneath me. ‘Iam so glad 
to see you, but—but Mrs. Romeike is in 


the city and Mr. Romeike is out in the 


hay-field. Isn’t it too bad ?” 

“The note said, ‘Come next Satur- 
day,’”’ said Mrs. Goodwin, an expression 
of bewilderment settling on her pretty 
pink face. 

Then I understood. Before deciding 
to go to Miles "City Mrs. Romeike had 
written to the Goodwins inviting them to 
come to dinner “ next Saturday.” When 
she found she was to be away on Satur- 
day, she concluded to hold the note for 
a day or two, posting it in time to refer 
to and be accepted for the following 
Saturday, when she would have returned 
to the ranch. It was clear, however, 
that, forgetting to hold it till the psy- 
chological moment had passed, she had 
posted it at once, the Goodwins had re- 
ceived it in time to accept it on the day 
originally intended in the invitation, and 
here they were. 

Oh, my unswept kitchen! Oh, my 
stacks of dirty dishes, neglected to facil- 
itate the baking of a big batch of pies ! 
And alack and alas for my pies, held up 
in order to get the boys their lunch ! 

I suppose the Goodwins, with their 
kindly clairvoyance, saw through my 
plight at once ; but, with ready tact, they 
accommodated themselves to what must 
have been a somewhat awkward situation 
to them as well as to me, and when my 
scratch-luncheon was at last ready they 
unfolded their napkins in their laps with 
as much pleased composure as if they 
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had been lunching in the Palm Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Dear people! I 
watched them dispose of my tinned frank- 
furters, potatoes fried brown and ecfisp, 
cucumbers in vinegar, fruit pie hot from 
oven, tea freshly brewed, with salted 
almonds and butter-thins and sweet 
chocolate ; and it was a very flushed and 
tremulous understudy for a hostess who 
received their expressions of satisfaction 
when the meal was finished. 

Next day, so early that we had not 
sat down to breakfast, three horsemen 
dismounted at the front door. 

“The E 2 round-up is operating just 
back in your big pasture,” they told Mr. 
Romeike. ‘“ Cayuse Frank rounded up 
a couple of your four-year-olds yesterday 
by mistake ; what'll we do with ‘em ?” 

Half an hour after they were gone Mr, 
Romeike strode into the kitchen. * Get 
into your divided skirt,” he said, “and 
we'll ride over and have dinner at the 
round-up wagon. ‘They’ve got a bully 
cook at the F 2.” 

So we locked up the shack, put the 
key of the front door in the ram’s-horn 
for safety, where the neighbors for twenty- 
five miles around knew where to find it In 
case they called, and trotted off to find 
the “chuck” wagon. It was nearly 
three hours later when, hot and tired 
with bumping about on my saddle, I 
slipped from Dewey’s back in front of 
that blessed white round-up tent. It was 
long past the normal round-up hour for 
dinner. (They have breakfast at three, 
dinner at nine, and supper at four.) But 
one or two late comers were still loung- 
ing over their pudding, and the cook, a 
good-looking young fellow with a refined 
and gentle face, hospitably motioned us 
to sit down on the sleeping-bags and 
have some. ‘There were roast ribs of 
beef, baked beans, fried potatoes, onions 
cut up in vinegar, apple sauce, plum 
pudding, and coffee with condensed milk, 
everything except the onions smoking 
hot from the little iron stove that had 
been set up on the prairie the night before. 

It was all so nice! I had begun to 
tell the cook—who really was * bully "— 
that his apple sauce was the best I had 
ever tasted, when, without a werd, he 
handed me a tablet and pencil, 
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‘ He’s a deaf-mute,” explained one of 
the men. 

The cook and:I had had a nice little 
conversation on paper when at last I 
wrote: “ If you ever come to New York, 
you must look me up at the * Clarion’ 
office. I could show you a good many 
interesting sights that strangers usually 
miss. 

Without delay he wrote back: “ Look 
for me in 1908 or 1909.” 

I shall. It will be only two or at the 
most three years more. 

Then Mr. Romeike brought round the 
horses and we rode over to the herd. 
Three or four thousand steers had been 
rounded up, for the E 2 outfit had been 
working down Fallon Creek since the 
spring, preparatory to closing up its 


affairs in that part of the country, and \ 


these were being held together in a 
loosely knit, bellowing assemblage by the 
men on herd, while others dashed around 
cutting out a certain brand. 

It was all precisely as President Roose- 
velt has described it. Only above the 
perplexed bellowing of the herd and the 
conversation of the men arose the tinkle 
of a sweet-voiced bell slung around the 
neck of a distracted milch cow. The 
bell had been brought from the valley of 
Chamounix by the former owner of the 
cow at an estimated cost of three dollars, 
a financial operation that impressed the 
other ranchmen as bordering on lunacy. 
To me it brought a strange haunting note 
of poetry into the unblinking Montana 
day. Or, rather, its thin metallic mur- 
murings, with their associations of Alpine 
pastures and edelweiss and delicate old- 
world romance, seemed to superimpose 
a kind of lyric grace upon the hardier, 
sturdier poetry inherent in the scene, 
For I could not doubt that the round-up 
itself, and the wind-swept prairie, once 
the wide home of buffalo and Indian, 
the wise cow-ponies and the lean, hawk- 
eyed men on their backs, were all so many 
fragments of a vast heroic epic—an epic 
of conquest, of pioneer warfare, with 
nature in her grimmest, most ruthless 
moods, of a people vigorous, simple, 
proud, earnest, whose story is one to stir 
the blood of the most sluggish and sting 
‘nto pride the most indifferent. 


Comment on Current Books 


The distinctive character- 
istics of the “ American 
Nation” serial history of 
the United States receive signal illustration 
in the recently issued sixteenth volume, 
written by the editor himself, and carrying 
the apt title of “ Slavery and Abolition.” 
Although the plan of the work would seem 
to limit Dr. Hart to discussion of the period 
1831-1841, he has not confined himself to 
the events and conditions of that decade, 
but has instead surveyed many aspects of 
the slavery problem from its intrusion into 
American life to the moment when resort 
was had to war as the only means of reach- 
ing a solution. Necessarily he invades at 
times the subject matter of other writers in 
the series, and his book acquires a mono- 
graphic character not altogether in keeping 
with the idea of a well-rounded, unitary, gen- 
eral history. This, of course, is a defect 
inherent in all co-operative historical writ- 
ing, and we have already alluded to it in 
noticing earlier volumes of the present ‘work. 
Over against it must be placed the quality 
of emphasizing salient aspects, a quality per- 
haps more conspicuous in Dr. Hart’s contri- 
bution than in any of the preceding install- 
ments. It would be difficult to find elsewhere 
an equally compact yet full and lucid presen- 
tation of the conditions attending negro 
slavery in the United States and the agitation 
to which this gave rise, and if the writer's 
view-point be plainly that of an opponent of 
slavery, it is no less apparent that he has 
grasped and dealt fairly with the arguments 
advanced of old in its behalf. His opening 
chapters constitute a graphic picture of the 
social and economic background of slavery ; 
he then examines the relations between 
master and slave; next he passes to an ex- 
position of the rise and development of the 
Abolition movement, in the Nation at large, 
in the several sections, and in Congress ;: and 
finally, atter a chapter on the panic of 1837, 
he reviews the results attained by the Abo- 
litionists. There are, in all, twenty-one chap- 
ters (exclusive of the customary critical essay 
on authorities), each of which contains a 
well-arranged and extensive collection of 
facts vividly illumining the questions in- 
volved in what was to become the most mo- 
mentous controversy in the history of our 
country. (Slavery and Abolition. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. The American Nation, 
Vol. XVI. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$2 net.) 
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Under this general title the 
publishers have prepared a 
series of small books of 
decidedly attractive form in which are told 
briefly, but with the elements of romance 
strongly in evidence, the principal facts in 
the lives of such fascinating adventurers 
and discoverers as Captain Cook, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Livingstone. Mr. John Lang 
is the general editor and writes the story of 
Captain Cook, while Andrew Lang fur- 
nishes a vivacious account of the tragedy of 
Joan of Arc, Margaret Duncan Kelly relates 
the adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Vautier Golding sympathetically tells of the 
courage and death of David Livingstone. 
All the books have good portraits. The 
pictures are printed rather crudely in color, 
but will probably be attractive to child read- 
ers. This little series makes a capital holi- 
day gift. (The Children’s Heroes. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 50c. each.) 


The Children’s 


Heroes 


In the extremely pretty 
series of small volumes de- 
voted to the reprint in French of literary 
classics in that language now appear the 
famous Maxims of the Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld and Dumas’s story “ La Tulipe Noir.” 
Both books are well jprinted, and in every 
way the editions are desirable both for read- 
ing and for the library. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1 each.) 


To render a sound ver- 
dict upon so tangled a 
historical episode as the 
contested election of Mr. Hayes to the 
Presidency is not an easy task. It has not 
been altogether satisfactorily performed in 
this volume. The author, although he writes 
in a judicial spirit, does not indicate that 
he appreciates the political wrongs perpe- 
trated in the South by so-called Reconstruc- 
tion governments. The controversy, how- 
ever, was not one in which either side could 
claim special virtue. ‘The author concludes 
that the decision reached by the Electoral 
Commission was wise, and that the Ameri- 
can people showed their satisfaction with it 
by electing a member of the Commission to 
the Presidency. (The Hayes-Tilden Disputed 
Presidential Election of 1876. The Burrows 
Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


French Classics 


The Hayes- Tilden 
Controversy 


In a self-governing commu- 
nity it is important that cit- 
izens should not be merely 
well intentioned but also well informed as to 


Instruction in 
Citizenship 


we 
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the principles, objects, and right methods of 
government. The problem, therefore, of 
instructing the children of a republic in eit 
zenship is a very practical one. Of the two 
books before us, that by Professor Jenks 1s 
designed for the general information and 
suggestion of teachers; that by Miss Hill for 
the use of teachers and parents’ in the prac- 
tical instruction of younger children. Both 
authors are careful students of history and 
politics; and their books are very useful for 
their purposes. These two volumes and Mr. 
Waldo S. Sherman's book on Civies cover 
the subject from points of view with which 
all teachers ought to be acquainted and con- 
cerning which intelligent parents should have 
some information. We should like to see 
Miss Hill's book put into the hands of every 
American boy and girl. (Citizenship and 
the Schools. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Henry Holt & Co, New York. 
$1.25, net.) 

It can hardly be supposee 
that Sir John Hollams ts a 
name very well knownin this 
country. He has had, however, a ver} long 
and varied professional career in England, 
and has known many of the great figures ot 
bench and bar during the last half-century. 
His volume of reminiscences cannot be called 
important, but it contains many personal 
anecdotes of an amusing, kind. (Jottings of 
an Old Solicitor. By Sir John Holams. 


Jottings of an 


Old Solicitor 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3, net.) 


Unusual interest has been 
shown in “ The Awakening 
of Helena Richie” during 
its publication in serial form, and as a book 
it will doubtless be one of the most widely 
read and discussed novels of the season. 
Using with consummate skill the literary 
background and local color made familiar in 
her **¢ iid Chester Tales” and “ Dr. Laven- 
dar’s People,” Mrs. Deland centers the 
interest of the book on the spiritual awaken- 
ing, through her love for a little child, of a 
woman who has sinned because of the dazing 
of her moral faculties by abuse and cruelty, 
rather than because she Is fundamentally 
‘mmoral. The ethical problem is One of 
great delicacy, and while comment may dif- 
fer as to its treatment, one can feel nothing 
but admiration for the charm and beauty of 
‘ts final outcome. Dr. Lavendar, as here and 
in other books depicted, is one of the most 
clear-cut and lovable characters in fiction; 
the child David is as original and faseimating 
as he is true to nature; and several (but not 
all. we think) of the minor characters are 
convincing and distinct. The admirable 
proportion in which humor and deep feeling 


Mrs. Deland'’s 
New Story 


are united in this novel distinguishes it alike 
from the many hastily written stories of our 
day which clamor for a brief sensation, and 
from the super-strenuous tales in which bru- 
tality is made to take the place of charm and 
true rendering of human nature. We shall 
hope to speak more fully of Mrs. Deland’s 
novel in reviewing at a later date the impor- 
tant fiction-literature of the season. (The 
Awakening of Helena Richie. By Mar- 
garet Deland. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50.) 


A New Life of Professor Harrison, of 
George Washington the . niversity of Vir- 
ginia, who is, if we 
remember rightly, the author of more than 
one previous volume in the Heroes of the 
Nations Series, now contributes to that 
series a well-prepared and thoroughly read- 
able biography of George Washington. Pro- 
fessor Harrison has shown admirable skill 
and judgment in selecting and combining the 
ample material at his command, and we 
know of no other life of Washington within 
moderate compass which presents so clear a 
picture of the man and maintains so well 
throughout a pleasing narrative style. The 
book carefully abstains from mere adulation, 
and leaves the feeling that here at least the 
individuality of the great American leader 
has not been lost sight of in the traditional 
portrait of the conventional hero. The book 
is fully and well i!lustrated. (George Wash- 
ington, Patriot, Soldier, Statesman. By 
James A. Harrison. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) 


There are books 
that silence 
cism, and such a one 
is Philip 2gidius Walshe’s story of the life 
of his father, John William Walshe, as edited 
by the younger man’s literary executor, 
Montgomery Carmichael. It is nota great 
biography; indeed, it has sundry obvious 
defects from the purely literary standpoint. 
We may, too, with Mr. Carmichael, lament 
its emphasis on matters of religious con- 
troversy. But whatever of blemish it may 
seem to us to hold is lost from sight in con- 
templation of the saintly figure it reveals. 
John Walshe, says his son, was a splendid 
scholar and a devoted servant of God. Of 
his scholarship he has left as monument 
many volumes of material relating chiefly to 
St. Francis of Assisi; of his devotion to God 
impressive evidence is given in this narra- 
tive of his quest to know God, a quest that 
began in England in his earliest youth and 
found its consummation in distant Italy, 
whither he had fled from his merchant 
father’s counting-room, and where he entered 


A Nineteenth Century 
Mystic 
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upon a life of study, love, and religion that 
was to lead him to the purest and most pro- 
found mysticism. ‘The phrase a nineteenth- 
century mystic sounds strange indeed, but 
such was John Walshe, and a mystic whose 
influence, as diffused by his son’s filial zeal, 
must touch with uplifting power all who read 
the story of his painful pilgrimage. (The Life 
of John William Walshe. Edited by Mont- 
gomery Carmichael. Kk. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.50, net.) 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour has 
collected in a volume the 
articles contributed | by 
him to the “ Saturday Evening Post” in 
reply to the charges of extortion and discrimi- 
nation in freight rates brought against his 
company. ‘The articles are expanded and 
enlarged in their present form. ‘The book is 
mainly devoted, as its title indicates, to the 
charges of private car abuses and the like, 
but a chapter is added “ As to Cleanliness 
and Sanitation.” Considering how specific 
and explicit were the charges presented, not 
by novelists or yellow journals, but by official 
reports, municipal, State, and «Federal, this 
chapter of generalities cannot be regarded as 
very satisfactory. The book is vigorously 
written, and probably must be regarded as 
the authoritative reply ot the packers, by one 
of their most eminent representatives, to the 
accusations brought against them. Itis nota 
history ; it isnot a verdict, nor a judicial sum- 
ming up. But it is an able plea in defense 
and avoidance. As such the careful student 
of the problem will find it valuable. He will 
not find it conclusive. (The Packers, the 
Private-Car Lines, and the People. By J. 
Ogden Armour. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


The Packers and 
the People 


Science and philosophy are at 
present concurrently turning 
away from the doctrine that 
allis Matter to the truth that all is Mind— 
from a material to a spiritual conception of 
the Universe as the manifestation of Infinite 
Spirit. Theism, viewing the Universe as 
“in God,” is necessarily monistic. Christian 
theism rounds out this metaphysical con- 
ception of all existence as centralized in one 
Mind and Will into Jesus’ ethical-conception 
of the one Father and Saviour of the world. 
The present work aims to show what ground 
there is for Christian theism in the spiritual 
monism toward which science and philoso- 
phy now preponderate. Its author,a Scot- 
tish clergyman, endeavors “ to set farth tha 

Spiritual interpretation of the universe ? 
the basis of Mr. Spencer's system of philoso- 
phy which he himself affirmed to be possi- 
ble.” In Haeckel’s materialistic monism he 
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recognizes an element of truth, while com- 
baging him on scientific grounds. The argu- 
ment is mainly objective, in an inductive 
method, and designed for “the plain man.” 
Nearly all recent writers who have touched 
the subject are drawn upon for criticism or 
for confirmation, so that we have a résumé 
of the present-day discussions. Both for this 
and for the writer’s part therein the well- 
indexed work is valuable. It is still not 
quite clear from confusion of ideas, and 
from theological prepossessions that obstruct 
straight thinking. While repeatedly affirm- 
ing that the world is in God, and God imma- 
nent in the world, Dr. Walker holds that 
this immanence is not “an actual presence 
of God the world “—meaning a personal 
presence of transcendent Deitv. But why 
not? Because “it would make him directly 
responsible for all the evil in the world, and 
the very idea of /reedom would be impossi- 
ble.” This seems rather a hasty and abject 
surrender to a difficulty of whose solution 
in Professor Royce’s Scottish lectures on 
“The World and the Individual” the writer 
takes no notice. To meet the emergency he 
draws a distinction between “ Deity cond?- 
tioned” as immanent in nature and man, and 
“ Deity wuconditioned” in transcendent Be- 
ing—in other words, between God as “the 
Principle of the world’s life and the Power 
of its entire development,” and “God as he 
is in himself.” Such hair-splitting distinc- 
tions are distinctively Scottish. They are 
more verbal than real. If, as Dr. Walker 
rightly holds, the Infinite is in the finite, 
and the finite in the Infinite, then, unless a 
strange difference is discoverable between 
infinity and transcendency, it would seem 
that wherever God is found immanent tran- 
scendent Deity must be present. ‘“ Yet,” 
says Dr. Walker, “the process [of Evolu- 
tion] is not such as we can conceive a God, 
personally present and working, carrying 
out—destroying continually the work of. his 
hands: it is not an external working, but an 
Evolution.” A trace of anthropomorphism 
is here detectible as the root of difficulty. 
In his sharp antithesis between God imma- 
nent and God transcendent, Deity condi- 
tioned and Deity unconditioned, a vestige of 
dualism still clings to his monism: the tran- 
scendent is apparently outside of the inima- 
nent—“‘ beyond,” “above.” True as it is 
that God is more fully manifested in saints 
than in stars, it cannot be that he is person- 
ally present only in the one and not in the 
other. “The crux of theism” is in the prob- 
lem of evil, and this certainly is inadequately 
treated. The Divine Incarnation is pre- 
sented as anethical process, and much more 
satisfactorily. The problem of immortality 
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is discussed suggestively, and from some 
fresh points of view. Though the work falls 
short of its aim in some central questions, it 
is, on the whole, a stimulating contribution 
to further discussion, and a strong presenta- 
tion of the harmony of science and religion. 
(Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism. 
By Rev. W. L. Walker. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 83, net.) 


The latest addition to the 
First FolioEdition of Shake- 
speare presents the text of the play, a brief of 


Twelfth Night 


the argument, comment on the sources and on 
the duration of the action, a note on the date of 
composition, the usual literary illustrations, a 
glossary, variorum readings, and selected criti- 
cism. As The Outlook has pointed out before, 
this edition, which reproduces the text of the 
First Folio, is, in point of scholarly equipment 
and thoroughness, as well as in convenience 
of form, quite invaluable to the student. 
(Twelfe Night. By William Shakespeare. 
First Folio Edition. Edited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.) 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 


As aregular subscriber and constant reader 
of The Outlook, permit me to enter my pro- 
test against the article by Clarence F. Birds- 
eye on “* The Greek-Letter Fraternity as an 
Educational Influence,” and also against 
your accompanying editorial on the same 
subject. I take exception to your position 
and object to the existence of these frater- 
nities in colleges for the following reasons: 

1. They create and foster an unnatural 
class spirit, obtaining special privileges for 
a few in disregard for others. 

2. Their “‘ special privileges ” are not con- 
fined to their own club-rooms or fraternity 
houses, but are spread out over all the col- 
lege life, usurping what should be the equal 
privileges of all, so that those who are not 
members find themselves ostracised and 
practically excluded from most of those pleas- 
ant, refining influences and associations 
which they might otherwise enjoy and which 
they have a right to expect in college. In- 
deed, your very articles plead for these privi- 
leges, but only in behalf of a few. 

3. Membership in these fraternities is not 
open on a fair basis to all students alike, to 
be won by them in an honorable way, but is 
dependent upon the whims and personal 
likes and dislikes of every undergraduate 
member of the organization at any particular 
time—one “blackball” of a college man 
already a member being sufficient to keep 
another college man out, no matter how 
worthy or how well liked by other members 
he may be. 

4. This arrangement breaks up instead of 
perfecting the natural bonds of fellowship 
which should exist between students of the 
same or congenial temperaments and tastes. 
Of two close friends—roommates, they may 
be, companions in study, having equal rank 
in the class-room—one is taken, the other 


left: and the further close association of 
these two is discountenanced if not actually 
forbidden. One thus often sees himself cut 
off from the companionship of those in col- 
lege whom he really loves and longs to be 
with. 

5. Many of the members of any local 
chapter of a fraternity are. selected chiefly 
because of their wealth, social standing, or 
other external influences, or for other 
“ sporty ” qualities, which render them valu- 
able adjuncts in maintaining the all-around 
popularity of the chapter. This opens the way 
tor what we may call a certain “ black sheep” 
element in the !ocal organization—that ele- 
ment whose worth can hardly be defined in 
terms of moral character. When this ele- 
ment predominates, as is apt to happen from 
time to time, we have the “ black sheep” 
chapter which, no matter what the reputa- 
tion of the National organization may be, is 
a disgrace and a shame to any college. 
Under cover of their name and protected by 
it, the members often perpetrate the vilest 
things, unti! in some instances their chapter 
houses come to have a concealed reputation 
differing little from that of a house of ill fame. 
Under cover of their fraternity name, mem- 
bers of this chapter appear among and asso- 
ciate with the respectable men and women 
of the college, and pose as leading college 
men. Inthe name of their fraternity, also, 
these people solicit and take in new mem- 
bers, who atthe time are innocent and un- 
suspecting of the real character of some of 
the men (much less do the fond parents 
at home know of this), with the result that 
good young boys from Christian homes are 
demoralized even tosuch an extent that they 
have to be expelled from college before they 


have finished their course. eee 


6. The fraternity tends to develop in all 
of its members an air of exclusion and false 
superiority, which, in so far as it destroys the 
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feelings of universal sympathy and brotherly 
love for the weak as well as the strong, the 
negiected as well as the successful, the poor 
as well as the rich, and the ability to see and 
give equal credit for the good qualities in 
all people, is undemocratic and unchristian. 

These objections we do not find in a local 
college club, organized to meet the needs of 
a local body of students drawn together by 
natural bonds. Neither do we find them in 
the more general secret orders, composed of 
adults, which almost any man under ordinary 
circumstances can join if he chooses. Even 
if a man upon his voluntary application for 
membership should be refused his request 
by three or more blackball votes, still the 
world is too large and there are too many 
other privileges at hand to make this rejec- 
tion bother him. But at co//ege many a 
man, compelled by circumstances which he 
could not control to forego the ordinary 
associations with his fellows, has spent the 
most bitter, the only 4/¢/er, years of his lite 
at college, suffering, but resolved to fight it 
out. As he looks back on those years now, 
he thinks he could not be induced to repeat 
those experiences even at the cost of giving 
up the coveted college education. At least 
he would go to another college. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE. 

[This topic is again discussed, with special 
reference to this letter, on another page.— 
THE Epirors.] 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 

The heat and excessive humidity which 
we have experienced so constantly thus far 
have caused much sutfering and _ illness 
among children of tender years, as well as 
among adults. For the past eight weeks the 
Children’s Aid Society, by means of its 
simple yet very perfect organization, has 
been making a heroic endeavor to mitigate 
to some degree at least the sickness and suf- 
fering among children which ~prevail during 
the months of summer in New York, and, to- 
gether with other agencies, has been able to 
keep down the death rate to the lowest point 
yet reached in New York. House-to-house 
visitation by nurses and physicians employed 
by the Sick Children’s Mission for that pur- 
pose enables those who superintend the 
summer work to act intelligently, and prevents 
deception and _ duplication of charitable 
assistance. 

The extent of the relief already accom- 
plished may be realized in part when the 


records show that twelve hundred sick babies 
and young children have been treated in 
their homes, and at the Health Home at 
Coney Island three thousand four hundred 
mothers and children have been received dur- 
ing the six weeks the Home has been open. 

‘To the Summer Home for girls at Bath 
Beach four hundred are sent weekly, and in 
the five weeks sincé its doors were thrown 
open two thousand eight hundred little girls 
have enjoyed its healthful surroundings. 

The farm at Valhalla, Westchester County, 
receives two hundred boys each week, and 
twelve hundred have drunk in the pure air 
of the hills since the farm was made ready 
to entertain them. 

Day excursions for boys have afforded 
two thousand boys an opportunity to ex- 
change the humid air of the city for the 
purer and bracing air of the country. 

Wednesday excursions, weekly, for moth- 
ers and children have enabled two thousand 
who could not absent themselves for a longer 
period from thelr homes to leave the narrow 
streets and gloomy tenements for a day upon 
the water—a blessing of no mean value to 
the imprisoned dwellers in the tenements. 

The managers of the Children’s Aid Society 
will continue their work with undiminished 
activity through the month of August and a 
part of September. ‘There are no reasons 
why their carefully prepared plans should 
not be executed, excepting the necessary 
funds. The Society appeals to all who sym- 
pathize with its efforts to replenish its treas- 
ury, and thus aid in reducing misery and 
atfording a few hours or days of happiness to 
those whose hours of enjoyment are so lim- 
ited. Contributions may be sent to A. B. 
Hepburn, Treasurer, Chase National Bank, 
or C. Loring Brace, Secretary, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


THANK YOU 

The writer of the article in your issue of 
August 7,“ The Republic’s Forgetfulness,” 
makes a pretty serious mistake—one that 
ought to be corrected. He describes in 
considerable detail the metamorphosis and 
location of the germ of yellow fever in the 
bodies of mosquitoes! Fancy my surprise 
for the germ of yellow fever has not been 
discovered. The description would do very 
well, however, for the malarial parasite and 
its relation to the mosquito. The writer 
must have confused the two. 

New York City. F.S. MATHEWs, M.D. 
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Interparliamentary U nion, The.....< Strike, The Dread of a.......... Peter Roberts 25 
ustice, The Doing of...... Charles F. Amidon @l T ahquamenon Drive, W ith the..W. D. Hulbert %67 
uvenile Crime, The Causes of..M. E. Adams 7% Telephone Girl, A........"....! Baxtér 
‘itchens, Model..... ._Katharine C. Budd %5l Trolley Car, Little Trips ISS 
Labor Disputes, C ompulsory Inve ote of. Tyranny or Democracy—W hich? H. Brent 54 
Wheeler 271 Vesuvius’ Latest Eruption. ae Kennan 425, 555 
Leaders, Two, in the New 735 Was It Worth While?........... Jocelyn Lewis 902 
Lion and the Lamb, The..... Mary S. Daggett 761 Western College and its Ide: x A. 
London Impressions: Etchings by Joseph Pen- W. D. MacClintock 720 
nell, Interpreted by H. W. Mal 211 Western Federation of ‘The 125, 551 
Mendelssohn’s Contribution to Rom: ants ism. Western World in Conference, ° 
1). Mason 319 Svivester Baxter 9 
Miners’ Experiment, A...........4 arth Cook 73 Women, Two, in the Woods. ............ecee+: 179 
Miners, The Western Federation of. Yacht, The Cradle of the........4 A.van Anrooy 446 
William Hard 125; see also 551 
Missionary Work and Human Nature. BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
Rev. E. Talbot = 
Mone y- Mad. Not ae Re H. EF. Rood WO (The titles of many minor books, new editions, etc., 
Moral Wave and the Average Man..P. L.Allen S39 are omitted.) 
Muromtsef, S. A., the President of the Russian Algeria and Tunis (Nesbit) ..............ceeee. Ol 
Kennan 505 Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence (Standing)...... 663 
National Capital, The Needs of th American Mural Painting (King) ...........++- 68 
H. B. F. acfarland 513 American Nation, L004 
Nature the Schoolma’am: Americans of 1776 (Schoule Beco ccccccosescoeess 904 
The School in the Camp.... W. H. Kinnicutt 706 Anglo-Saxon, The (Boxall) ............ 000000. 527 
The School in the, Park...... Lewis W. Hine 712 Auction Prices of Books (Livingston)......... $12 
: Nezro in Politics, A....Booker T. W ashington 75 Balkan Trail, The ee 67 
New York, The New.......... Sylvester Baxter +") 3. 
Niagara Falls from the Economic St: kag Benares, the Sacred City ( Havell)............-. L39 
H. W. Buck 133 Bible Side-Lights (Macalister) ................ SIS 
Nobody’s Arthur.............. Larrey Bow man 475 Black’s Medical Dictionary ( Comrie) .......... 333 
4 Orchestral Conductors, Three Great.....+cee+ = 7 Centralization and the Law ( Bigelow)......... 478 
Oregon Experiment, The ...George A. Thacher 612 Christian Education, Primitive (Hodgson) .. 44 
Panama Canal, The. J. KF. Carr: Christian Religion, Finality of the (Foster). 86 
1l.—The Commission’s White Workers....-. 21 Christian and a Spiritual Monism 
Ill.—The Work of the Sanitary Force....... 1006 
1V.—The Silver 117 Churchill, 1 ord Randolph (Churchill) ......... 905 
V.—The Chief Engineer and His Work...... 265 Citizenship and the Schools (Jenks) ........... L005 
VI.—Building a State.............seeseeseene 435 Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama 
Parliament of Man, The............... E. F. B. 
Peabody, George Foster ...........00++eceepees 735 College Manand College Woman, The (Hyde) 333 
Peace, A Vision of..........++. Lyman Abbott 507 College Windows, From...........ceeeeeseeees 481 
Peace Teaching in American Schools and Cok Color Line, The (Smith) .... 
leges.... .Edwin D. Mead 376 Confederate Operations in Canada and New 
Petrunkevich, Ivan ‘Illich...... George Kennan 660 York (Headley) ..... 3H 
Photography, The New.... Henry Hoyt Moore 455 In Olde (Todd) 765 
rictures, The GOP . Constantinople (Goble and V an ‘Millingen).. 530 

Pleasure, A Source of Sensible....... W. F. Dix 73 Continental Outcast, The (Carlile)............ $27 

Poetry : Co-operation, The History of (Holyoake) .. SOs 
Cure, The.. Chittenden S07 Correggio (Hurll) 668 
Dead Man’s Purse, M. Bianchi Correggio (Scott) 6638 
Ks irl Junker 792 Curzon, Lord, in India (Raleigh) .............- 672 
Heavenward Side, The........ Mary F. Butts 3 Da Vinci, Leonardo (Gronau) .........«.«+-«+. 668 
Hidden Trail, The.......:....+.. Karl Junker 701 Democracy in the Church (Heermance)........ 910 
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Democracy in the South Betore the Civil War 
87 
Divina Commedia, La (Dante)................ 378 
Duty of Imperial Thinking (Watkinson)...... & 
Earth, The New (Harwood) 
Education, ID)ynamic Factors in (O'Shea). 
Egypt, Ancient Records ot (Breasted)......... 13 
Egypt, The Making of Mode rn (Colvin)....... 768 
Electoral System of the U The (Dougherty). 
Electrical Nature of M:; The (Jones).. 
England, A History of (Qman)............. 3S, 140 
England, Political History ot (Huntand Poole) 38 
nglish, Kerors itn (V secs 
English Water Colour Painters (Finberg)..... 668 
Far, Country, The (Wilkinson)................. 233 
Fiction. 
All for the Love of a Lady an 243 
Awakening of Helen: Kichie (De 924, LOOS 
Court of ] The (Brown)...... 481 
Eve’s Diary (Mark Twain) 
False Gods (Lorimer) 
For the Soul of Ratael (Ryan)............... 33 
Girl with the Blue Sa:‘or. The (Stevenson).. 243 
If Youth but Knew (Castle).................. a | 
Intellectual Miss Lamb, The................. 386 
In the Shadow (Rowland).................... 42 
In the House of Her Friends................. SI4 
Jack Derringer (Lubbock) 
enelm’s Desire (Cornell) ..... 2 
Lady Baltimore (Wister) . ill 
Mayor of Warwick, The (Hopkins) .......... 768 
Nicanor, Teller of Tales (T 
On the Spanish Main (M:; asefield)............ 674 
Pam Decides (Von Hutten).................. 387 
R. Holmes & Co. (Bangs) ............--0++. 910 
Son of the Sierras, \ (King). 817 
Stories of Married Life, More ‘uttine 
Susan C A and Her Neighbors (Warner)... SiS 
Voice of the Street, The (Poole)............. O74 
Wire-Tappers, The (Stringer) ............... 387 
Wrong Envelope, The (Mole »sworth) 912 
Ford. Richard. Letters of (Prothero)........... 92 
3M 
France, Disestablishment in (Sabatier)........ 
French Blood in America (Fosdick)........... 528 
, Gainsborough ( OOS 
Gapon, Father 
Gardens. Common Sense (Sewell).............. 140 
German U niversities, The (Paulsen)........... 285 
. Glory Seekers, The (Brown)................... 142 
God, The Knowledge of (G;awatkm)............ 911 
Greek and Roman Sculpture (Vo Ni uch) ...... Hos 
Ast 


Greek World, The Silver Age of the (Mahafty) $0 
Hayes- Tilden Disputed Presidential Zlection. 1004 


Hebrew Life and Thought (Houghton)..... S2 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, T he 
(Smith and Moncrieff).. 
Holbein, Hans, the Younge er (Hueffer)........ ms 
Holy Land, Peasant Life in the ("Vilson)...... 482 
Immigrant, The Problem of the (Whelple vy). 577 
In Our Town CW 9] 
Italian Renaissance, The Art of the (WOfflin). 330 
Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages (Cust)..... HHS 
ackson’s Day, In (Ma 7% 
ames, The Lord’s Brother (Patric k) its 42 
efierson, Joseph (Wilson) 92 
ewish Encyclopedia, 92 
ones, Paul, The Story ot (lLewis)............. 482 
ady of the Decoration The ( Little).......... 2 


Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists 
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la Salle’s Last \ oyage (Joutel)............... 287 
Lewis and Clark Expedition Thwattes) 
Life After Death, On (kechner)............... 243 
Lincoln, Master of Men 623 
Literature, England’s and America’s (lappen) 44 
Literature: Its Principlesand Problems(Hunt) — 43 
Lombard Studies (Cesaresco)........... ve 859 
Mackennal, A. (MacFadyen).................. 4] 
Mantegna, Andrea (Cruttwell) ................ 668 

Man the Social Creator (Lloyd)............... 83 
Marie Antoinette, A Friend of (Barbey) ...... 481 
Marshall, John, The Constitutional Decisions 

47} 
Mental Growth, First Steps in (Major)....... S15 
Meredith, George, The Works of.............. 482 
Metric System, The (Hallock and Wade)..... 768 
Michael Angelo 3H) 
Michael Angelo Buonarrotti (Holdroyd)...... 330 
Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary (Underhill) 244 
Montagu, Elizabeth (Climenson).............. 524 
Morgan’ SS 482 
Municipal Ownership in Great Britain (Meyer) 43 
Mystics, Studies of English (Inge)............ 238 
Napoleon: The Cambridge Modern flistory.. 286 
National Gallery, London, The (Wedmore)... 668 
Naturalization in the U.S. (Franklin’........ 706 
Nature, The Feeling for (Biese) 672 
Negro, The: The Southerners’ Prob’sm (Page) 87 
Orator, The Making of an (Power)............ 768 
Packers and the People, The (Armour)........ 1006 
Panama to Patagonia (Pepper)................ 672 
673 
Pater, Walter, A Life of (Benson)............. 387 
Pavement Masters ot Siena, The (Cust)....... 668 
9 
Pedagogy, Elementary (Seeley)................ 527 
Pennsylvania, Old-Time Notes oti McClure)... I4l 
Philippine Experiences (Freer)................ 335 
P hilosophy, Sot 
Pictures, How to Look at (Witt).............. 6638 
Plantation Sketches (Devereux)............... SI5 
Political Science, Elements of (Leacock)...... 766 
Pottery and Porcelain, French (Frantz)....... 84 
cece coe 529 
Prophecy, The Evidential Value of (Edghill).. 57 
Prophet of the Poor, The (Coates)............. 244 
Prosody, English (Saintsbury)................. 528 
Recollections ot a Litetime ( ey 531 
Reformation, A History of the (Lindsay)...... 9 
Reformation in England, The (Maiulland)..... 44 
Rome, The Spirit of (Vernon Lee)............. 674 
Russe, Il’ Empire, et le Tsarisme (Bérard)...... 1% 
Russia and its Crisis 1% 
Russia from Within 136 

Salve Venetia S59 
School Teaching and School Reform (| . 
Scottish School of Painting, The (McKay). 668 
Sinai, Researches in (Petrie)................... S16 
Slavery, A Modern ‘Nevinson)................. 
Slavery and Abolition (Hart).................. 1004 
Social Aspects of Christian Morality (Bruce)... 336 
Socialism, Studies in (Jaurés).................. 808 
Spain, The Cities of (Hutton).................. 770 
Species and Varieties (De Vries).............. 45 
Spencer, Herbert (Thomson)................... 526 
Star, Tne Lite of a (Morris)...............0000 285 
Struggle for Self-Government, The (Stetfens).. 287 
Subconscious, The (Jastrow)................... 912 
Swinburne, The Tragedies of .. 483 
Ten Thousand Miles in a Yac ht (Arthur) . 93 
Tian-Shan Mountains, Central (Merzbac her). 139 
Titian, Later Work Of 30 
3) 

‘ar Government (Weeden)................... 2388 
W ashington, George, A New Life of (Harrison) 1005 
Wattr Transportation (Johnson).............. 
Way of the Gods, The ( ong) . 
Wayside Talks (Wagner) 93 
Wesley, John, The Life (Winchester) ...... 625 
Wessex (Tyndale and Holland)............... SIS 
West, The Rise of the New (Turner)........... tH 
Western Culture in Eastern Lands (Vambery) 912 
Will, The Unity of (Hight)..................-. 580 
Workingmen, Slessages to (Stelzle)....... Dil 
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Kranich & Bach tone quality is as individually distinctive and 
musically characteristic as the vocal quality that distinguishes one 
truly great singer from another. 

For nearly 50 years our pianos have differentiated themselves from 
all other pianos by their durability, economy, and their own tone quality. 


Send for handsome 
new catalog and name 
of nearest agency 


233-45 
East Twenty-third St. 
New York 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


¥UST 
PUBLISHED 


HOPKINSON S 
The 


Tides Barnegat 


Illustrated in color, $1.50 


The New York « Times’’ Saturday Review says of the story: 

The interest of the book is unrelaxing, its execution that of the 
master craftsman. Mr. Hopkinson Smith may be trusted, too, to 
keep “‘a great gulf fixed” between right and wrong. His art... 
no more needs to do away with moral standards in order to attain 
freedom of development than does the tidal wave need for its power 
to resist the law of its uplift. 

“The Tides of Barnegat” is well named not only in refer- 
ence to the story’s scene 9f action, but to its variety, movement, 
charm, and beneath all these its effortless strength. 


; 
One of the illustrations by George Wright, rep-oduced in color 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


when the pies” 
are baked the ‘pastry 


groce 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- 
he iqhted 


WASHBURN-CROSBYS 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


VLU 


Deelighted!! 
| 
x 
f 
di 
Because - biscuit day - | 
will be a red letter 
day in this house, 
and next Friday the Fie . 
‘and if they want 
rolls, the rolls will. ay 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Court of Last Appeal on 
Disputed Questions is Now 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


100,000 Subjects 16,000 Pages 7,000 Illustrations 


On any question of fact, from 5000 B.C. to to-day, quotation from it is authori- 
tative. It has the same irrefutable position among encyclopedias as has the Supreme 


Court in judiciary circles. 
In this day of hasty acceptance of unsupported statements by press and public, 


reference to it makes you powerful in your grasp on /acés. | 
The most eminent men of the country, including | 


Business Men Physicians Scholars | 
Lawyers Clergymen Technical Workers 


are repeatedly saying, in offering proof, ‘“‘I refer you to The New International 
Encyclopedia.” Its authoritative position has been won through the scrupulous care 
for fact by its eminent Editors-in-Chief: Danie. Corr Girmayn, LL.D.; Harry Tuurs- 
ton Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Frank Moore Coxay, M.A., assisted by 400 of the 
foremost schofars and experts im the country. 


Get your knowledge from authorities such as these. Get an encyclopedia . 
marvelously simple in arrangement. Get one that is practical enough to al 
help you in the office or factory. Get The New International for all the Oras" r 
family. Its moderate price and our easy payment plan places this work ORS 
within your reach, 
~ 7 
To learn more about this great work, let us 
send you two interesting and useful books, free. 9° r 


One is the famous 25-cent Question Rook, which contains every-day questions you ought > 


to know how to answer, but hail of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. This Fre P 
little book is to show the usefulness and practicability of the foremost encylopedia 

The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Ency- 9 
clopedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from The New International, 
showing the work's scope, and the easy payment plan by which one can se- 
cure this great work without a large initial expenditure » > 

It will take you less than a minute to fill im the coupon. Mail it Pe & Pe Ps # aw 
and you will receive at once these two valuable books. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers 
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CALIFORNIA 

A REFERENCE LIST OF LEADING M and Seminary for Youn 
ills Colle e W omen, to 
Private Schools, Colleges BO 


and Technical Schools 


Will be found in the Educational Directory of the 
September issue of Scribner's Magazine, published 
August 24th. 

An invaluable help in the selection 
of a school. 


FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 
25 cents a number—$3.00 a year. 


Charies Scribner’s Sons, Publishers 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 


COLLEGE FOR SALE “it 


Applications addressed to 7,463, Outlook. 
TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥Y. Supplies schools of ail grades 
with competent teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to coliezges, schoois, and famihes. 
Advises parents about sclioois. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA BRENAU 


EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


A high grade College-Conseryatory for young ladies. 
Thorough course in literature, special advantages in 
music, art, oratory. Orchestra of 15 instruments. Beauti.- 
ful new buildings located upon a magnificent elevation. 
Ideal winter climate, splendid health record. Ala. 
Brenau Chautauqua takes place of usual Commencement. 
Specially low rates. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Ghe 


CALIFORNIA 


AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable climate. 
Prepares for the best colleges and universities. Boys may enter at 
any time. Qut-door sports. Summer Camp at Lake Tahoe. For 
booklets write the Headmaster 


W. W. PRICE, M.A., Alta, Cal. 


Belmont School 


Belmont, California, 


For Boys, 


near San Francisco, has never since it opened been without rep- 
resentation at Harvard and the University of California, and at Stan- 
ford since that University opened. It sends boys to Yale, the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and to other Colleges and Schools 
of Science. Beginning with August, 1%, the teaching force will be 
sufficiently strengthened to make pussible a still more careful classifi 
cation of pupils according to ability and attainments. Keeping 
horses, begun as an experiment this year, will be continued under the 
direction of a teacher, if a sufficient number of parents wish it. There 


| is nowhere a more beautiful place than Belmont, nora more healthful 
Be and stimuiating climate. The next term begins August 15, 1906. 

ms: lor catalogue and book of views, address 


W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


a W. T. REID, Jr., A.M. (Harvard), Asst. Head Master. 


(On leave of absence.) 


opens August 15th. Forty-first year in the same congue: spot 
among the beautiful hills near Oakland. ( atalogue and descriptive 
matter. Mrs. C. T. MILLS, Pres., Mills Coilege P. U., California, 


Outdoor Study 
All Winter 


English Classical School for Girls, 
Pasadena, California 
ln the most delight/ul climate 
17th Year. New Buildings. Gyninesi- 
um, Art, Music. Certificates admit to 
Eastern colleges. Pupils met in Chi- 
cago. ANNA B. Orton, Principal. 


GARABDA 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Trafalgar Castle 
And Ontario Conservatory of Music 
and Art 
Whitby, Ont., Can. 

Palatial buildings, beautiful grounds, helpful 
social and religious influences, and the best facili- 
ties for the study of Literature, Music, Art, 
Elocution, Commercial and Domestic Science. 

Large Pipe Organ, Concert Grand Pianos, and 
the most complete modern equipment in every 
department. 

* Undoubtedly the best of its kind in Canada.” 
—Lord Aberdeen. Will reopen Sept. 10. Send 
for Calendar to 

Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO 


Cutler Academy SPRINGS 


The associated preparatory school of Colorado College; prepares 
boys for any college. Climate unsurpassed. Clean city. No saloons. 
M. C. GILE, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Courtland School for Girls 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Two vacancies for house paps. Advantages of high-grade day- 
school, with attractive home life in family of Principals. 


The Bridgeport Hospital Training School 
FOR NURSES 

offers a course of two and one-half years in general nursing, includ- 

ing three months in Obstetrics in New York Ciiy. For intormation 

address Bridgeport Hospital, bridgeport, Conn. 


ST. PAUL’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL (EPISCOPAL) 


Begins its Fourteenth Year September 22d, 1906, at its new location, 
Green's Farms, Connecticut. This isa high class school for the sons 
of gentle people of moderate incomes. For terms address the Warden, 
Gilbert Yelverton Tompkins, The St. Margaret, West 47th St., N.Y. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries. This leads toa 
Diploma Course prepares young men and women for positions 
as salaried Bible school superintendents, primary superintendents, 
normal teachers, field secretaries, missionary workers and pastors’ 
assistants. 22d year begins September 26, 1966. 
Address THe Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


ve Fifteenth year. Certificate ad- 
Girls Collegiate mits to Smith, Wellesley, Stan- 
ford, Wells, Vassar. ** An idea 

School school amid ideal surroundings.”’ 
(Casa de Reeas) For illustrated year book, to 


7 Principals. ALICE ARSONS, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, JEANNE W, Dennen, 


Hartford Hospital Training School for Nurses 


Unusual advantages for the study of Nursing. All branches. Spe- 
cial instruction in dietetics and massage. The graduates of this 
school are entitled to State Registration. Beautiful residence for 
nurses. Address MISS L. SUTHERLAND, Principal of Train- 
ing School, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


to be entrusted toa boarding achool”’” A great life process will 

now begin in him: while he studies and plays he must bearn to 

adjust himself to his environment and his tellows, He needs 

discipline wiven in love by an experienced hand, Whether you 
yrefer for him a large schoo! or a small one, the master who 
ounded 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
thirty-one years ago, and still maintains it personally, will with 
pleasure send to anyone on request his new Look about its life. 


$600. 26 boys: no new one received older 
than 13. A separate room for each boy. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Master. 


The Taconic School 


FOR GIRLS. Lakeville. Conn. Near Beautital 
Lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separate home torux 
younger girls. lhorough college preparation: Music, Art, 
L iterature, hicity of hie. Goll, 

tennis, basket ball, boating. 

Lilian Dixon, 4. 

(Wellesley and Bryn Mawr) 

Miss Bertha Bailey, 

(Wellesicy). 


_THE FOSTER SCHOOL 
Formerly of CoRNWALL, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Is now re to 
All facilities greatly enlarged. Hunting, fishing and boating. Address 
Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, Headmaster, Sharon, Conn., for Summer. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical Training 
Course in Massage and Medical (symnastics. Summer courses in 
Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request 

u7 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins Tuesday, October 2d. 1 
Mrs. WM. D. 


MISS BAIRD’S 
Home School for Girls 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


One hour from New York City and 
» five hours from Beosten, via 
N.Y... N. H., and Hartford R. R. 
Country air. Ideal environment 
for stucy and recreation. Br 

ture. Real training of body, mind, and 
manners. The home life is replete with 
inspiration, tending to develop each 

gir! into a useful and attractive member 

of the family and of society. Separate house 

for girls under 15. Intermediate, Academic, 

and College-Preparatory classes Superior 
advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 


MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthfiyl, happy 
home with the best adv antages for study and recreation, 


BLACK, Patroness. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, “ Hillside.”’ 


Mirs. Mead’s School for Girls 


affords thorough preparation for College. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing Colleges. Well equipped. Generai and Speck i] courses of study. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


On a well-stocked farm of 350 acres 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Connecticut—far-removed from 
the distractions of town lite—rich out-of-door experiences, not 
merely athletics—individual attention under experienced te achers 
thorough preparation tor aH colleges—a summer session for candidates 
tor the September examinations. D. S. Sanford, A.M... Head- 
master, refers by permission to the Presidents of Harvard and Yale. 


VINTON SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Address MISS GERTRUDE VINTON 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls 


for boarding and day pupils seven to fourteen years of age. Num- 
ber limited. Near New York. South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manor School for Boys 


Thorough preparation for college or scien- 
tie school. Modern buildings, excellent 
equipment, gymnasium 100 by 50 teet, bowling- 
alleys, athletic field, tennis, etc. 

For catalogue, address 
LOUIS D. MARRIOTT. M.A.. Head Master, Stamford, Cona. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 


THE KING SCHOOL 


I'welve boarding pupils. Indi- 
uted to needs of each boy. 


Collewe or business preparation 
vidual training and instruction s 
Athletics. Reters to Dean of Yale ¢ 

H. Uv. KING Principal, Stamford, Conn. 


THE 


Connecticut Agricultural College 


Storrs, Connecticut. For Men and Women 


COLLEGE Cou RSES | in Agriculture, Horticulture, and Home 
Economics for Graduates of High Schools leading to the degree B.S 
SUPPLEMENTARY Practic al and Scientific Courses for 
(;raduates of Common Schools, leading to Diplomas or Certificates. 

Free Tuition. Free Rent. Necessary Furniture Free. Model 
Dormitortes. Board and Books at Cest. Must Laugt eS. 
Military Drill and ¢. Urgent demand jor grad- 
wates. Illustrated Catalogue 


RUFUS WHITTAKER STTMSON. A.M.. B.D.. 


Connecticut Literary Institution 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
_Private School for Boys. Los ated in beautiful New England 


village. 74th vear opens sept 
RALPH K. BE Re EK, A.M., Principal. 


President. 


Connecticut, Wallingford 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL 


\ Pre paratory School for OYS. Refers by permission to Hon. 
William (>. Choate. rev. irvin R Samuel T. 
Dutton, Teachers’ College v York C Rev, Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., Dr. C. H anford. rson, 


THE PHELPS SCHOOL for Girls, Wallingford,Conn. 
Surrounds girls with home influences Special attention to specia 
needs. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Limited to 25. Gym- 
nasium. For catalowue, address The Misses Atwater, Principals. 


Connecticut, Washington. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A home school for older boys. Four years’ course preparing fur 
college. Allathletics. Wa. C. Bainsmape (Harv.), Procipal. 
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CONNECTICUT 


EUROPE 


Campbell School 


FOR GIRLS (Ine.), Windsor, Conn. 


Music, Art, Elocution, Languages. 


Regular and Special Courses. 
College Preparatory. Home care and individual instruction. 
door sports. Gymnasium. Young girls admitted. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Mrs. MARIAN B. CAMPRBRELL. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Special Courses in Gserman, Music, Art, Literature, French. Coe 
lege reparation. Foreign Travel. T wenty- first year opens 
October. For circular address MISS ALICE LICK, Ph.D. (Heidetbere 

27 Luitpold Strasse, Berlin. Summer address, Orr's Island, 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


spends whole school year abroad, combining travel with study. 
L sual courses and rates. Girls sail with Principal early in October. 
i. 


TWELVE BUILDINGS 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


The Glen School. ‘The story of this school: of 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equipment 
of 17 buildings, attractively grouped in college fash- 
ion, forming a miniature village; its unique sub- 
division into eight groups of girls: its training in 
home making and social graces; its development of 
special talents; its provisions for pleasure, sight 
seeing and study of our National Capital—can only 
be told fully in our catalogue. Address 

Box 118, Forest Glen, Maryland , 


National. 
Cathedral. School: 


FOR. GIRLS 


Fireprocw: Building. 
vantages in music and art. 
Special Courses. 

Kt. Rev. H. SATTERLEER,. D.D.. LL.D... Prest. Board of Trustees 
Mrs BARBOUR WALKER, rin... Mt. St. Alban, Washineton, D.C. 


Park of acres. Unrivaled ad- 
Certificate admits to College. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. Pre- 

saratory and (College Courses. Special advantas ges in Music, Art, 

Jocution, and nestic ience. He al ithful ‘loc ation and pure 
artesian water rms reasonable. 


Adgre 
S. N. B. Lock Drawer ‘$41. Washington. 


GUNSTON HALL 196 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


A beautiful Colonial Home School for 
Illustrated C atalogue. Mr pas Mrs. Bevertey R. 
Miss Fk. M. Clark, LL.A,. Associate Principal. 


young ladies. 
ASON, Principals. 


Bristol School. an Episcopal School for Girls 

Home and College Preparatory Courses. Recent purchaze of 
Chevy Chase French School on adjoining grounds affords separate 
residence for students of Frenc Avice A. BRISTOL, 


ddress Miss 
Principal, Mintwood Place and 19th Street, W ashington, D. C, 


— 


ONE OF OUR ¥g 


. W. W. SCOTT, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. 
Paris 


COURS DWIGHT 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris. 


Three months’ travel. Highest references. 


appress: Miss L. 1. Coleman, Dwight House, Englewood, J. 
Mile. Marie deanneret, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France 


% French School for Young Ladies 
Miss Hess’. FOR SUPPLEMENTARY it. DY 


i7th year. 145 Dies Victor Hugo, Paris, France 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA, near Sanford 


ONORO PINES “ SCHOOL 


For booklet, address (till ¢ 
MARIS, Prin., Mo N. isth Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORCIA 


MISS HILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Summerville, Augusta, Georgia 
Illustrated circular. Miss L. D. HILL, Grovetown, Ga. 


GEO. L. 


DECATUR (NEAR ATLANTA), GA 


Agnes Scott College 


For Women. Best advantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings 
(symnasium. Laboratories. Beautiful U he alth 
Mae 


record. Catalogue. GAINES, 
*ORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL of the Kate Raldwin 
Free Kindergarten Association. Established 189. FrRANcEs E. 
Newton, Supervisor. App.ications should be made to Mrs. T. I 
WAKING, Vice-President, 20 West T aylor St., Savannah, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 


‘Kindergarten Book FREE) 


describing the work of 


Chicago Kindergarten 
Mjartening College 


i (Established in 1885) 

. 

Combines a College Course 

| and a Profession for 

Students, Teachers, Mothers 

Qnicago KindergerteaG@Bepe) Young women seeking a life work at once 

cas womanly. profitable and pleasant; teachers 

. wishing to keep in touch with new ‘and orig 

inal work : mothers wishing to know the most ¢ ap proved methods 

of child culture should write at once if 196 enrollment is desired. 

for Free Book and Jurther tuformation address 

. N. Crouse and Elizabeth Harrison, Principals 

Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago, Il. 


How to 
Learn 


Mrs. 
Dept. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
e:ther a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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year. 


** The Ivy-Grown Grey Walls and Towers 
of f Monticello.” 


An ideal school for young women and girls. 
scholarship, womanly character and bodily health are de- 
veloped by our course of study and school life. 


69th Year begins September 27, true to the spirit of its founders, 
Itmeets the wider demands of the present with fine modern buildings 
and a well balanced Course of Study. Departments, each in charge of 
trained specialists, for English, Classic and Continental Languages, 
Science, Music, Art, etc. 
tifully shaded Campus of 60 acres with Tennis Courts, Golf Links and 
Basket Ball Field. Apply early; sixty applicants on the waiting list last 


Monticello Seminary 


Sound 


Fine Gymnasium for physical culture, Beau- 


Address MISS H. N. HASKELL, Principal, 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY, GODFREY, ILL. 


ILLINOIS 


Va 4600 Ellis Ave., 


Kenwood Institute 


Boarding and Day School for Girls of all ages. An affiliated Acad- 
emy of University of Chicago Opens Sept. 24th mm schools new 
permanent home. Handsome residence for boarding dept. affording 
priv =| bath to each bedroom for residence pupils (limited to 15). New 
building specially erected for Day School, with tennis court, 
play ‘grounds, and garden adjoining. Boys entered in Kindergarten 
Departments only. for C atalogue Telephone 
737 Oakland. ELLA DYER LORING, 
SAB EL BUCKINGHAM, 


THE LORING SCHOOL ai’ 


High Class Boarding and Day School. C ertificate admits 

to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Wells, or Baltimore Woman’s College. 

Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. 30th year opens Sept. 2th. 
MRs. STELLA DYER LORING, Prineipal 


2978 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ils. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Cataloguesand reliable information concerning all schools 
and collezes furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
764-41 Park Row, New York, or 1064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


Regular Technical Training. L ecture courses by U wi versity spe- 
cialists. Home Makers (¢ ourse. sidence tor studet 
40° Scott St.. ¢ eles nae. Til. 


Pri ncipals. 


The Middle West is becoming 
the national center of Ameri- 
can progress. Chicago the cen- 
point of influence. W hy 
educate a boy or girl at 
Evanston Academy, in this 
thrifty environment? Academy is situated 


of Northwestern on the « pus Of Northwestern Unive rsity, 


: : 10) feet from Lake Michigan, in a beau tiful and 
University cultured city without a saloon—12 miles from 
ca A multitude of educational privileges easily accessible e 
sch cool? S equipment is new and complete, its faculty highly Puileed. 
its tone is earnest, EXCELLENT DOK MITORY FOR BOYS under resident 
faculty supervision. at moderate rates. Let us gointo detail with you. 
Address A. H. Wii pe, The y Lake Shore, Evanston 


Ferry Hal LAKE FOREST 


ILLINOIS 
College Preparatory and Junior College for young 
women. Art, music, elocution, and domestic 
science. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and other colleges. Large campus, 
spacious buildings, home care. ~/ddress Box 306. 
Miss FrRANcES L. HuGues, Prineipal. 


Girton School ciris 


Ideal location in most. beautiful suburb of Chieage. College 
Preparatory, (veneral. and Spec.4| Courses Music, Art, Elocution, 
lomestic Science, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith. 
assar, Wellesley. Send for illustrated Year Look which describes 


the School. FRANCIS KING COOKE, Prin. Winnetka, liineis, Box 35 


KENTUCKY 
THE CROSS SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, jo ” Home 
for twenty girls, Mrs. L. B. CROSS, Ph. D., Principal. 


] Shelbyville, 
Science Hill School 
An English and Classical School foe, Girls. A college preparatory 
course with certificate privileges at Wellesley and Smith Colleges. 
Sl years of successful work. College trained teachers Superior 
advantages in music. Mrs. W. IT. POYNTER, Prin. 


MAINE 


Marne, Farmington. 


The Abbott School 


Founded 186. Incorporated 192. A select home school offering 
the romantic life of the Maine woods—an ideal climate and an excep- 
tional home building. Twenty-five boys. Five teachers. Opens 
Sept. 26th. Georce Duptey Cuurcn, Head Master. 


Marne, Portland. 
W $200, by reason of an endow- 
estbrook Seminary ment, will cover the entire 
cost for a year in a thoroughly high-grade school for both sexes; 
completely equipped with the best features of modern educational 
wor New gymnasium. Running track. Athleti For 
address Cary itt. D. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Number limited. Seventh year. Illustrated catalogue. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
Classical and Scien- 


’ 6. 
St. John S College. tific Courses leading to degr-es. 
Designated by U. S. Government as one of the six leading mili tary 
colleges where students have shown great proficigncy in mil¥ary 
training. Also Preparatory School for Boys fittygg for St. John's 
or other colleges. Military Department army officer. Adci- 
dress MAS Fett, LL.D. 


The Girls’ Latin School 
of Baltimore 


A strictly college-preparatory school. Certificate admits to 
the leading colleges for women without examination. Careful 
attention given to the mental and religious development of 
every girl, A progressive Christian institution_in an atmos- 
phere rich in opportunity for general culture. Address 

-LEONARD A. BLUE, Ph.D., Principal, Baltimore, Md. 


The Woman’s College 


Frederick, Maryland 


An institution whose endowment makes possible moderate 
charges. <A well-balanced course, including electives, leading 
to the B. A. degree. Diplomas also 3 granted in Music. Art, 
and Elocution. In seeking individu: al deve lopment of stu- 
dents emphasis placed upon personal influence of faculty. 
General culture the complete aim. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, A.M., President . 
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MARYLAND 


In beautiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five courses of study, 
including two years’ course for High School graduates, 
Exceptional advantagesin Music, Beautiful and spacious 
grounds furnish opportunity for golf, tennis, basket ball, 
etc. Resident teacher of physical culture. Mild and 
healthful climate, Visits to National Capital. Non- 
6ectarian. $300 ayear. Catalogueand views. Address 


THE COLLEGE, Box D, 


BRIARLEY HALL 


Thirty-second Year. College Preparatory department prepares for 
the best Eastern colleges. Special courses for advanced standing. 

The Se hool of Finance prepares college graduates. for 
commercial teaching. secretart positions and. Civi Service ex- 
aminations. Special course for commercial teachers and others who 
wish to take the New York and Boston examinations for teachers. 

Only one hour from Washington. Boarding and Day School, 
$3") to $400 per year, including all charges. Five scholarships this 
rear. First Semester bewins October ‘2d, .' Address for circular 
hiss Theodora Ames Hooker, Dean, Briarley H; ill, Poolesv iile, Md 


Lutherville, Md. 


Jacob, Tome 


MEMORIAL HALL 


Boarding School 
for Boys 


A school in the country. Eight new gr ranite buildings. 
Park, woods, garden and athletic helds, 160 acres 
site on the Susquehanna. The eq i ss Foc cost $900,000, 

Preparation for college, technicai_school or business. 
Manual training. A college course of two years. Twenty- 
eight teachers. An endowment of $2,(00,000. 

Swimming pool, golf links. running track: football 
baseball, tennis. Physical Director. The number o 
boarders increased nine-fold in three years. 

Annual Charge is $60, with reduction of $100 to 
Maryland boys. 

Scholarships of $30) each awarded on admission 
examination. 

Fall Session begins September 19th. 


A Great School for Boys 
For catalogue, address 


FRANCIS RANSOM LANE, A.D., Director 
| PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fairholme Mass. 


ber of girls. Siacres 
situated on hill-top. Healthful location. easity accessible. Nearn 
smith and Mt. Holyoke Colleges makes their libraries, laborato, 
art collections, museums, etc., available. Large corps of com)» 
instructors, each a specialist in her branch. No girl held ba 
unduly hurried. Prepares for coilege—entrance guaranteed. | 
courses, special attention to music, art, modern languages, litera! 
etc. Also elective courses. Judicious athletics; golf, basket 
tennis. Modern buildings lighted by electricity. Tu tion $5 
Year Louk address Mrs. C. W. NICHOLS, Pi. | 


Home School 
Backward Children and Youth 


This school is open throughout the summer and 
pupils are received for the summer session. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary 


ANDOVER 


Begins its 98th year Sept. 20th, 1905 
Historic New England environ nent. Student associate church 
work. Special lectures on Missions and Polity. For catalogue, map, 
and views, fully descriptive ot location, buildings, courses ot study, 
lectureslups, and special tacilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


Abbot Academy “mess.” 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. jth Year. Graduate. 
elective, and college preparatory courses. ( ‘ertific ate admits to Smith, 
V assar, W ‘ellesley, Mt }; olyoke. Fine grounds, modern buildings 
Gymnasium, Tennis, basket ball, golf. Address Abbot Academy. 


Ashburnham, 


Cushing Academy 


Aims— Health, scholarship. and character. (Graduates in 25 col- 
leges and techmeal schoois, kndowment expenses moderate. 
S25/a vear. Send for catalogue two i. S. Principal. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means nof only a 
high inte ‘Ilectual development under most favorable conditions. 
but includes a practical training in the various branches of 
Household Economics. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston masters. 
Unusually large number ot teachers in proportion to papel. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pooi., 
with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a girl's 
education. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Beverly—Miss Woodbury’s School for Girls 


A scheol entirely devoted to the care, training, and education of a 
limited number of children rom, 5 to 12 years of age. Delightful loca- 
tion in country near ocean. Pupils now bing entered for coming 
year. An early application is desizable. Terms $450. French or 
German governess, if desired, extra. Highest references. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. DELAFIELD’'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


(Formerly Miss eres s School) 
46 & 4 $ Chestnut St., Boston 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY Boys’ SCHOOL 


BILLERICA, MASS, 
A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys seven to six- 
teen. inclusive. _Limited to fift BOW | year. Write jorillustrated 
bovklet containing full particulars. . MITCHELL, Prin, 


MARYLAND 
COLLEGE 
mall 


asm. 
Superb dining hall. 


Sept. 10906. 
Oval. Eight tennis courts. 


i All advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete equipment, enthusi- 
73rd Year Begins A great record in preparing boys for college. 
Adequately equippedinfirmary. Thenew “Megaron” contains 
a noble recreation hall and a big swimming pool. 


Gy mnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass, 


cademy 


Laboratories, manual training. 


Gymnasium. Cinder track. 
Illustrated catalogue, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EI n H ill A Private Home and School 


for Feeble Minded Youth 
Exceptional advantages for sense development. Individual in- 


Barre, Massachusetts 
struction. Manual Training, Music. Pupils from six and upwards. 
Medical treatment. Open all the year. Beautiful and healthful 
location, at an elevation of 1,000 feet. 250 acres of grounds. For 
circulars and all information, address 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 


School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Scholarships 
Paige Foreign Scholarship 
for Men and Women. _ 
Cun:mings Traveling Schol- 
arship. 


E. C. Tarbell, 
wet Paxton, | Painting 


Instructors 


Drawing 


B. 1. Pratt. Modeling | !lelen Hamblen Scholarship. 
Philip Hale ‘nat (;ardner Scholarship. 
fale, “anatomy | Ten Free Scholarships. 
A. K. Cross, Perspective Prizes in money awarded in 


each Department. 


For Circulars and Terms 
address the Manager, 


ALIcE F. BROOKS 4 


Department of Design 
C. Howard Weatker 
Director. 


3lst Year begins October | 


New fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has developed this 
Conservatory into agreat organization, and itis now the 
largest and best equipped school of music in America, 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations are in 
themselves worth more to the student than the cost of 
tuition. Practical norma! classes, 

Graduates are in much demand as teachers and musi- 
cians. A number of free violin scholarships available 
for 196. For year book address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Term opens 


Founded 
Sept. 20, 1906. 


Miss Church's School for Girls 


Formerly Miss Frances Vose Emerson's School 


Resident and Day Pupils. General and College-Preparatory 
Courses. 401 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


52 Berkeley St., Boston 


School of Domestic Science 


Trains teachers of cooking, sewing dressmaking ; matrons, house- 
keepers, WwW. ¢ secretaries. jas school home 


‘Address Miss A. J. FOREHAND, Ptincipal. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
(THE MISSES GILMAN'S SCHOOL) 
General and College-Preparatory Courses for Girls. Resident and 
day pupils. Miss Julia K. Gilman, Miss Fanny C. Guild, 
Principals, 324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


A practical two years’ course ot study, based upon true kindergar- 
ten principles, for young women over 18 years of age. Number lim- 
ited. Early application advisable. Catalogue on request. Address 
The Garland Schoo', Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestout St., Eoston, Mass. 


Director, JEFFREY_R. BRACKETT, Ph.D. 

Boston Assistant, ZILPHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard Uni- 
versity. For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. Course of one academic year 
begins October 2. For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


MISS LAURA FISHER’S 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Regular two years’ course. Post-graduate course. Special course. 
For particulars address 


292 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Bradford. Academy "Women 


One Hundred Fourth Year Begins September Nineteenth 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the leading colleges 
for women: also General Course and two-years’ Course for High 
School Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of all kinds. 
For catalogue and book of views address the Principal, 


Miss LAURA A, KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass, , 
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The Gilman School 


For Girls CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Twenty-first year begins Thursday, October 4, 1900 
OFFICERS or ADMINISTRATION anv INSTRUCTION 
Director, ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M. 

Vice-Director, Miss Rutu Cort 
Head of the Residence, Miss Epvitu ENGLESING 
lustructor in the Bible, The Reverend Georce Hovces, D.D. 
lustructors in the School 
Frau Emma Avucuste Grote, Lehrerin der Deutschen Spravhe; 

machte das Lehrerinnenexamen in Deutschland. 

Miss Marion Loutse CHAMBERLAIN. Teacher of Elemen,ary 
English and Head of Primary Department. A. B. Boston ‘'ni- 
versity. Trained in Stanley Hall’s principles of Primary Ins".-uc- 
tion, and in the Brookline Schools. 

Miss Bertua May Boovpy, Teacher of Latin and Greek. A. B. 
Radc liffe College. 

Miss Carrir ANNA Harper, Teacher of English. B. 

Colleze, 1896, and A. M. 1898: Graduate Scholar in iryn 
Mawr College, 1896-97 : (rae uate Student in Radclifte College, 
1857 Fellow in English, Bryn Mawr Colle LSUS-99. 

Mapr LLE Marie-Louise CHAUVELOT, of French. 
Est l'éléve des professeurs Leroy et Gouson de I’ Ecole Normaie 
Supérieure de Paris, et étudiante de la Sorbonne. 

Miss Erizapnetu Hate Gitman, Assistant Teacher of English 
Radcliffe College, four years’ work in Advanced English. 

Miss Marta Stone Eaton, Teacher of Mathematics. Student at 

furich, Switzerland: ‘ambridge, England; Oxford. England; 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology - Radcliffe ¢ ‘ollege 

Muss minty Frances Hunt, Teacher of A. B. Radcliffe 
College. 

Miss SARAH Hopson. Teacher of Art. Diploma Boston Normai 
ant School, Design Department; Eric Pape School, special work ; 
sloma of the ke g ot Drawing and Paintena of the Boston 
— of Fine Arts, Design Department: Lecturer on Design 
applied to Sloyd Models. 

Miss Carourne LorinGc Povustanp, Teacher of History. A. B. 
Radcliffe College (sraduate Student, 1905. 

Miss Puoese Estes Bepviow, Piano Music and Voice Training. 
Piano pupil of Miss Mary OBnion, Boston ; of the late Professor 
Ernst Jedliczka, Berlin; of Protessor Giuseppe Buonamici, 
Florence; and o r. Carlo Buonamici, Boston. Voice pupil of 
Miss Mary How, Boston. 

Miss Erne Lourtse Cakver, Teacher of (symmnastics and Atsthetic 
Dancing, the Gilbert System Sargent School for Physical! Kdu- 
cation. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 27th year opens Sept. 
Address Hexry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Travel School for Boys 


3d year beginning Oct. Ist, comprehensive tour of European coun- 
tries. Liberal course of study ‘correlated with countries visited. In- 
dividual instruction_in usual school subjects. For prospectus and 
particulars address Poxtek Lk. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Term begins the first Monday in October 

A new school, for the higher education and thorough training of 
nurses, admitting young women of 2) years. Four years’ course: one 
year of preparatory study and laboratory work, and three years of 
training in the various departments of nursing hospital, home, and 
visiting. Under the ™ me ment of leading educators Two months’ 
vacation each year. ealth of students carefully considered. For 
announcement and full = yarticulars, apply to the P rincipal, 

Miss J. A. BRIGGS, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


The SARGENT SCHOOL 
ducation 
Thorough course of p hysical training for young men and women, 
Four departments— Normal, Kemedial, ygienic, and Kecreative. 
Graduates assisted in securing positions as teachers. Established 
1881. Fine new building. For further particulars acess 
Dr. In A. SARGENT, C ambridge, Mass. 


Nichols Academy 


92D YEAR 


DUDLEY, MASS. 


A refined home school ideally nensed. Sixteen miles from Wor- 
cester. Elevation over seven hundred feet. Prepares for all col- 
leges. One teacher to every ten pupils. All buildings modern. 
Pupils under the immediate supervision of the resident head master. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular. 


SAMLEL W. HALLETT, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


|The Browne and Nichols School 


For Boys. 24th 8 years. 
Classes limited to 15. Pupils upervyision of 
head teacher in each department. Except a “fac lities for 


fitting for Harvard. l)lustrated catalogue. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Post Office Box 139. 
Powder Point School for Boys 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolegy, Harvard, 
or Business, Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 


M ASSACHUSETTs, Ez 
Williston Seminary A"_ endowed Academy for 
65th year begins_ in 
Physical, and Chemical 
Catalogue tree, 
Box 155 O 


Cottage system. Biological, 
Gymnasium and athletic grounds. 
H. D., Principal. 


September. 
Laboratories. 
Address Josern H. Sawyer, L. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. 


Dean Academy 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 


a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. Peirce, Litt.D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls 


lhe 


3%h year opens Sept. 26th, 1%6. 
Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 
year opens Sept. 2uth. WILLIAM ST&EN GauD, Head Master. 


#¥ ROGERS HA ALL 
SCHOOL 


A Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful grounds 

devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, tennis, basket 
ball, field hockey, horseback riding. 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 


. Wells.and Mt Holyoke. Advanced Gen- 


eral Course for graduates of other schools. 
Walnut Hill School MASS. 


For catalogue address 
A college preparatory school for Seventeen miles from 


MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, 
Boston, iss I T or Miss "Bhck SEL OW will be at the school 


Lowell, Mass. 
on Wednesdays of July and August. 


NATICK, 


FOR GIRLS 


6 miles from Boston. 
Advanced courses in Eng- 
lish, History, Latin, 


French German, Music. 
College Certificate. 
The phenomenal crowth 


of last year compelled 
the erection of a new 
building. 

Early application neces- 


sary. Illustrated catalog 
tells all about the school. 


George F. Jewett, A.B. 
(Harvard) 
Address 74 Summit St. 
Newton, Mass. 


School 


Ou 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL 


DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


103d Year 


Monson Academy Monson. Mass. 


An endowed institution with e Eceptional al equipment in Laboratories 
and Gymnasium. Cushman Hall—forb oys- built in IMM, provides 
healthful and homelike residence. Rooms urnished and cared for. 
Terms, 3150-3190, James F. Butrerwortn, A.B.., Principal. 
For Young 


WHEATON SEMINAR Women 


Norton, Mass. Healthfully loe ated within 30 miles of Boston. 72d 
ye ar begins Sept. 19, ut Endowed. Certificates to colle ve Ad\ anced 
courses for high school graduates and others. Artand music. Native 

rench and German. New brick gymnasium. with resident instruc- 
tor: tennis, basket-ball, field ~hocke ey. golf. ‘or “ue and 


address the President. REV. SAMUEL -V. COLE. A.M., D 


Miss “Hall's 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. 

For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


uincyMansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 


Beautifully located six miles from Boston, in one of the 
most healthful suburbs. Fine estate of eight acres. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake for boating 
and skating. Two new buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. 
Regular and graduate courses of study. Advantages in Art, 
Music, and Languages. College preparation and certificate. 
Large corps of experienced teachers. For particulars address 

HORACE M. WILLARD, AM., Se.D., Principal. 


Dummer 
Hcademy 


South Byfield, Mass. 


(Near Newburyport) 


One of the most beautifully located schools in New 
England. 330 acres. Fine Opportunaay for hysical 
training, horseback riding, golf, boating, ak swim- 
ming. Prepares boys for any college, sctentific school 
or business. Individual attention is_ provided for by 
an able corps of teachers. The aim of the school is to 
develop in each boy a high moral standard. a healthy 
body and a well-balanced mind. For illustrated cata- 
a address Head Master. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


The marked feature of this 
physically and intellectually. 


school is its individual care of Pupils, 
College certificate privileges. 


trated catalogue. Princi pals HN MacDurrigz, Ph.D. and Mrs. 

Joun MacDurrie, A.B., Springheld, Mass. 

Home, Day, and Music School for Girls. English, 
The Elms Music. Special, and College Preparatory Courses. 


Certificate admits to ‘a ssar, Sinuh, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. PORTER, Principal, Springfield, Mass. 


of. 


ELLESLEY SCHOOL for Boys, Wellesley,Masa. A high 


grace preparatory school offering unusual physical and mental 
benefits through its unique fall outing term m New Hampshire 
Mountains. talogue on request. Edward Augustine Benner, Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Sfrong teachers. vigorous school life. A new gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits tor colle re, s« ientific school, and 
business. Illustrated pamphies sent free. Please address 


. A. B. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


In a healthy and beautiful location. 25 miles from Bosten. 
building remodeled in Summer of 1905 ata large expense. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
High School graduates. Art and Music studios. Students from M 
States. For catalogue, address 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A.M., Principal 


Home 
Academic, 
Two years’ course for 


The Misses Allen wellknown educator 


EN) 
will reopen their School for Girls, OCTOBER 
1, 1906. Address 

THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


The Allen School. 


54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the large school 
with persons P) inspiration of the small. New building with gym- 

nasium and swimming bath. Past year, & boys, 10 teac com 
ALBERT EDWARD BAILey. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and business. 
Conservatory for Music. Art studios. Large gymnasium. A home 
school where true manhood and womanhood are taught and exem- 
plifed. Send for cataiogue. 


Miss Kimball’s School 
For Girls University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 


2ist year. College Preparatory. (General and Special courses. Schol- 
arships for best college preparatory work. (symnasium, field sports, 
etc. /’ermanent home for girls if needed.  IlIllustrated booklet free. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. ‘Tuition $50 a year—no extras. Admission on cer- 
tificate. Gymnasium. For information address R. C. Bentley, Dean. 


SCHOOL of DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


(One vear course.) Worcester, Mass. 
For information address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, Auburn, Mass. 


MECHIGAN 
MIct HIGAN, Orchard Lake 


THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and scientific schools 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beautt- 
ful lake region; ample grounds; fine buildings. 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

Thirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 


LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, Head Master, 


| 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MICHICAN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Detroit Seminary 


Founded in 1859 


643 and 645 Jefferson Ave. General and college preparatory 
courses. Reopens September 27th. Mrs. Ada Brann Darling, Prin. 


The Detroit Home and Day School 


Established 1878. 

Twenty received in the school-family. Prepares for College. 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemistry, 
and domestic science 

The Misses LIGGETT, Principals. DETROIT. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12th, 1%6. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


The Stearns School 


Pre pares | for. P hillips Academy at Andov er, Mass., and other lead- 
ing s¢ wr information, addres 


ARTHLU Re PRE NCH STE ARNS, A.B., Mont Vernon, N. H. 


Michigan College of Mines 


W. MeNAIR, President 
Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills accessible for 


practice. For Yearbook and Record of Graduates apply to __ 
President or Secretary, Houghton, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hall 


Faribault, Minnesota. 
The Bishop Whipple School for Cirls 


Founded in 1866. A home school. Superior advantages in 
music and art. Gymnasium—tennis-—-outdoor sports. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Waiting tist. Apply early. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

Rt. Rev. 8. C. Edsall, D.D., LL. D., Reetor. Wiss Caroline W. Eells, Principal. 


Shattuck School 


(INCORPORATED) 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


For guarantee of creat success with boys it points to record of 4 
years. The Catalogue gives reasons for this foremost place among 
ach’ the schools for boys. 

oo All inquiries receive the Rector’s personal attention. Address 


Rev. AA MI ks DOBBIN, D.D., Rector 


MISSOURI 
FOR WOMEN 


Ch ristian College Columbia, Mo. 


s 56th year. New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New Music Hall. 
Academic Degrees, of Music. Art, and Domestic 
Science. Certificate admits to Eastern College \n Elegant College 
Home. Limit 150. For catalogue address Mrs W. T. Moore, Pres. 


is | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
— 4296 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-third year opens Sept., 196, 
lor catalogues address Miss M. H. Mathews, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Andover, 
A Unitarian school for young peop le f both sexes of moderate 


means. 14 miles from Boston and 4 miles a Bem Mt. Kearsarge. 


S. Mary’s Diocesan School 


{ Concord, N. H. <A home school in pleasant surrounding Col- 
7 lege preparatory and general courses. Small classe s with careful 
ittention to individual needs. A ne w and attr: e zy um. 
\mple grounds for outdoor sport September 
Miss ISABEL “Pp. ARKS. Prine ipal- 


Home School for Nervous and Backward 


72 acres of land, Ask for booklet. 
A. A. BOLDT, Hinsdale, N. H. 


— 


and Technical Schools. 
High order oftraining in mindandthody. In- 
diviiual mtluences and instruction. CGcymna- 
sium 1 eld, running track. Moderate 
teri atalogue. 
Rev, Lorin Webste Ace 
Reetor, 
Piy mouth, 
Bo He 


|Rockland Military Academy 


William Tilden Foundation 


Four miles from Dartmouth College. All modern improvements, 
new this year. Prepares for College, West Point, Annapolis, BKusi- 


ness. Strong, safe. thorough. Summer Camp High grade. Mod- 
erate rates Ove r 31)),000.00 SP ent in Improvements this year. Our 
five®books are fr P| dress Lock Box 216. 


tree 
ELMER FRI Xc H. “AM Supt., West Lebanon, N H. 


For Young Men and Women 


Faculty of fifteen trained spécialists. Thorough training 
in all s yo ‘ preparatory for colle ge or tor business life. 


Music. Elo ution Rea utifully lecated amid the foot- 
hills of + ‘White Mountains. the school has all the natural 
ad intage s of hie rh elevation. pure air and water. New 

‘) ¢eymnasium w contain shower baths, bowling 


all eys, | ase ball cage and swimming pool. Separate dormi- 
tories for young men and women. Large and increasing 
endowment keeps rates unusually low. For catalogue an 
booklet of Views, addres 


George L. Plimpton, A.M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. College 


preparatory and special courses _xceptional advantages 
in. Music and Art. 15 minutes a ym New York. For « gtalogue, 
address AN NA FRANCES WuitMoke, Principal, Newark, N. 


| 
| 
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tig 
New Hap ine, West Lebanon (on the Conn. River.) 
~*~ . 3 
TILTON ‘A SEMINARY 


THE 


OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


3ordentown 
Military Institute 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


equips boys for the work of the world. laying 
special stress on character-building, cultivating 
self-control, punctuality, concentrated thought, 
and manly ambitions. Prepares for college, 
scientific school, or business. No compromise 
on tobacco, liquor, or hazing. Boys’ Summer 
Camp, Adirondacks. 


Rev. T. H. Landon, A.M., Principal. 
Major T. D. Landon, Commandant. 


West Jersey Academy 


AT BEAUTIFUL BRIDGETON 


(NEW JERSEY) 


A school for boys. Thorough preparation for college or life. 35 
miles from Philadelphia. 14 acres. Stone Building. Steam Heat. 
Electric Light. Athletics. Gymnasium. 3% boarding, and 40 day 
pupils. Individual attention for all. S4th year. For catalogue, 


address GEORGE H. ECKELS, A. M., Prineipal. 


IVY HALL 


Miss Macdonald and Miss Finn’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and finishing courses. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar. A refined, attractive home for 


a limited number of pupils. Boating, basket-ball 


and other out-door sports. 
Bridgeton, N. J. (near Philadelphia). 


St. Mary’s Hall 
For Girls 


Burlington, New Jersey 


Ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 


High standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 


Happy home life. 


Dwight School 


For Girls 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

q@ College Preparatory and Special Courses. Limited 
' number of pupils insures individual care. Located 
' on the banks of the Hudson River, only 14 miles 
a from New York City, in a region famous for 
healthfulness and beauty of scenery. Certificates 
@ accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Wells. 
Carefully planned courses for those not desiring to 
@ enter college. Five Buildings. Spacious grounds 
q for outdoor games. Gymnasium. 

‘ 

‘ 


Miss Creighton and Miss Farrar, Principals 


NEW JERSE 
Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. john I. Blair Foundation 


Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium, and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres 
Moderate rates. Joun C. Suarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


FREEHOLD 
roe Military School 


YOUNG Home school. Thorough instruction. Smal) classes. 
ilitary training ane discipline, but not of a re- 
BOYS Refined su rroundings. Gym- 


formatory nature 
nasium. letic sports. We prepare for any col- 
lege. For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C. M. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


9 to 16 


NEW JERSEY 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Freehold, N. J. 


Academic Depart- 
ment for prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Sepasaae building and special de- 
partment for young boys Xtras. Send for 


per iz 
Col. J. Ww RIG A.M... Prin. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL 


with new buildings that contain all modern im- 
provements and appliances, with strong courses 
conducted by expert teachers, with a location un- 
surpassed, and with a refined patronage, i 


Centenary Collegiate 
Institute 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 

The standards of the school are high; the rates 
are low. Scholarships awarded to worthy young 
people who need assistance, and who have definite 
aims. The nextterm begins Sept. 26th. 

For Catalofue and information write to 

Dr. E. A. NOBLE, President. 


Mentally Deficient and Backward 
Children 


BANCROFT-COX 


Training School 


The tenderest care and the most scientific training and 
instruction, amid delightful surroundings and the comforts of 
home-life, are provided at this school for children of impaired 
mental faculties. 

Endorsed by prominent physicians who have marked the 
improvement and happiness cf our pupils. For those who 
must care for such children at home we have devised a 


Home Correspondence Course 

which makes instruction easy and improvement sure 

Catalogue, Manual of study and particulars of school work or of 
correspondence course sent on request. 


P. O. Box 715, Haddonfield, 


New Jersey. Hightstown. 


The Peddie Institute 


A boarding school of the hiehest rank. _ Fits for all American Col- 
lewes. Scientific, Medical and Law Schools, Te qching ane 
Athletic field, Gymnasium, Swimming ‘Pool mAh 


Sept. 19th. Catalogue free. R. W. SWETLAND, Prine inal. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT. N. J. (Suburban to New Vork), Sarah Weodman 
Paul, Principal. Hamilton Wright Mabie, Pres't seard of Directors, 


! 
. ? 
SEND FOR 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


The Knox School for Girls 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Miss MARY F. KNOX, A.B... Principal. 


The Madison Academy 


High Class College Preparatory School for Boys and Girls. 
Accommodations for limited number of boarders. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 25th. Write for booklet. 
G. CLAYTON ROBERTSON, Ph.B., Head Master, 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 


CLOVERSIDE 


MONTCLAIR, N. J 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, near New York 


A thoroughly equipped schoo] with a home 
atmosphere. Ideal situation on high ground. 
‘Thorough preparation ior collegeas well as 
advanced work for girls who do not intend 
to go to college. Especially fine work 
offered in English Literature, History 
of Art, Psychology and E-th.cs. 

Attention given to proper physical 
development and outdoor recreation. 
Basket-ball and tennis. 

Address for circular 

Miss Elizabeth Timiow, Prin. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


© From an experience of nineteen years at this one school the head- 
master has some puinted things to say to parents with sons to educate. 
The little book entitled ** Your Boy and Our School ” will be read 
with interest, no matter where your boy goes for his schooling. 
Book and illustrated catalogue on request. 

JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M. 26 Walden PI., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys 


College Preparatory Boarding School 
CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
Francts CALL Woopman (Harvard), Head Master. 


New Jersey, Morristown, (Suburban to New York.) 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Exceptionally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to all leading 
colleges. Music and Art. Well equipped gymnasium. Excellent 
opportunities for outdoor sports. Resident pupils, $900. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 


Founded 1766. Thorough preparation for all colleges. Good 
Libraries. Gymnasium, Athletics, Military Drills. Individual 
Instruction. Eviot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


PRINCETON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The fact that this schooi admits only boys over fourteen who want 
preparation for entering college, results in unity in school life and 
work. Strong te aching - force and limited number pupils (50) insure 
as close attention to individual needs and as rapid progress as under 
private tutorship. Unsurpassed equipment and facilities in the way 
of buildings = grounds. Special attention given to physical culture 
and moral welfare. For year book address 
J. B. FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


Boarding and Day School 


Miss Beard’s pang 


LEGE 
Suburban to New York. 112, 118, and i246 Berkeley Ave., Orange. N. J. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Misses Ely 


Announce the removal of their School for Girls 
from Riverside Drive, New York, to 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Fifty minutes from New York City. 

New building designed am! constructed for the School. 
Grounds twenty-five acres in extent. 

Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Courses. 
Advanced Courses in Literatfre, German, French & Music. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 


Re-opens October first. 


New York Crrty, Ave., cor. 64th Street. 


reopen their 


School for Girls, Oct. 3, 1906 


Certificate admits to colleges. 

Individual instruction assured. 

Unexcelled opportunities in every department in- 
cluding Music and Art. 

Ablest teachers direct the youngest as well as the 
most advanced. 

An affiliated Upper House for Post-graduate and 
special courses. 

Trips supplementing class instruction in Art, His- 
tory, and Sociology. 

Roof-garden gymnasium. 


Horace Mann Schools 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


For boys and girls. Kindergarten, Elementary, High, 
offering unrivaled advantages to residents of Greater New 
York. 75 instructors. 

New buildings equipped ; physical culture and 
manual training in all grades. roalikon for non-resicents, 
Spectat attention to college preparation. 

‘For the first time a child may enter the kindergarten eee Ko 
forward, in unbroken course, until he passes out into the world with 
the highest honors of a modern university."—P resident Butler of 
Coiumbia University. 


Pupils admitted as vacancies occur. For information address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt., 
Broadway and 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 72d Year opens Oct. Ist 


UNIVERSITY sessions, 3.3) tor Afters 
LAW SCHOOL 


noon Classes, 3.3) to 

Evening to Io. 

Degrees LL.B.., 

Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., W ashineton Senane’ 

The Master School of Vocal Music 
Mapame AURELIA JAEGER (of Conried’s Metropolitan Opera 
School), Directress. Distinguished Faculty for Theory, History, 


Languages, etc. Madame Sempbrich and David Bispham on Visiting 
Jury. Term begins Oct. llth. 108 Montague St., Brooklyn, New York 


Kenjockety Bindery Ave.. 


ew York. 
Instruction in Hand Bookbinding. euler a on re 
Mary A. Davis. SARAH 


uest. 


ANE FREEMAN, 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK | 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. Com- 
prehensive, prescribed courses in all 
departments of music. Catalogue from 


The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL FOR THE 


Have you a child with imperfect hearing, aa deaf and 
dumb? Then this is ¢#e school you want. he instruc- 
tion in all branches is given individually and mm small 
classes. A day school. Oral method. 


HARD -OF-HEARING 


Are you yourself hard-of-hearing ? 
t 


For catalogue address EDWARD B, NITCHIE (Amherst), P-in., author of “ Lessons in Lip-Reading.” 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


You can overcome 
he your infirmity by learnin lip-reading Adults 
have private lessons b salled teachers, who are them- 
selves deaf and expert lip-readers. 


MEEW YORK CiTY 


The Charlton School 


Park Ave., between 66th and 67th Sts. 
New. and General 
Courses for girls. 
Office will open September 5th. 
Temporary address, 49 and 
Elizabeth Carse. Ph.B.. 


fireproof building. College Preparatory 
Boys’ Department, Kindergarten 
Instruction will begin October Ist. 
51 East Gist St. 
Principal. 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 580 West Fifty-fourth Street (between 5th and 6th Aves.). 
New York A Sdat>- eines residential and day school ew fire- 
proof burl ling specially designed tor school: perfect sanitation. 
Only teachers of highest academic and pr: ofessional standing em- 


ployed. Complete academic department, music, voice Culture, art, 
physteal culture, and domestic science. Will open October. 1906. 
GEORGE Dickson, A., Director Mrs. Agtruur M. 


Addre ss 
Hunter, Secretary, No. 4 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Brantwood Hall School for Girls 


In beautiful Lawrence Park, Bronxville. High standard of scholar- 
ship. certificate admits to .eading colleges ; delightful home life. 
every opp phen for outd oor sports and physical training The 
Misses {i AINE, Principal s, will be at the ocheal after September Ist. 


17 West “th Stree 
nor G in Music, 
irt. Literature, and Languages 


New YorK, 


BLENHEI 


This unigue home-studio afford s every protection, and introduces 
pa to all that is best educationally and socially in New York life. 
umber limited to 16. rs. Mary WINSTON SOMERVILLE. 

Day Schocl 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL 


35 Nassau St., New York City. “ Dwight Method” of 
instruction. LL.B. in two years. LL. 'M. in three years. High 
standards. Send for catalocue. GEORG EK CHASE, Dean. 


The MERRILL-van LAER SCHOOL Bogrding 


Formerly Thre Peebles and Thompson School. 
30, 32 and M4 East 57th Street, New York. N. Y 


NEW YORK 


New York, Aurora. 
The Somes School. 


Founded 1798. ident home for boys. On Cayuga Lake, near 
Cornell University. College preparation by expert teachers. 
ludtvidual and class instruction, modern equipment, healthful loca- 
tion. Write tor catalogue. 


The Wells School: For Giris 


Offers thorough training for all the leading women’s colleges. Also 
a strong Boneval Course of Study. Attractive and healthful outdoor 
life. , For illustrated catalogue, address Miss ANNA R. GOLDSMI'1 H, 
A. B., Principal, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y. 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, Y. 
The next school year will open Thursday the fourth of October. 
‘erms $1,000 per year. 


Address Miss Mary Alice Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y, 


Evening Se hool 


School for Girls. 
Opens Oct. 4th, 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


FOR GIRLS. Albany, N. Y. 36th Year 


MISS SEABURY, Head of School 
Rt. Rev. W. C. DOANE, LL.D., President of Trustees 


Finely situated on high land. Pure, bracing air. 
Large, airy schoolroom, sunny classrooms, gymna- 
sium and laboratories. Terrace and tennis courts. 
Regular outdoor exercise required. Excellent ad- 
vantages for vocal and instrumental music. French 
and German taught by native teachers. Teachers 
specialists in their de artments, with no duties 
except teaching. Pupils prepared for the leading 
colleges. Proctors in charge of boarding depart- 
ment. Every effort made to have a friendly and 
pleasant atmosphere in the daily life of the girls. 


NEW YORK, Binghamton. 
THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


For Girls Special and regular 
ourses Preparation for college 
and Luropecn travel. Girls may 
he chaperoned to New York and 
Washington during the vacations. 
MkS. [ANE GREV HYDE, 

Miss MARY R. HYDE, 
Miss JANF BREWSTER HYDE, 
Principals. 


The Misses Tewksbury School 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 
A School for Girls under sixteen years of age. In a histone West- 


chester County, sixty minutes’ ride from New York ( 
’ Boarding and Day 


Mrs. LOUCKS Girt 


FLUSHING SEMINARY 


An ideal school for a limited number of girls. 
Healthful location, delightfully situated within 
limits of Greater New York and combining 
the attractions of a country school with the 
advantages which a big city offers in the way 
of concerts, lectures, etc. Regular courses of 
study preparing for all colleges; elective 
courses, including special training in music, 
art and languages ; outdoor sports and athlet- 
ics. Large corps of competent instructors. 
Descriptive year-book on application. Address 
Mrs. A. C. D. Loucks, Principal, Flushing, New York 


THE LIBRARY 


| 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Lower School, Boys 9—13 
Upper School, Boys 13 and Older 


Careful preparation for College and University. 
Fall Term, Sept. 26th. 


Rev. JAmes C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 
W. RAnbALL, Ph. D., Head Master 


Fort Edward 


Institute 


For Girus. 52d year Sept. 25th. High efficiency and reasonable 
rates. General courses. Special courses for High School gradu- 
ates. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Advanced work in 
Music and Art. Elocution, Domestic Science, Stenography. Cul- 
ture of mind, manners, and character. Special care for younger 
girls. Gymnasium and out-door sports. For illustrated catalogue, 


address J s. E. KING, Pres., Fort Edward, 


oo Garden City, 
ST. MARY CH L Long Island, N. Y. 
A school for girls, eighteen mites from New York. Number 
limited ; healthful location ; spacious buildings: college preparatory 
work. Excellent advantages in music and modern languages. Refer- 
ences required. Address Miss ANNte Gisson, Principal. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. 
40 minutes from New York. 


Mohegan Lake School 


(Military) 27th Year 
Mohegan, Westchester Co... N. 


A true interest in every boy: close attention to his needs and to 
developmeni of character. Students carefully selected. Classical, 
Scientific and English Courses. Prepares for college or business. 
Located on shores of beautiful Mohegan Lake, 5) feet above 
Hudson River level. Land and water sports, Refined home life. 
For illustrated catalogue, address WATEKS, A.M., and 
A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principals. 


SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL 
FOR BACKWARD and NERVOUS CHILDREN 


Individual instruction. Home privileges. _ For circular and par- 
ticulars address the school. R. F. D. No. 4. Newburg, N. 


The Dr. Holbrook School 
OSSINING, N. Y. 
for New Boys Sept. 26th. 
40th YEAR BEGINS 
for Old Boys Sept. 27th. 


Terms $70. 


Mount Pleasant 
Academy 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A Preparatory School with Military Training 
93d Year 


If you are interested in boys, study carefully the faces in 
the groups inserted in our catalogue. These faces show the 
character which Mount Pleasant develops while providing 
the best of instruction and home life. We use the Military 
System but do not abuse it et us send you our circulars 
and talk the matter over with you. Boys under thirteen are 
provided for at 


MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 


ne Brusie’s School for Young Boys. Here the best of care 
= en by teachers, both men and women, of rare training 
and experience. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


OSSINING-ON-HU DSON, Ne 


9th year. Miss CLARA C, FULLER, Principal. 


WORRALL HALL ACADEMY 


Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Location unsurpassed. Sanitary 
conditions perfect. Every facility for the education of boys from 6 
to 16. Strong faculty of experienced teachers, assuring the highest 
physical, mental, mm | social development. An ideal home boa: ding 
school. Prepares for college or business. Prof. C.G. Brower, Prin 


New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Miss M. L. MeKay 
Miss Ss. L. Tracy 


Riverview Academy 


Consecutive management for seventy-one years. School opens 
September 19th. For catalogue, address 
Josern B. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Prepares, many 
but is distinctively a Home School, and offers special advantages to 
the large number of girls who do not go to college 

SAMUEL 


BUCK, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie. 


New York, 
OME AND Day ScwHoor For GIRLS, 
Putnam Hall Preparation for all colle.es. .Exce tional 
facilities for Vassar preparation. Elective courses. ecialists in 
each department. Certificate admits to /’assar. a all, tennis, 
and other out-door sports. Prin. 


Rye Seminary Rye, New York. 


addres 


The ses STOWE. 


Associate Principals. 


Boarding School for Young Soys 


between 7 and 15 years old. For catalo addr ; ArtuuR De 
Lancey AYRAULT, A.B., Headmaster, Heathcote tall, Rye, N.Y. 


Heathcote Hal] 


New York 


THE MISSES LOCKWOOD’S 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIKLS 


Among the hills of W entehester county, between the Hudson and 
the Sound, 40 minutes from Grand Central Station. Certificate 
admits to leading Eastern colleges. General Course of Study. offer- 
ing fullest ———? in literature, languages, art an music. 
Golf, tennis, hockey and other outdoor sports. carly application is 
necessary for entrance next year. Catalogue on request. 


New York, Seneca Falls. 
Rumsey Hal Preparatory School 
for Boys Under Sixteen. 


Equips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best mental 
and physical training. A thorough home school. Number limited. 


Miss 
Cc. E. 
Mason’s 
Suburban 
School 
for 

- Girls 
THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-cn1-Hudson, N. Y. 


An ideal school. Advantages of New York City. All de- 
partments. College preparatory, graduating, and special 


courses. For illustrated circular address 
Miss C. E. MASON, L "L .M., Lock Box 711. 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Situated in the beautiful ** Irving ’’ country on the east bank of the 
Hudson, 25 miles from New York, Irving School surrounds its pupils 
with all the refined and healthful influences so requisite to mental 
and moral growth 

The school is exceptionally well fitted to give thorough and efficient 
preparation for College, Scientific School, or oa Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


Emma Willard School for Girls 


(Formerly Troy Female Certificate admits to Welles- 


ley, Vassar, Smith, and Wells Colleges, and Cornell University. 

General and Special Courses. and Art F ire-proot 

buildings. Out-of-<door games. For circulars addres ‘el 
ANNA LEACH, A.M., Prine Troy, N. Y. 


To those who are choosing a school for their Cougneens 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


is offered as a modern school, planned to meet as complete! by as x 
sible the needs of growing gitls. A large gymnasium under compe- 
tent management, beautiful country, and a fine winter climate; a 
home life of pleasant social interests and cultivating infiecaces : a 
high standard of work and character, are amoung the advantages of 

the school. 
College preparatory and genera! courses. 
application and correspondence invited, 
Head: Ro KWELL HALL, 


Year book sent on 


A.B., Bryn Mawr “93. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Che PINEHURST 

SCHOOL 
LAND 

Boa.ding Department for Boys, 

and Day School for both sexes. 


| Pupils also received for iess than full 
@ term and continued in work of their 
own sch” Finest climate for work 
§ in the st. Best winter golf course 
in Ame,.,a, Tennis, baseball, basket- 
ball, ric. ~s driving, out- of-door life 
all winte. 
App'— « Pinehurst General OMece, 
_inehurst, \. C.. or te 
ALDIC G. WARREN, Head Master, 
2s Bidg. Rochester, ¥. 


——_ 


Prepares for the best American 
Colleges and Technical Schools. 


OHIO 
THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL (vr. 


Limited in numbers. College preparatory and advanced courses 
Special advantages in Languages, Literature, His story, Music and 
rt. Preparation for Foreign travel, Address Mrs. Emma P. 
Sairyu Miter, or Miss E. Loutse Parry, A. M., Lenox Place. 

Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School fo". 


An attractive home department for a lmited number of resident 
pu ils. Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced course tor High 
001 Graduates. Music, Art, Languages 
Wiss E. A. Ery, A.M... and Miss M Principals, 
vanswood, Clifton, Cimcinnati. 


A. M. Henshaw, Com’dt. year. P. Roberts, Mead Master 


Ohio Military Institute 


College Hill, Ohio. A high-grade preparatory school for good 
boys between the ages of 10 and 1S years. 

Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati, and 1.00 feet above 
sea-level, in a wholesome, cultured communtt 

Organization. Military drill strictly to acadeimic 
training. 

Adv antages. Individual attention. ¢ ‘ertificates admit to many Col- 
Jeges and Universities. (sraduates in both Government Academies. 

ealth andStrength. Healthful situation, Athletics under in- 

zelligent direction. Correspondence is invited, ‘Address The Com’dt. 


MiamiUniversity 


The Old Historic College of The Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir Booklet 
to the President, 

Guy Potrer Benton, LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 


The Oxford College for Women {5.. 


1906 
OXFORD, OHIO, (One hour from Cincinnati. Four years’ Col- 
lege Course. Unusual advantages in music, art, ora‘ory, and prepar- 
atory branches. Faculty traine odin best schools of Europe and America. 


$300a year. JANE SHERZER, Ph,v. ( Berlin), President. Box F, 
2 


Glendale College 


GLENDALE, OHIO 


Suburban to Cincinnati. 53d year 
Fits for all colleges and for the 
Collegiate Courses offered. Ample equipment and 
superior advantages in Art and Music. Healthful 
and beautiful surroundings. The purpose is to 
secure for the students healthful conditions, a 
happy home, Christian influences, a thorough edu- 
cation, and liberal culture, at a moderate cost. 


Miss R. J. DE VORE, President. 


OBERLIN 74th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 19, 1906 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 


A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped with 
libraries, museums, and gymnasia. Seventeen build. 
ings. Jepartments , ‘he College, the Academy, the Theological 
Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Drawing 
and Painting, and a four years’ Teachers’ Course in Physical Tram- 
ing. One hundred and ten instructors, 1765 students this vear. For 
full information address the Secretary, 

GEORGE M. JONES, Hox F 22, 


For Girls. 
begins Sept. 19. 


Obertin, Ohle 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. 


Miss Roney’ s School for Girls 
%6th yea Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Rone 
School. Healthful location. College preparatory. Me 
ment. Catalogue on request. 


s Home 
ern equip- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY ciris 


Founded 1749. 157th year opens September 19th. Address 


J. Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
The Baldwin School for Girls 


Incorporated 196. Formerly Miss Baldwin's school. Preparatory 
to Bryn Mawr College. Within 15 years 2) students from this school 
have entered Bryn Mawr College. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 


and Wellesley. Diploma given in both generat and college prepara- 
tory courses. Fireproof stone oulidiag. wenty-five acres of grounds. 
For circular address the Secretary. Brownewt, A.M., Head 


Jane L 
of the School. FLorence BALDWIN, P h. B., Head of the House. 


Rosemont, near Bryn Mawr College. 
formerly connected with 
The Misses Kirk Bryn Mawr College 
will reopen their College Preparatory School tor Girls on Oct. 4th, 


19%. Number of boarders limited to twelve. Careful individual in- 
struction. ‘Tennis and basket ball. 


SYLVANIA 


Military y College 


are offered, together with the physical benefits, 
moral stamina, healthful divérsion and 
training in personal efficiency supplied by a 
military school of the best type. 
A national reputation fer excellence 


of system and results. 
Sept. 19th, Catalogues of 


| 
OHIO | 

: 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts 


THE OUTLOOK 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birmingham School 
school with 10un te locatio 
For Girls; Reputation althiand high 


A. R. GRIER, Manager, Birmingham, Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
4 ’ 
Miss Sayward’s School 
Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern building recently enlarged, 
college preparatory and d special courses, — department, out- 


door sports. Develops easacter, mind, and be 
iss S. [ANET Pnn. 


for girls in charming 
healthful suburb of 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Co., Pa. 
‘Terms $870). New chapel, library, gymnasium, and 
Catalogues on application. 


swimming pool. 

CONCORDVILLE, PA. A suc- 
MAPLEWOOD cessiul school, near Philadelphia. 
One of the best to wake up Boys to the d uties of life. -Prepares 40 
boys for college or business. 45th year. Large gymnasium. Dept. 
for litle boys. No tubacco. Write for booklet, terms, etc. P.O. 

tox 2S. J. LIDGE, A. M., Yale, Prin. 


For boys. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Devon. 
THE DEVON SCHOOL 


35 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Pupils taken as young as7 years 
Miss RoGers 
Miss Grace A. SUTTO 


A Heme and Day 

Schoo or Gris. 
Boarding pupils limited to 1), 

“or catalogue address 

AKRAR, Principal. 

:, Associate Principal. 


us 
on 


GEORGE ‘SCHOOL 


George School P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania 


Under management of Society of Friends. Thorough 
College Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New 
Gymnas um, large athletic fields. Healthful location be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. For catalog address 

JOs. Ss. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal. 


ABINGTON 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Located near Jenkintown, Pa., |) miles from Philadelphia. 
Under care of Friends. Co-educational. Prepares for all lead- 
ing colleges. Exceptional courses in Art and Music. Fine 
Athletic Field. Endowment makes fees low. For catalogue, 
address LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


Individual instruction for 26 boys ; occupies estate of Bayard Taylor, 
125 acres (in country); excellent cuisine ; modern appliances. For 
illustrated catalogue address JE SSE Evans Puiips, A.M., Principal. 


YEATES SCHOOL 


An Endowed School—Est. 1853 


Classical and science preparatory courses. Quality of work and 
highest standard ot home-life—power and refinement—for every boy, 
is our aum. We must know the boy before taking him—parents 
ought to know the school before placing their boy. Number limited, 
Make early application. 

Send for School Register. 
Frederic Gardiner, A.M. (Harv.), Lancaster, Penn. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. Cc 


Linden Hall Moravian Seminary for Girls 


Founded 1794. Number limited. Waiting list. 
address 


For particulars 


Rev. CHar.es D, Kreiper, Principal. 


PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 


Pennsburg, Pa. Co-educational. New Bui/dings, new gym- 
nasium, campus, held. Small classes. men in 
colleges. Music, Elocution. Strongly moral. No profanity, liquor, 
tobacco, or $250. Scholar Catalogue free. 

Rev. O. S. KRIEBEL, A.M., Prin., Box C. 


Woman’s 
Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


57th Annual Session. ‘Thorough course. 
Four years. Exceptional facilities for Labora- 
tory and Bedside Instruction. Post-graduate 
course in Operative Gynecology in the spring ; 
post-graduate course in Obstetrics in the 
summer months. Full particulars in catalogue. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean 

Box 200, 21st St. & N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


/ Uducational 
Busy People ‘ / Institutions 
MAin 
To Men and “ oe ~ / Women who 
find the hours Ses and expense of 
other Colleges — prohibitory, 
Temple College offers Exceptional Acivantages. 
The curriculum is the highest; Kates the lowest. 
48 departments — 152 instruct: rs. Special atten- 
tion is called tothe Normal Courses of 
Physical Training. Domestic 
Science, Art and Kindergarten 
in which unequalled facilities are provided. 
Day or kvening Classes. 3000 stucdents.— 
Enter before the classes are filled. Board and 
rooms —exceptionally low rates. 


a The Temple College, Broad and Berks Sts., Phila, Pa. = 


A 

Universit 

for 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President. 
Write to-day for catalog |) 


Pennsytvantia, Philadelphia, 1615 Walnut St. 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS 


under the direction of Miss Caroline M. C. Hart, will re-open 
September 25, 1906, at 1615 Walnut St., Philadelphia. The work will 
include Junior, Senior, Graduate, Normal Trainers’ and Super- 
visors’ Courses, Mothers’ Classes and a Model Kindergarten. 
There are four Practice Kindergartens under the supervision of this 
School. For particulars apply to 

Miss Caroutne M. C. Hart, The Pines, Rutledge, Delaware Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


Miss Anable’s School for Girls 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
begins Sept. 27, 1%. College Preparatory and Special Courses. 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


By Preparatory and Regular Course with Diploma. 59th 
Senior House. Added grounds. Resident Physical 
Mrs. B. RicHARDS, 
Miss AXNA SAUNDERS KLoTz, Head Teacher. 


OCONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES | 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York, 

The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 


irector. 


Among 
|] 
| | 
| 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss MARSHALL’S SCHOOL For Girls 


Located in the most beauti- 
ful section of Philadelphia’s 
countiy places, yet conve- 
niently near the city. Ideal 
home life. Outdoor sports. 
College preparatory. Grad- 
uating and Special Courses. 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS FOSTER’S SCHOOL 


Melrose Park .Oak Lane, Philadel phia 


A Boarding School for Young Girls. 
Beautifully situated in a suburb of Phila- 
elphia. Newly equipped building sur- 
rounded by two acres of grounds, Special 
department for little girls, Resident French 
governess Music, Art, Nature Study. 
Fully equipped gymnasium. Number of 
suplie limited. For catalogue address 


MISS MABEL L. FOSTER 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A co-educational school, located in the beautiful col- 
lege town of Swarthmore, half-hour from Philadelphia, 
on the . i. R. Fits for college, technical sehoo! or for 
business life. Separate cottages for boys and giria, 
Large Faculty allows of individual attention. Athletic 
field, running track. (;ymnasium to be enlarged so as 
to provide swimming pool, baseball cage and bowling 
alleys. Tuition and board $40. Year hook describing 
buildings and courses upon request. 


Washington Seminary 
WASHINGTON, PA. 
Founded 183%. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular 
and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Elocution,and Art. For 
catalogue address Miss CHRISTIANA C,. ‘THompson, Principal. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadeltphia) 
Forty-three years successful in preparing boys for college or for 
business. Careful svdividua/ instruction. Buildings all new. 30 
acres for all sports. Gymnasium, with swimming pool. 

CH. 


ARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
DICKINSON 


tian School. 

College  Pre- 

SEMINA Com 
mercial, Scien- 
tific, Classical 
courses. $275 per year. Conservatory advantages in 
Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art, and Expression. Healthful 
location. Athletics under trained directors. Bowling, 
Swimming Pool. Two 
Gymnasiums. Term 
opens September third. 
Write for catalogue to 


WILLIAM PERRY 
EVELAND, Ph. D., 
Williamsport, Pea. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 
: : A high grade school 
The Darlington Seminary Conven- 
ient to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Collegiate, English, 
Music, Art, Languages. Individual instruction. Moral, social and 
physical culture. $250. F. P. Bye, Pres.; R. Dartincton, V.-P. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Ruope Istanp. East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy Founded 1892. Unsur- 


massed location. Modern dormitones. New gymnasium. College 
Secnavasers and General Courses. A high grade school for boys 
and girls of moderate means. Fall term opens Sept. lith. For par- 
ticulars address ev. Lyman G. Horton, Principal. 


Miss Wheeler’s 
SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 

College Preparatory—prepares for admission by 
examination to Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe, and by 
certificate to all other colleges. 

Collegiate Course—collegiate courses with pro- 
fessors from Brown University. Advanced work 
in Art, Music and French. 

Art Department—systematic Studio work. Draw- 
ing and Painting from costumed model. Prepares 
for Paris Studios. Five courses in Art History 
and Architecture. 

Combines advantages of town and country. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, golf, grounds for tennis 
and basket-ball. Physical Training. Address 
MISS WHEELER, 26 Cabot St., Providence, R. I. 


XYOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


(Formerly Friends School), Providence, R. I. Stands for char- 
acter and thorough training. Upper School, College Preparatory. 
Lower School for younger boys. Extensive grounds (25 acres). 
Physical training. For catalogue address 


Seth K. Gifford, Ph.D., Principal, Box C. 


DAKOTA 
ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, D. 

High, dry, sunny, health-giving air. Beautiful grounds. Fine 
buildings with modern conveniences. College preparatory courses, 
music, art. Bisnor Hare, President. Miss Heten 5S. PEABopy, 
Principal. For catalogue address All Saints School. 


TENNESSEE 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Located in the blue-grass region of Middle Ten- 
nessee, a section long noted for its beauty and 
healthfulness. Elevation 800 feet. The equipment, 
donated for a school by the United States Govern- 
ment, is the finest in the South. Campus 67 acres, 
with provision for all kinds of athletic sports. 
Strong faculty of experienced teachers. Individual 
instruction. Careful personal supervision at all 
times. Terms moderate. 

The aim of this school is to send young men to 
college perfect in physique, pure in morals, strong 
in character, courteous in deportment, and thorough 
in scholarship. 

For catalogue address 


The Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn. 


WARD SEMINARY XOONG 
LADIES 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Seminary and College Fitting courses. Conservatory. of Music. 
French and Gern.an spoken. City advantages and all outdoor sports. 
Miid and equable climate. 16) boarding pupils. 42d year Sept. 27. 
Write for catalogue. J Branton, LL.D., Pr nt. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Staunton 


New 350,000 barracks, 


Military 
Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. famous, proverbially healthful and 


Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. 
training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expen- 
sively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. 
sports encouraged, Daily drills and amine in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
tutorial system, Standards and traditions high. ‘Academy forty-six years old. 
full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. 
Ilandsome catalogue free. 

CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


275 Boys from 4o States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 18 years 
old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 


beautiful V alley of the Shenandoah. 
Parental discipline. Military 


All manly 


Add ress 


TENNESSEE 


lrennesser, Nashviile. Li 
ited and Select. 
Buterd College for Women and Select 
country and city combined. (Graduate, Post-graduate, University 
’vreparatory Courses, University Course. Conseryatory ad- 
vantages in Languawe, Art, Music, Expression. Year book free. 
G. Burorp, Regent. Mexs. E. G. Burorp, President. 


VERMONT 


Nine modern buildings and excellent equipment. New laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic field. School life is unusually earnest and ate 
tractive. College es scientific, music and art courses. 
Terms “lerate. Addre 


OHN L. ALG A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


«VIRGINIA 
L©ACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR CIRLS 


One hour’s sail from Old Pomt Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 
demic and Special Courses. Native F race Teacher. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Artand Music. Muss A. VD. West, Prin. NorFoLkK. 


The Richmond Training School 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
will re-open October Ist, 146. Atice N. PARKER Principal. Two 
years’ course in Fro: bel’ 5 theory and practice an yraduate course 
of one year. Special courses in singing, drawing and physical cul- 
ture. 14 West MI ain St., Richmond, Va. 


WEST VIRCINIA 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, W. Va. Founded by ex-Senator Davis and Senator 
Elkins. (¢ ‘lassic al and Scientific Courses. igh Standards. A good 
College Education at less than $2) per annum. Preparatory School 
in Connection. In the heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 


WISCONSIN 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 
N' GIRLS 
Affiliated with the University of re hie ago 
Modern dormitories. Excellent gymnasium and athletic field. 
Beautiful 2(-acre comp: us. High scholastic standard. Christian 
school. Expenses moderate. Addre 
Principal EDWIN P. B sROW N. Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Milwaukee-Downer College Milwaukee, 


For Young Ladies and Girls. College. College _ 
tory School. Music directed by Emil Liebling: Diploma. 
Home Economics, Training Course for Teachers: Diploma. 
Gymnastics: Training Course for Teachers. 

rt, Elocution. Miss C. Sastn, President. 


A Private Educational Sani- 


WISCONSIN 
tarium for Nervous Diseases 
i 


OAK LEIG n Children and Adolescence. 


Trained Teachers and Trained Nurses. Lake Geneva, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School isthe o'dest and best school 
in the world teaching KLECTRICITY exclusively. Theo- 
retical and practical course complete 


IN ONE YEAR. 


Students actually construct Dynamos. Motors and electri- 
calinstruments. G:aduates hold good positions throug huut 
the world. Fourteenth year opens September 26. Apply for 
Catalog to L. D. Bliss, Pres’t, Station G, Wash., D. C. 


**How to Remember ’”’ 


Sent Free 
to Readers 
of this Pub- 


lication. 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. My course is simple, inexpens' ve, 
Increases business capacity, social standing; gives an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, business details. Develops will, conversa- 
tion, speaking, etc. My Booklet, ** How to Remember,”’ sent free. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 739 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 

toevery one. Recognized by courtsand educators. 

Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 


lsusiness, College. Prepares 
for prac tice. Will better your 
condition and prospects in 


business. Students and d- 
uates everywhere. Fall par- 
ticulars andapecialoffer free. 


Correspondence ance School 


fla 


TTHE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 


EEP a file of The Outlook. 
handsome Binder in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of FORTY CENTS, by 


It is valuable for reference. A 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines’ Four- 
Track Series No. 10,“ The St. Lawrence 
River from the Thousand Islands to the 
Saguenay,” contains the finest map ever 
made of this region. Copy will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
Room 23, General Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. The 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORK 


mation apply to 


LEDGEMERE 


Five Islands 


W.L. BERRY 


Maine 


Ten miles from Bath, five miles from Boothbay 
and Squirrel Island, upon the beautiful Sheepscot 
Bay, Ledgemere adjoins the Five Islands summer 
settlement, and extends for one mile along the bold 
and rocky shore; a new carriage road making 
available some of the most desirable lots for seaside 
homes on the coast of Maine. 

Ledgemere is easily accessible, has the purest of 
drinking water, is heavily wooded, while the bay 
furnishes the finest sailing and fishing. 

Ledgemere offers to desirable families a most 
healthful, picturesque, and convenient location for 
ideal summer homes of moderate cost. No cottage 
costing less than $1,200 can be erected on these 
premises. References required. Early purchasers 
will secure special advantages. For detailed infor- 


, Manager, Five Islands, Maine. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


COLORADO 


WLORADO SPRINGS. Attractive 
Country Home for rent for months, 
with privilege of a year; 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms: completely turnished:; ready tor im 
mediate occupancy yew unsurpassed, a 
dress C. P. Kennett, Colorado Springs, Colo 


BEAVER RANCH 


A beautiful home and resort in the heart of 
the Rockies ; 40 acres, highly improved fine 
hay and stock ranch ; big range for stock : fine 
springs: hot and cold water bath; sewer; 
stere. post-office, and dance pavilion. 35 
miles from Denver, Colo. 

Address L. O. BENNET, Conifer. Colo. 


CUBA 


In One Thonu- 
Cuban Lands For Sale *BOn® Fhe! 
Tracts, for development companies. Write 
for literature. THe Cuspan Cotontat LAND 
Company, Port Huron, Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
] ORDERING WATER, Essex 


Co., can boat to Boston, 287 acres. cuts 
135 tons hay, keeps 50 cows and 5 horses, milk 
sales $*,\0)). 625 fruit trees, imposing house, 
furnace. etc.. 4 barns, farmhouse, poultry. ice, 
tool, carriage, and dairy houses, engine, etc., 
plenty wood, grand view, unencumbered, near 
country club and cars. Pictures and details 
postpaid. CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 
430 Old South Building, Boston. 


For Sale—A Large House 
very desirable for a summer home; farm 


connected if wanted. For particulars inquire 
of M. C. GOODNOW,.,, Princeton. Mass 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P, F. Letanp, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE, on very reasonable terms 


A Beautiful Property 


IN THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The house, from designs of a leading archi- 
tect, is small but capable of easy enlargement 
Stable Water supply excellent. 65 acressot 
land. Situation unsurpassed Apply by let- 
ter to No. 7,633, The Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR 


New Jersey 


Modern house. 14 rooms, 3 baths, hot- 
water heating Ejicht acres, beautifully 
wooded. Hill commands view of New 
York City, [5 miles away. Property is 
10 minutes from railway station and 
trolley. For terms apply to 


E. F. BALDWIN, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


NEW JERSEY 
I want to rent my well-established 


Small Boarding House 


Nine sleeping rooms. Near trains and trol- 
ley. East Orange, N. J. ‘The house is 
fully furnished and in running order. Want 
to make the transfer September 15th. A good 
opportunity for a woman to make her full 
expenses, or the living expenses of a man and 
wife. References required. For particulars 
address 7.453, The Outlook. 


ANTED — MODERN HOUSE, 
good condition, all improvements ; barn, 
outbuiidings ; some acreage ; within two hours 


of New York. TENANT, Montclair, N. J 


Coal and Lumber Yard 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Admirably situated in New Jersey within forty 
minutes of Philadelphia. Facilities for storing 
coal and lumber; also six houses for em- 
nloyees. Foran industrious, pushing man few 

stter openings oftered. Address 029, Outlook. 


In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnished Cottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, heating, and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 

GEO. V. W. DURVEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Farm of over 400 Acres 
About 150 acres being woodland, remainder 
farm and pasture land, suitable for sum- 
mer residence or for villa plots, 
one mile from Hudson River, near 


CORNWALL, N. Y. 


Moodna River runs through pro , 
For particulars address JAY & CA NDPER: 


48 Wall Street, New York City. 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
To To Rent for One Year pier center 


fully furnished house at Park Hill, Yonkers, 
witliin one hour of City Hall, twelve rooms, 


gas electricity, steam heat. 7,823, Outlook. 


AWRENCE PARK, Bronxville. 
Houses and building sites for sale. Beau- 
tiful views: fine riding, driving, and auto- 
mobiling. Thirty minutes from Grand Cen- 
wal. Burke Stone, Bronxville, N. ¥- 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 


Farms, Residences. re. Catal Hotels, Stores, 
ners wishing to sell call or write. 


PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


ONG ISLAND ESTATES. Fast 
4 end of Suffolk County. Desirable section. 
Sightly, cool, healthful: fishing, boating. 
Fine farms People coming rapidly. Buy now 
for use or investment. Catalogue. Reeve 
BARTLETT, Main St., Greenport, N. 


NEW YORK OHIO 
ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith's, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake nong y- apply to the Keal 
Estate Agent at Saranac 


N. 
ILLIA ROBERTS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


Safest investment on earth. For Sale, a 
piece of prope:ty, heart of New York City, 
pays on equity of 85,00. Will accept a 
well-located farm in part payment. 


ns W averly Place New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Delaware County BUSINESS 


with developed water power, for sale. 
Twenty miles west of Philadel vhia. Now 
pays 5 per cent., clear. wou! make fine 
nodern estate or stock m. S. EDWARD 
PASCHALL, 721 Drexel Id. Philadelphia. 


Farm and 


4) miles East of Cleveiand. Reached 
Lake Shore & Nickel Plate Railroad al 
Cleveland and Ashtabula trolley. Total acre- 
age, 180; SU acres of vineyard. Location and 
soil ot the best. Earns net 6% on price. 
View from homestead unsurpassed. An op- 
portunity to purchase a country home which 
will pay an annual cash dividend on its cost. 

jetween now and Ist is time to 
examine, pefore the grape croup is haryested. 
Inquire O. M. STAR FFORD & GOSS 
COMPANY, Century Bidg., Super‘or St., 
Cleveland, 


Farms and Summer 


VE R M ONT 
Homes. Best values 


VERMON in the United States 


Send l0c. for catalogue and map. Ke, nolds’ 
Real Estate Co., Desk 6, Burlington. Vt. 


VIRCINIA 


INE COLONIAL and 
Farms for sale in EASTERN VIR- 
GINIA~—the garden spot of the United 
States. Send stamp for descriptions. F. 
BALL, Manager, Box O, Columbia. Virginia. 


in this issue. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SEPTEMBER EIGHTH WILL 
BE A VALUABLE NUMBER FOR OWNERS HAVING 


Property For Sale (« Homes To Lease 
for Winter Use 


Advertisements will be accepted for this number at the usual rates, and 
illustrated advertisements are especially solicited. 
Photographs and orders should be sent as soon as possible to secure 
proper attention, and not later than August 29th. 
taken to obtain the best possible reproductions of the illustrations. 


The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents will also appear 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Special care will be 


THE OUTLOOK 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


including those in the address. 


out extra charge, 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY, 53 
Fremont St. ‘urnished rooms with board to 
select parties for fall and winter at moderate 
prices. Central, convemient, commutation low. 


TWQ boarders wanted for fall and winter. 
A quiet home in a New England village. Best 
references. 4,7()1, Outlook. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Seven minutes from 
on ard Univ ersity. Fine old estate, private 
family ; board and rooms for two or three peo- 
ple. 4.710, Outlook. 

STU DE NTS’ HOME. comfortable. con- 
veniently located ; managed by teacher( South- 
erner). re hag 25 W. 93d St., N. Y. City. 
82D Street, 48 West, New York Cc ity. Desir- 
able accommodations for permanent or tran- 
sient guests. Comfortable house, open all 
summer, near Central Park. Surface and 
elevated cars. References. Telephone 3,381, 
Riverside. 

NURSES’ Home and Registry. Ellen 
Arnott, 2002 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The rate for notices in this Department is Seven Cents for cach word 


to you, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


WITH _ increased facilities and beautiful 
location Mrs. William E. Van Name wil 
reopen her home for the nfece xtion of guests 
at No. 154 West 73d St., ww York City, Sep- 


GU FESTS wanted at Hope Farm, Brad- 
ford, Vt. Fine air. pure water, best table, 
large rooms, heated. Tents furnished. 

WINTHROP Beach, Mass. —2 corner 
rooms for rent with board. quiet family hotel, 
near water. steam heat, electric lights, table 
unexcelled. Sept. is the best month at the 
shore for rest. Address The Hawthorne. 

YONKERS, 484 Warburton Ave. Choice lo- 
cation. Appointments excellent. Four routes 
to city. Chaperonage. References. Platt. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


REA — estate mortgages for sale, 404 Mount 
Ayr, lowa 


number, and initial in the advert-sement, 
lf you desire to have answers sent wn care of. The Outlook and forwarded 
The first word of each advertisement ts set in capitals, with- 
‘ other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for cach word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN positions. Correspondent, $40; 
salesman, $25: bookkeeper, $20. Other 0S! - 
tions on file. Write for list and plan. usi- 
ness Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE opening for capable man ; 
also official position for one investing $3,500 
(secured). Bank Manhattan, 5 
East 42d St., New Yo 

ACTIVE neg man is wanted to buy 
half-interest in y manufacturing business. 
Netted $5,500 last three months. 4,705, Outlook 

BOND and stock exchange house, high 
grade. would enterta’n active partner who 
would buy one-third interest. 4,706, Outlook. 

INDIVIDUALS desiring to become pub- 
lishers should obtain my booklet ** How.”’ 
Free upon request. Emerson P. Harris, 253 
New York. 

ANTED — $14,900, FIRST MORT. 
GACE choicest Brooklyn property. 4,697, 
Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOA 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department ts Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 


wcluding those in the address. If 
to vou, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


oul extra charge 


you desere to hare 


‘answers sent wm care of The Outlook and forwarded 
The frst word of cach advertisement ts set in capitals, with- 
ther words may be set in capitals uf destred at fourteen cents for cach word. Orders should 


be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


FOR THE HOME 


ORIGINAL. plays for amateurs. 
Dowell Rice, Worthington. Mass. 

IMPROVE your knowledge by. playing 
the game “ A Study of Shakespeare.”’ Price 
Sicts. The Shakespeare C lub, Camden. Me. 


K. Me- 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


TEACHERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Let us place you, 
Write The New Century Teachers’ 
Bureau, 420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e TUTOR wanted, $1.2", Permanent posi- 
tion, exceptional opportunity. 1¢ Hopkins’ 
Educational Bureau, nion Square. Other 
positions on file. Supplies teachers, govern- 
esses private secretaries, housekeepers, etc. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


WANTED— About October first.a resident 
companion fora young man living near New 
York. An American, refined man, not over 
3%, fond of outdoor life and c: ipab le of doing 
some tutoring. Personal interview necessary. 
Address. stating age, salary expected, etc., 
4712, Outlook. 

WANTED at eae Collewe. Ithaca, N. Y.., 
one pastry cook and one meat coo Must 
be experienced and capable of cooking for 
two hundred. References require: 

WANTED -—A strong, reliable maid to 
wait upon an invalid, sew. and assist with 
light household duties. Address Mrs. Wm. 
H. Miller. 3dand Jackson Sts., Media. Penna. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpe 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 L loyd . 
Providence, R. 


Business Situations 

RIGHT places—Hundreds of them, pay- 
ing $10,00)-$50,000, waiting for nght men; 
write for booklet and state position Goage 
Hapgoods, 305 to 307 Broadway, N 

REPRESENTATIVE, lady or gentle- 
man, to sell hosiery in home town. (Quality 
and price outclass Competition excellent 
opportunity for profitable business Write 
to-day. Sachem Hosiery Co., Dept. O, 
Springfield, Mass. 

NEWSPAPER reporters— bright young 
men who know what news is and how to write 
it—send for booklet No. 2. about positions. 
Fernald’s Newspaper Men's b.xchange (es- 
tablished INS), Springfield, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 

A young lady, graduated asa kindergartner, 
wishes to obtain ponties ac governess or com- 
panion. References. 718, Outlook. 

TROPICS.—W competent teach- 
er, governess position with family going to 
tropics two years’ experience th WEST 
INDIES; come know ledg re of Spanish. Kef- 
erences. L , Randolph Center, Vermont. 

UNIVER ' My r graduate desires position 
in sc hoo! or tai mily ang uages, mathematics, 
music, or wens ral branches. Seven years’ ex- 
perience. 4,715, Outlook. 

WANTED—By a college graduate with 
thorough German education, a position as 
governess or secretary in a family. 4,684, 
Outloox. 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, STATE 
NORMAL rraduate SPECIALIST, 
LATIN and ENGI LISH. desires a position 
in HIGGH PREP. 
SCHOUL, or COLLEGE EXPERI- 
ENCED TE ACHER EXCELLENT 

CREDENTIALS. 4.682, Outlook. 

POSITION desired in family or private 
school by gentle woman, experienced in teach- 
ing English, French, Latin, mathematics, 
drawing. pnysical exercises. ‘References ex- 
changed. 4.64, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher and coach, 
A.M. Bryn Mawr, will tutor By mail in 
Latin composition. 4,621, Outlook. 

TUTORSHIP wanted, Experienced. 4,704, 
Outlook, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


KINDE RGARTN ER ,experienced moth- 
ors helper, desires position Willing to 

Refi ferences «xchanged. Addvena Dox 
H, Indiana. 

WANTED Position in girls’ school b 
thoroughly equipped instructress of Seenak 
and Itahan University diplomas. Rome, 
(seneva. NewYork references. 4,414, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


REFINED) woman desires position as 
housekeeper. 4,719, Outlook. 

COMPETENT person of experience, po- 
sition managing housekeeper, companion, 
governess, teacher domestic science. 4,716, 
(dutlook 

MUSICAL student of culture desires posi- 
tion as companion, New York or Boston. 
Kxcellent 4,707, Outlook. 

POSITTION as companion, governess, sec- 
retary, or apsron. Cheerful, faithful, and 
obliging Vould travel, preferably abroad. 
4 672, (ou tiook. 

MIDDLE-aged lady desires position as 
companion or chaperon. Is a good musican 
and an excellent reader. Has a discriminat- 
ing taste in books. Has had experience in 
caring forinvalids. References given R. 
Longwood Avenue, Chicago, II. 

WELL-bred young woman desires position 
as companion or secretary to |: udy at home or 
traveling. 4,675, Outlook. 

FNERGETIC NEW ENGLAND WO.- 
MAN, experienced, wishes position as ma- 
tron (,00d references. Address 
S. Cook, The New C liffs, Newport, 


YOUNG lady desires position as com- 
panion:e xperien ed in sewing: good reader. 
Reasonable salary. Outloo 

YOUNG Amer can woman of refinement 
desires position as companion or nurse to 1n- 
valid or would travel. References. 4,68), 
Outlook 

LADY of experience wishes position as 
house kee per or partnership in school ; chap- 
croning, Writing: matron institution. New 
York City or environs preferred. 4,666, The 


AMERICAN woman desires a position as 
managing housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 
] folten S reet, West Medford, Mass. 


Business Situations 


LITERARY orwanizer and cataloguer free 
very souom. Write torterms. 4,705, Outlook. 
COLLEGE graduate, twelve years’ experi- 
ence im literary work, seeks position as editor 
or assistant editor of small pe riodical or coun- 
try Epenpaper. Lock Box 1,589, Salamanca, 


OFFICE manager (lady), experienced, de- 
sires work copyist, branch manager: other 
services Address Nelson, General De- 
livery, Providence. R. 

WANTED Position by domestic science 
graduate as dietitian in hospital or teacher of 
cookime and sewing in private schooi. Ref- 
erences. 4,08), Outh 

PRIVATE eateeweiiie wanted by pro- 
ficient stenographer. Unusual references. 
4,679, Outlook. 

WANTED, about October Ist, in or about 
New York City, POSITION by COLLEGE 
Word IAN; three years im a three 
years in technical translation work (medical); 
excellent knowledge of (serman; reads F renc h 
readily: some experience in Spanish: good 
knowledge of English, c: upable of conducting 
correspondence without dictation ; uses ty pe- 
writer: accurate. 4,677, Outlook. 

LADY wishes social! settle ment work in or 
near New York City. 4,607, Outlook. 

YOUNG man of high character, legal 
training, good address, must spend fall and 
winter in West and South. Will undertake 
high grade selling or confidential work of 
satisfactory character. Hard work preterred. 


Steady traveling not objectionable. 4,543, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN, B.S.., as secretary or laboratory 
assistant to ‘entomologist or horticulturist. 
References. Address 4,573, Outlook, 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR sale—Sable-white Scotch collie dog 
our months old. Sire Mr. J. P. Morgan's 
$4,000.00 champion. If good home assur 
price $40.00. C. M. Lunt, Bay Ridge. L. * 
SSth St. and 2d Ave. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PECUNIARY assistance needed by frail 
young girl to complete senior collegiate year, 
which will render her self-supporting. Ref- 
erences. 720, Outlook, 

I do not omniscience in advertis- 
ing matters—only the painstaking pursuit of 
a self-respecting pertinence which some think 
| occasionally overtake. Would you care tor 
a soon-over circular? Francis |. Maule, 409 
Sansom St., Phila 

SETTL I. ME NT WORKER WANT. 
k.D.—Christian young lady, some manual 
training, musical, executive, as head worker 
in settlement in Hawaii. ¢ ongregational or 
Presbyterian preferred. Address E. A. 
Holden, Mass. 

FLDERLY lady, semi-invahd, desires 
board on farm. preferably with Scotch family. 
Give full particulars and terms. 4 685 Outlook. 

DIETITIAN of several years’ experience 
desires position in New York or Brooklyn; 
hospital preferred. 4,676, Outlook. 

FOR sale or exchange $15.(0 acre, three 
adjoining farms, good buildings, fruit. 4,09, 
Outlook. 

GU AR. ANTEED fresh eggs for family 
use, carefully packed and expressed. 
heim Pouksy ards, Cortu, 

SHOPPIN(G—Samples sent. Orders filled 
promptly. Suits and hats to order. ry hest 
references. M.W. Wightman & Co.. ‘est 
22d St.. New York. 

COLLEGE graduate, experienced pro- 
fessor of languages, will take into his family 
two pupils for careful training in all branches. 
4,645, Uutlook. 

WANTED licants for admission to 
the Capital City Rant N Nursing. For cat- 
alogue apply to the Superintendent of Nurses, 
Washington Asylum, Washington, D. ¢ 

MYSTIC Cream cures sunburn fe all 
skin irritation. Mailedfor25c. Your address 
on postal brings free sample Gucen & 
Shimer, Pharmacists, Middletown, N. Y 

LAMENESS, strams. soreness, etc., can 
be relieved by Arthur & Arthur Liniment. 


n old remec tested and not found want- 
ing. Send 25 cents for a trial bottle. Arthur 
& Arthur. MS West St., New York. 


MUSICAL 


PROMINENT vocal teacher, a woman of 
culture and social position, desires residence 
in school or music studio for young ladies. 
Will assist with chaperonage and F rench con- 
versation. Also make liberal terms for lessons 
singing and piano. Highest testimonials, 

4,714, ¢ utlook. 

VOCALION in good order, two manuals 
and pedals, for sale cheap, easy terms. In- 
quire Room %6, Methodsst Book Concern, 
New York City. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 
LAWYERS 


PROTECT your ideas. Send for Invent- 
or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens& Co., 31 Mth 
St.. Washington, D. C. Established 1864. 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


POULTRY 


SONG birds, talking parrots, pet animals, 
dogs and their medicines, glass birds’ eyes. 
old fish. aquariums, song restorer, brass 
Bird cages, sea shells. 5S. i Wilson's Big 
tird Bazaar, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RARE AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


MAGAZINES FOR SALE.—Complete 
unbound sets ot all for the 
past few years. 4,411, Qu 


| 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Imported Japanese Fans 

A set of four very attractive Japanese 
fans issued by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway will be sent to any 
address securely packed, on receipt of i0 
cents to pay postage. Address W. B. 
Kniskern, Pass. Traffic Manager, 215 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


TRAVEL 


Round the 
World Tours 


‘(Traveling Eastward or Westward) 


and including, at option, in addition to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Malay, 
Burma, and India— 

Siam, Java, Annam, Tonquin, 
Corea, Peking, and the 
Great Wall of China, 
with extensions to 
Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, Greece, 
and Turkey 


ha 99 (16-1907. 160 pp. 
Fall Tours” mail free. 
(New Edstion } Everything 
EUROPE the Best” 


If interested, write us. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
36 Washington Street, Boston 
Park Building, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 


Midland Railway of England 
THE SCENIC ROUTE 
Passengers by the Midland tor London, 
Bristol, andthe Seuth;: orto Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and the North, have the 
advantage ot traveling by the most pic- 
turesque and interesting routes in 
(sreat britain. Luxurious rolling 
stock. Through tickets to all parts. 
Apply for Illustrated Gsu.des, Time Tables, 
etc., to the Midland Company's 
Agents, Messrs. Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 

and 1200 Broadway, New Vou 
John Mathieson, General Manager, 
Derby, England, 


THE ORIENT 


AROUND the WORLD. Sail Oct. 5. 
EGYPT and PALESTINE. 5ail Jan- 
uary, 7. and March. Particulars of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Nutshell Seeing Boston 


tistic, musical, and philanthropic Boston. 
What resident, student, and tourist want to 
know in the smallest space. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 16 cts. in postage stamps. Ad- 
dress THE NUTSHELL SEEING Boston Co., 
Box 73. Back Bay P. O., Boston, Mass. 


Small, high class par- 
Around the World hish class par 


ties leave San Fran- 

cisco October 5, 30, November 26; Eastward, 

from New York, December 8, January 5: Ja- 

n, China, India, Burmah. Egypt etc. Most 

iberal arrangements. Illustrated pro me 
ready. Frank C. Clark, % Broadway, 2 


TRAVEL 


ROUND THE WORLD 
are away-from-the usual. Route includes 
Siam, Java, Burma, Egypt, 
North and South India, Sot on, 
Manila, China (including Yangtse 
River, Hankow and Pekin) 
Manchuria, Korea, Japan anv 
Honolulu. Send for details and en- 


thusiastic letters from members of our 
past season's tours. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
have the only Tourist Offices in 
APAN 


Write for details of Tour L, explaining | 
our original idea in travel for that fas- | 
cinating land. 

PERSONAL ESCORT FOR 
INDEPENDENT TRAVELLERS 


JAPAN—70 days $600 


South American Tour Feb. 5th 
368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COOK’S ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at Any Price 
The Standard for 65 Years 
Six tours, four westward, Sept.-Nov., 
two eastward, Dec.-Jan. Limited num- 
bers; fares inclusive and most moderate. 
Be: witifully. illustrated programme yours 
for the asking. Tickets only sold sepa- 
rately at lowest rates. Similar Tours 

to Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 
able American home in Florence. Opportu- 
nity for artand language study. Party limited 
tofour. Terms $1,000. Address 8. 2%, Outlook. 


= Round the World Tour 


Z —Special select party- strictly first. class 
KH arrangements—leaves in NO BER, 
a Address, cor illustrated itinerary. “Mrs. M. 
wm A. CRI ISLEY, 22 KE. 45th St., New York 
™ City, or 3 8 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Art of Travel probs 
BY lems of European 


T 818 
H. H. POWERS Price 20 cents. a 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Bostagp 


Tabet’s High Class Tours 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 


A limited and select party by S.S. Celtic to 
Alexanaria. Write for illustrated programme, 
TABET’S TOURS, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SIC who resided eight years m 
the Urient wiil con- 

uct a cmsil party Around the World 
Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences pres and required. Party now partly 
forme plications considered in order of 
receipt. fil early in October. 6,027, Outlook. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


FRANCE 
et 102 Avenue Vi ‘tor 
Paris CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 


Highly recommended family pension every 
home comfort; frequente y Americans. 
Moderate terms. Special arrangements _ 
families or parties. Mme, VERDI 


GERMANY 


ENSION Clare, Heilbronner strasse 
25, Berlin w. Germany. Under American 
management. Pleasant rooms, steam heat, 
electricity, gas, andall modern improvements. 


ARIZONA 


Summer | is the ouneen fer fullest enjoyment 


GRAND CANYON 


Every facility for quiet appreciation, easy 
excursions, or Camping trips offered by 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


We are pleased to answer questions showt 
this little-known region. H. ITH, 
Manager, P. O. Grandview, a8 


The Manhattan Qyerlooking Beautiful 


has been enlarged and remodeled throughout 
by adding a large public office, smoking and 
billiard rooms; also twenty suites of rooms 
with baths. Our re eguaation for § for the best table 
service, location, and experienced management 
in Digby stands unquestioned. Write for 
let scenit album 
Ww. TROOP, Prop., Digby, N. S. 
on Lake 


The Glenbrook Memphremagog 


The most beautiful and charming lake in 
Canada, lying in the shadow of the highest 
mountains of the Province. (rand and at- 
tractive dry, healthful, bracing air, 
good fishin hunting: best location on 
the ind excelent table. Apply to 

. BALL, Knowlton Que. 


N IAGARA FALLS, on Canadian side. 
pt RIVERHURST. Overlooking both Falls. 
Ceuntry surroundings. 3 min. all car lines, 
Special rates for fall tourists. Address River- 
HURST, Niagara Falls Center, Ont., Canada, 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills, Falls Village, ct. 
Salonic Hotel 


Ideal place for convalescents and those seek- 
ing rest and recreation. Situated on side 
Canaan Mountain within 10 minutes’ walk 
from station; dry, bracing climate; electric 
lights ; steam heat ; telephone in every room; 
suites with bath and private porches; aye 
cian and nurse in hotel; livery; ranc 


Ardendale Sanitarium 


GREENWICH, CONN, 
Conscientious care and treatment for mental 
and nervous cases. Appointments of house 
surroundings unexceptionable. Ketired, 
exclusive. .W. HO! M.D. 
P.O. Bcx78. L ong-dist. phone, G’ wich 103. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects: 
home comforts. H. M. Hitcucock 


sont, Conn.— Ideal 
THE MANOR nome amd, 
scenery, large rooms, excellent tabie, spring 
water, fishing and hunting. Open till Oct. 10th. 


The Wononsco House 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Modern and_up to date. Homelike and 


comfortable. Write for persicycers. BODY. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


en all year. Easy of access. Write for 
i B. Address Manager. 


THE INN 
POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS VINTON, Proprietor, 


| 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Seldom does the Summer outing give that perfect rest 
so necessary to carry one count the Winter, with its 
constant round of social and other duties. 

Often the contrary; yet complete relaxation and repose 
are essential to prov ide strength and v igor for the coming 
season's exhaustive energy and efforts. 

At Old Point Comfort you may have this necessary rest 
and just enough recreation to make it interesting 

The strengthening and invigorating sea air, the pertect 
temperature and magnificent ‘Hotel mz ike Old Point the 
ideal place for real rest between Summer's gaiety and the 
Winter's social obligations, 


Has Your Summer Rested You? 


Hotel Chamberlin 


The Chamberlin offers you the quiet elegance of the 
home and all the conveniences of the modern Hotel ~~ 
ticularly in the Autumn, when the Summer Hotel is clo 
and the Winter season has not begun. 


It costs you no more to live at the Chamberlin than in 
the city apartment, and you have the decided advantage 
of the magnificent climate and exceptionally interesting 
surroundings. 


For booklets and all information apply to our New 
York Office, Town & Country Hotel & Travel Bureau, 


289 Fourth Avenue. 
Mgr. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, 


Fortress Monroe, Va. 


The Clifton Springs 


Sanitarium 


In deciding the question “where shall I spend my vaca- 
tion ?” 14 1s well to select the place where the most real benefit 
may be received. 

The tonic and uplift received from a stay at this famous 
HEALTH RESORK T ts such that hundreds return annually 
to avail themselves of the advantages offered here. The 
Medical and Treatment tacilities are unexcelled anywhere, 
and the table is supplicd with an abundance of the best of 
everything. The rates are low, in fact no higher than the 
majority of the “ Summer Resorts” charge for board alone. 

Large airy buildings surrounded by beautiful parks shaded 
by old forest trees make hfe worth living. Come and try it 
once and you will come again. 

Ilustrated booklet “ O” sent upon request. 


United States Hotel 


Beach 
Lincoln 
and 
Kingston 
Streets 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


Only two 
blocks from 
South ‘Ter- 
minal Sta- 
thom thy 


great SS 

ind Leather 

District 

and only 3 minutes’ walk to Washington St. and all the large retail 
stores: ; good, clean. and comfortable home. American or Euro- 


pean pla. Reasonable rates. Send for circular. 


JAS. G HICKEY. Manager. TILLY HAYNES. Proprietor. 


THE SANITARIUM, CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


, 
it! tr 


Newfoundland 


Id ylease Inn NEW JERSEY 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
AN IDEAL SUMMERING PLACE 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET 


The WALTER SANITARIUM 


Nearest, larzest. best of the Wernersville Resorts 
has own Post- UOthice. WALTE Rs P. LKK, 


Only 4 hours rom New York. % min. from Philadelphia, with- 
out change. Laths. Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, etc. 


Address as above, ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Founder, Owner, Manager. 


THE SAVOY 


Chelsea,, Atlantic City, N. TF. 
S. M. HANLEY, J/anager and Proprietor. 


Directly on the beach in the most beautiful residence 
section of the city. Every room hasan open ocean 
view. Dining room overlooks ocean from three 
sides. Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 
Rooms single and en suite, with baths. Hot and 
cold salt, as well as artesian, water in public and 
private baths. Elevator to street level. Sun 
parlors. Electric plant. Steam heat. Most com- 
fortable, up-to-date house. Large rooms. Table 
unequaled. Golf privileges. New Steel Pier 3 
minutes’ walk from The Savoy. Special rates for 
September and October. Send for booklet. 


Tue Soutu Sipe Porch 
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THE OUTLCOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
Open May 15th to Nov. Ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 
Lees mountain lakes: elevation, 1,000 ft. : 
ane views of Berkshire and Litchfie id Hills: 
service and appointments first-class. 
Address Manager. 


Hawkhurst Hotel 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Elevation 1,2\ feet. Booklet on application. 
FREDERICK H. PARTREDGE. 


MAINE 


The Ocean View Hotel 
Biddeford Pool, Maine 


Surf bathing, boating, fishing. Our own = Ae 
water. Reduced rates. Come via Old Orchar 


THE OWEN 


With perfect immunity from Hay Fever, 
no resort on the Atlantic Coast has so many 
attractions as Campobe Ilo Island. 
Terms S12 t $16 a week. Address 

J. J. PEXANDER, Eastport, Me. 


ro BOARD athe cogntry nest 
‘in the sea, 
and surf. Very auist. Terms from $12-815., 
two in room. rs. 
W PERKINS. Ogunquit, Me. 
Mountains; delightful 
The BEECHES climate. From \ 4 to 
Paris Hill, Me. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


The Manchester Bench, 


September the best month for surf bathing, 
Finest beach in New E agian. Country and 
seashore. B. G. DONNELL, Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Harbor View 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Long 
piazzas. Homelike rooms. Special attention 
given to table. Booklet and terms on appli- 
cation. W. F. OSBORNE. 
OPEN TILL NOV. 1 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


ILLSIDE INN, White Mountains. 
Modern; finetable. SSup. All 
penuncment, finest mountain drives. | book 
let. L. T. Clawsen, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H. 


The Willows 


Wants guests for Sept. Seashore and country 
combined. Best of pense and table. Rates 
reasonable. Booklet. I. E. Leavitt, Prop. 


White Mountains 
The Idlewild 


Open until October 1. Reduced rates for 
Address Miss Louise CRAIG, 
INTERVALE, N. H. 


The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels in the 
country and now nearing completion will 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtained. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 
Boston—TheVendome—Commonwealth Ave. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 


White Mountains, N. 


The Forest Glen 


Open from May Ist to Nov. Ist. 
Our booklets tell the story. Send a? one, 
. J. BAILEY, No. Conway, N. 


THE WALPOLE INN 
Opens May 24th, 1906 
god floor plans on application. 
LEY AMORY. Prop. 
Mrs. HITC Manager. 


THE JESSEMINE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Reduced rates for September. 


L. J. JESSEMAN, Prop., Sugar Hill, N.H. 


I ont. RIVER HOUSE, WHITE 
4 MTS. Unsurpassed location; modern 
improv ay, best spring water: fine table. 
$1 and up per week. KBooklet on reguest. 
Joun L. GoLven, Prop., Wildwood, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
chestnut EAST ORANGE, N, 


Newly furnished rooms and board: steam 
heat and excellent salts : near station and 
trolley. Mrs. M. E. DUNSCOMB. 


THE TREMONT 
SEA GIRT, N. J. 
1886-1906 
Directly on the beach. Every room the same 
full ocean view. Htnkson Woopwakp. 


WINSLOW IN 


Dry, balmy air. Very healthful. Quiet ana 
restful. Modern Hotel. 60 acres o rivate 
ge. Bowling, billiards. riding, driving. 
» hours from New York; 38 minutes from 
hiladel One mile west Automobile road 
from Atlantic City to Philadelphia. Fine 
roads, (sarage ; attractive rates. ooklet. 


wee 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL EARLE 


103-105 Waverly Place 
One door from Washington Square North. 
Most convenient location in 
NEW VORK CITY 
Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. 
Room with Private Batu $1 50 per day. 
Same room, with meals, $3 00 per day. 
Send for printed matter. Davin H. Knorr. 


~ and 9 E. 43d St.—Select family house. 
4 Centrally located opposite Manhattan 
Hotel. Excellent table and modern conven- 
iences. References. Mrs. A. E. CRAWFORD, 


NEW YORK 


Those seeking 


Health, Rest 


and Pleasure 


will find AVON one of the most charming 
and beneficial spots in the United States. 

The famous sulphur baths given at this 
Sanitarium effect wondertul cures, and this 
is especially true in RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, and ECZEMA. 

Fine drivi ing throughout the beautiful Gen- 
esee valley 

Excellent table. Prompt service. Rates 
reasonab 

Write for booklet and terms. 


Avon Springs 
Sanitarium 


Dr. *¥Y. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge 


Cimp Mohawk 
ADIRONDACKS Coton es 
Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for book- 
et. Mrs. H. H. Lonestarr, Old Forge,N.Y. 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


Restful home. peguipments, 6 | 6 
from Saratoga. 


Fall and Winter Board House lange, 


~<a: furnace, open fires, — good 
table. ——. 1250 ft. A small party or 
family. Address Box 466, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massa ge: 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate ; all me 
conveniences. Dr. JOH? EK. 
resident physician. Write for Mewes to 
Edward Gleason, Prop. 


The Lake House Crown Point on 
Lake Champlain 
In the Adirondacks. Near the Forts Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga of Revolutionary 
times. Beautiful drives: fine sand beach for 
bathing : boating, fishing, all outdoor amuse- 
ments. Write for booklet. Terms $1) upwards 
per week. , 


. GILLIGAN’s Sons, Prop’s. 
MILLBROOK, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 

An attractive and refined country resort for 
health and comfort. Quiet and homelike. 
Good air. Excellent table. On the auto- 
mobile road from New York to Lenox. 
Tel. 25 Millbrook. F. FIEGER, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Highlands, 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 
Summit, Pa. Modern, good table, scenery- 
SS week and up. Miss CROSS. 


Th: View, Towanda. Pa. Beau, 
tiful country, excellent accommodations; 
fishing, boating, driving ; booklet ; good table. 
prop. trained nurse. Miss Elizabeth Lamb. 


+“ The Sunset 99 


4 hours from New York. The greatest 
health and pleasure resort in Pennsylvania, 
igh elevation, superb scenery. An ideal 
spot, must pe en to bea epreciated. Address 
MOY ERD 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM™M 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


Select Board—Newport, R. I. 


With very pleasant rooms, etc. LANG- 
HURST, ll Mann Avenue, Newport, R. 1.4 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


The Colonia Open through Sept. 


Colonial lan 


Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


! 
} 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Choice of routes. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


the Missouri River. 


daily September 3d to 14th inclusive. 
Round trip tickets also on sale daily until September 15th 


$75.00 from Chicago. 


Liberal return limits. 
Excellent through train service includes the electric lighted 
Overland Limited and the China & Japan Fast Mail, to San 
Francisco and Portland via the Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, and the electric F 

Limited, less than three days to Los Ange 
and Pasadena, via the Chicago & North- 
Western Line, Union Pacitic & Salt 
Lake Route, over the only double 
crack railway between Chicago and 


The Best of Everything 


'W. B. KNISKERN 
Passer. Traffic Mer..C.& N. W. Ry. .. 
CHICAGO 


ighted Los Angee 


| 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


AUSTIN AIR CHEST 


SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 


AUSTIN TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet “ B.”’ AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


ricut TO HAPPINESS 


and other Unitarian pamphlets SENT FREE. 
Address P. O. M., 1228 Washington St:, Auburndale, Mass. 


Performances 

The Ben Greet Players ¢stimver. 

— 3 epertory of twenty plays Open air plays_im season; also 
of Everyman Calenee and societies kindly note ad- 


— BEN GREET, care Sanger Jordan, Empire Theater, N. Y. 


[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest 
bottle now sold for 5c.( by mail,10c.) In 
bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
 PACE’S MUCILA( E 
2 oz. size by mail, l0e, 
frees c E—1 oz.. ‘tan by 
cé., 133 hesex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, 


serve ‘lack Bass, Spec 
and Salmon Trout. Write G. T. BELL, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, for information. 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs for Camp 
evangelistic services 


IGLO & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


6 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


4 A bank which has conducted a conservative . 
~ savings bank business since [S68 and has steadily ¢ 
* increased its assets until they now amount to over 
* FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS is surely a safe 
1 institution to be intrusted with your savings. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR FREE POOKLET EXPLAIN- 
ING WHY OUR SYSTEM OF BANKING BY MAIL AT 


“FOUR PER CENT.INTEREST 


IS SAFE, PROFITABLE, 'RIVATE, AND CONVENIENT 


CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 


PUT CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
IN YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Begin now to compile 
THE 


Friendship Calendar 


FOR 1907 


Begin now to compile it 
for Christmas. Have triends 
of recipient-to-be each use 
a leaf or two of calendar 
for a mess: ize of some sort, 
original or quoted, forming 
_Thoug t for Every 
Day. 

Opportunity endless 
variety. A_ charac teristic 
word of advice, a “clip 
ping,” a‘ ‘Kodak ” ora pen 
picture, etc. Do it your- 
self or get the group of 
friends to help. Most ar- 
tistically made. An orna- 
ment to any desk or wall. 

Regular Edition: Hand- 
somely illumin: ated back 
and set of artistically dated 
sheets, everything needed, 
with our Brochure, “Just 
How to Do It.” At your 
dealer’s or direct from us 
by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 

‘Edition de Luxe: Genu- 
ine Leather Back (the pre- 
vailing Red or Alice Blue), 

leaves of finest Bond paper, 
capit ils illuminated in two colors. Gold-plated fasteners. 
Easel back for use on desk. At your dealer’s or mailed 
direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, $5.00. 


| FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) 
| Post Office Box 505 New Britain, Conn. 


INDIGESTION 


distress after meals, fermentation, 
heartburn, sour stomach, water brash, 
will be promptly relieved if you 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


It rids the stomach of undigested food, 
cleanses the bowels, and relieves the 
clogged system of poisonous waste matter. 

For 60 years physicians have praised 
and prescribed TARRANT’S SELTZER 

APERIENT. 


50 cents and $1.00 
At your druggists or 
by mail from 


y. the Tarrant Co. 
44 Hudson Street 
New York 


COR Trade Mark 


On the ELASTIC in your shoes or slippers 
means absolute protection to you as 


it is guaranteed to outwear the 
shoe or we will replace it free of 
charge, paying express both ways. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, - BOSTON, MASS. 


HUB GORE 


THE-ELASTIC-THAT-IS-GUARANTEED 


THE HYGIENIC COOLING PAD 


EURALGIC PAIN AND NERV.- 

OU SNE for INFL AMMAT ION 
it replaces the cold compress or the 
troublesome ice-bag. It is extremely 
useful in any case where a cooling effect 
is desired always ready for use, an 
will last foreve 

THE HY GlE NIC COOLING PAD 
is tee in Hospitals and is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. Made 
in two sizes. Sold by Druggists or mailed 
for Slor 32. Write for circulars to 


THE HYGIENIC COOLING PAD CO. 
38 East 2ist Street - - - - - New York 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
book, edition’ T.””" 5. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


ESTHE STATIONERY OF 
QUALITY 

@ Pen pictures of the delightful pleas- as 
ures, the picturesque surroundings, posse 

an added charm if dainty 
Papers convey your welcome greeting Re 
to the distant friend. % 


Our Special Offer 


uaT o quickly acquaint you with the exceptional quali-# 
ities of AUTOCRAT Stationery, 
scents, in stamps or silver, a iberal assortment of these 
|papers in their varying sizes and tints— including our 
newest 


Also our interesting booklet, ‘‘Polite Correspondence,” 
giving | the 


we will send for ten 


inen Velour — with envelopes to match. 


forms of extending and accepting 
invitations. 
The best dealers sell Avroceat Stationery 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send u * yout 


dealer's name, and we ~ill see that you are sup 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


on Certificates of Deposit run- 
ning for two years. 


on deposits withdrawable at any time with- 
out notice. This Company has been in 
business 12 years and has never lost a dollar 
for a depositor. In faet, the depositors’ 
interests are absolutely secured, as this 
Company is required by law to keep on 
deposit with one of the strong Trust Com- 
panies of Baltimore, First Mortgages on im- 
proved real estate aggregating 75% of its 
entire assets. Government bonds themselves 
are scarcely more sound. 


Write to-day for booklet explaining in detaul 
this Company's methods of doing business 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 
1049 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


The Trustees of the National Council earnestly invite all Congre- 
in the United States to share with them the privilege an 

duty of caring for aged and infirm ministers and widows, who, after 
many years of arduous and selt-sacrificing labors in destitute fields 
on small pay, are left in actual need. Donations of $50,000 yearly 
are needed. Last year aay we less than half that sum. For 
information address Wm Rice, 287 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
Samuel B. Forbes, yeas. 6 WwW ethersheld Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


5% Colorado Mortgages 6% 
I have had 22 years’ experience in ae W. BARROWS 


the loan business in Colorado. 
620 E. & C. Building 


I loan on irrigated farms and on 
Box 1431 Denver, Colo. 


City property. References. 


the harm done by sun and wind 
4 ™y during vacation days. Lablache 
Face Powder is pure, harmless 
and antiseptic. 
Refuse may be 


‘A A 
ey 
| 
.4 
— 
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(5 
TAGE FOWDER 
Y ives to its users a Comi- \ 
z plexion as smooth and velvety, 
and as delicate in its coloring, as 
e petals of a rose. It effaces 
* a wx, of druggist: of by mail. nd 10c. for sampk. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
Dept. J]25 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Founded on a Rock 


NLIKE aay other metropolis in the world, New York City is 

literally founded ona rock. Earthquakes may shake and 

t:dal waves engulf the cities built on shifting sands, but New York, 

rising from its solid rock foundation, can defy the forces and elements 
of nature more ettectively than any large city in the world. 

So an investment based on New York City real estate is founded 
on arock of security, the best on earth. It is good as long as New 
York City is on the map. It is unique in that it always pays and does 
not hazard the money invested. 

Real estate, in contrast to all other property; city real estate in 
contrast to country real estate; and New York City real estate in con- 
trast to that of all other cities, combines in greatest degree inherent 
stability and profit-earning power—the two essential tests of the best 
investment. 


l [PON the solid foundation of these incontrovertible facts the suc- 
cessful business of this Company has been built. In the enlarge- 
ment of its business (New York real estate ownership) the Company 
otfers its 6% Bonds in either of the following forms: 
6% Coupon Bonds—/>, income investment - purchasable at par in mul- 
tiples of $100; interest payable semi-annually by coupons attached; maturing in 
10 years and meanwhile subject tu withdrawal on interest dates after two years. 


6% Accumulative Londs—for fn come funding—purchasable on install- 
ments during 10, 15 or 20 years and enabling the person without capital avail- 
able for income investment to accumulate a definite capital in a given time by 
simply investing each year the equivalent of an ordinary interest on the 

amount desired. This form also carries cash values after two years. The 
yearly payment rates per $.,000 Bond are: 1-year term, $71.57 ; 15-year term, 
$40.53, 20-year term, §.5.65. | 
EAL Estate is accepted as the basis of all values and the safest of 
all securities. The best security on earth is earth itself. We offer 
in these Bonds a safe and profitable investment, combining liberal 
return, absolute security and cash availability. This investment is 
thoroughly time-tried, panic-tested and safeguarded, backed by over 
eighteen years of uninterrupted success, assets of $8,364,909.97, includ 
ing Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.03. If you havesurplus funds on 
which you desire immediate income or are seeking a safe and profitable 
channel for systematic saving, write us and let us send you literature 
giving full information concerning our Bonds and the business 
upon which they are based, including a map of New York showing 
our extensive real estate holdings. i 


American Real Estate Company 


(15 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New Pork 
DIRECTORS 
K. Marty, Pres. Evwakp B. Boynton, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Dver B. Hoimes, Vice-Pres.& Treas. B. Hinckzey, Sec. 
H. CHIcKERKING 
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THE OUTLOOK 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Strong 
Management, 
Immense 


Resources 
and the 


4% interest 


THE CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND 


New building now being | 
rust Comp an) tor its exclusive use, 


which it pays on savings deposits make this 


THIRTY MILLION 


an ideal depository for your savings. 
which tells how easy it Is to 


BANK BY MAIL 


here wherever yoy live. 


(SAVINGS 


Capital 
$2,500,000.00 


Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 


Assets over 
$30,000,000.00 


Over 
58,000 Depositors 


cted by the Cleveland 


DOLLAR BANK 


Send for booklet “ G,” 


TRUST COMPANY 


BANE) OHIO 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office: No. 56 Cedar Street, New York 
ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, ARY, 1906 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Banks and Trust BL 280,297 05 
State and City $427. (0) 
7353725 
Bank and Trust Co. St cks OO 
Bonds and Mort being Ist lien on Keal ‘state... 10.500 00 
Premiums uncollected, and in hands of 77 
52 

LIABILITIES: 

Reserve for Re- Insurance, and other claim 
Reserve for Taxes and other continget 300,000 00 


Surplus over contingencies and all his ‘bill ties inc luding 
$720,501 34 
$21,299,052 


Surplus as regards policy-holders...........«+«+eere-# $11,720,501 34 
G. President: Emaxvet H, A. CORRBA, Vice. 
President: Freperic CC. Buswetr, Vice. President: Ageunan M 
Henry J. Ferrts, Ass’; 


BuRTIS and Cuas. L Ty> &R, Secretaries 


Secretary CLARENcE A. Ass't Secretary. 5. ¥.. dan. 9, 1906 


HOW TO 
/PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request. Invalu- 
able to investors and real estate owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, NW. Y. 


Selecting Your 
—Investment— 


is an act properly calling for well-balanced judgment 
and comprehensive knowledge of investment securities. 

A good Bond must combine absolute security with 
fair yicld and be readily negotiable. 

It is important that you supplement your judgment 
and safeguard your purchases by investing through 
experienced and responsible Investment Bankers. 

We own and offer a large varicty of high-grade 
First Mortgage Bonds which mect the most exact- 
ing requirements. Consult your ows Bank as to our 
standing, and 


Write for September Circular 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Building 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe Street 413 Montgomery Street 
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Women's “ONYX” Black Lisle 


No. 310/13. This is an 
“ONYX” creation of. most 
satisfactory quality specially 
designed to give’ wear, 
strength and elasticity with- 


out undte weight; made 


of superior yarn, six thread 


heel and toe, four thread 


all-over. 


Retail Price, 5oc. Per Pan 


SoLp By ALL First CLass 


SHops. If not obtainable at 
Oi your dealer’s, we will mail, 
postpaid, a sample u pon 


receipt of price. Address 
Department M. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 
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Gloves are the bane of woman’s existence—not because they wear 
out quickly, but because they soil so easily. 
Take your own case. How often have you ruined a pair of white 
kid gloves, getting aboard a crowded street-car or out of a carriage? 
Some day, some one will invent a glove that canbe washed. Until 
then, the best way to improve the appearance of gloves that have be- 
come soiled (other than sending them to a cleaner) is to use Ivory 
Soap Paste. It will not remove dirt that has become ingrained in the 
leather; but anything short of that disappears before it as if by magic. 
IVORY SOAP PASTE:—To one pint of boiling water add one and one- 
half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings; boil ten minutes after the soap is 
thoroughly dissolved. Let it cool. 
Put glove on hand. Dip a soft flannel into the Ivory Paste and rub it over the 
soiled parts. Remove with another soft cloth. Let the glove dry on the hand. 


Ivory Paste can also be used to clean white kid and satin slippers, straw hats, 
canvas shoes, etc. It will keep for months if placed in a glass jar with a screw top. 


Ivory Soap—9942%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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A Trust Fund for the Maintenance and 
Education of Children 


By Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 


President National Educators Association and Superintendent Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


On February 17, 1905, upon the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Frances E. Willard in the Capitol at 
Washington, the Hon. Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, paid a glowing tribute, 
not only to this great woman, but also 
to womanhood in general, In the course 
of his beautiful and eloquent remarks 
upon the career and character of Miss 
Willard he said: “To make the homes 
of the millions pure, to render sweet and 
strong those human relations which con- 
stitute the family—this was her mission 
and her. work. And there cannot be a 
wiser method of mankind’s upliftment 
than this, no better way to make a nation 
noble and enduring; for the hearthstone 
is the foundation whereon the State is 
built. The family is the social and 
natural unit. Spencer wrote learnedly 
of ‘the individual and the State;’ but 
he wrote words merely. The individual 
is not the important factor in nature or 
the nation. Nature destroys the indi- 
vidual. Nature cares only for the pair, 
knows in some form nothing but the 
family. And so, by the deep reasoning 
of Nature itself, Frances E, Willard’s 
work was justified.” 

It is at this point that life imsurance 
helps to reinforce the work of Frances F. 
Willard. Life insurance helps to sustain 
and perpetudte the family by saving the 
widowed mother from poverty and by 
creating a trust fund for the maintenance 
and education of children, It encour- 
ages sobriety, industry, and thrift by the 
periodic payments which constitute an 
essential part in almost every scheme of 
life insurance. Money that would be 
spent upon drink or other needless lux- 
urles must be saved for the payment of 
premiums if the insurance shall not lapse 
or at least lose a part of itsvalue. This 
is a powerful stimulus to the young man 
even before others are dependent upon 
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him. After he attains the dignity of 
fatherhood, the duty of providing for the 
present and future needs of his family 
becomes a powerful motive for industry, 
economy, 2nd temperance; and a life 
insurance policy helps to strengthen this 
motive and to develop habits of thrift. 

Since the family is the foundation of 
the State, life insurance may be regarded 
as a patriotic duty. For it is the duty 
of the parent to prepare his children for 
citizenship, and this implies that he must 
give them a suitable education. Public 
and private schools of all grades and 
kinds, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, have been liberally provided and 
lavishly equipped for the benefit of the 
rising generation; but when the father 
is called away in the prime of life, the 
children must oftentimes leave school as 
soon as the law allows them to go to 
work, and their time and strength are 
exhausted in the mere struggle for bread. 
A life insurance policy would have en- 
abled them to remain at school and to 
secure for themselves all that an educa- 
tion means in the way of future earning 
power and future usefulness. A nation’s 
progress depends upon the proper edu- 
cation of its future citizens. Not the 
bank with its stored millions, nor the 
fortress with its frowning guns, but “ the 
little red school-house on the hill,” is the 
real symbol of the strength and per 
petuity of American institutions. 

“The best is not too good for my 
children,” said a clergyman not long 
ago; “and life insurance will help me 
to give them the best education that they 
will take.”’ Policies which mature in ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years serve to provide 
the money for a course at college or at 
some technical or professional school. 

The parent’s love for his children 
should prompt him to make adequate 
provision for them in the event of his 
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death. For the wage-earner and for the 
man who is dependent upon a salary 
this is*a difficult problem. While his 
strength and his power to earn money 
last, he can provide for their needs, 
whilst his wife devotes her time and 
energy to the care of the home and to 
that nurture and training which a 
mother’s love prompts her to give with 
the most anxious solicitude. When the 
day’s work is done, and when the father 
is seated by the fireside surrounded by 
those whom he loves, the future some- 
times rises before his mind. In vision 
he sees his family bereft of his care and 
his earnings. He sees his wife haggard 
and worn with work. She is struggling 
for bread, raiment, and shelter for her- 
self and her little ones. He hears the 
cry of the youngest for that care which 
the mother finds it impossible to give. 
The older children are kept from school 
because they must either take charge of 
the dependent ones while the mother is 
at work, or they must themselves engage 
in the fierce struggle for existence. The 
shadowy forecast of an always possible 
future should drive him to make the 
provision which is rendered possible by 
life insurance in some one of the com- 
panies which have shown by years of 
careful management that they deserve 
the confidence of the public. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,” 
was the text selected for a sermon in 
favor of life insurance. At first sight 
it seemed a strange text, but in the Re- 
vised Version the language is, “ Be not 
anxious for the morrow,” and a life insur- 
ance policy in some company which has 
shown the strength of Gibraltar is one 
of the best means to drive away anxious 
thought for the future. Thus, when 
rightly interpreted, this passage from 
the Sermon on the Mount becomes a 
most cogent argument in favor of life 
insurance, 

Time was when the most a good citi- 
zen and loving parent could do for his 
family, if the fear for their future dis- 
tressed him, was to work a little harder, 
to strain himself under a heavier load, 
to add a trifle more each week to that 
little store of savings which were accu- 
mulating so slowly. It was ten, perhaps 
twenty, years before his savings could 


amount to enough to make even a meager 
provision for those he loves. At any 
time the failure of a savings bank, the 
collapse of a building and loan associa- 
tion, or an ill-advised investment of his 
own might sweep away the hard-earned 
savings of years, and destroy at one 
stroke the fruit of past and present 
labors and the foundation of future 
hopes. 

There are teachers and clerks who 
have a fixed income. As soon as they 
see a way to secure the maintenance of 
their home and the education of their 
children they lose no time in making the 
necessary provision. What keeps them 
from taking the necessary step is not 
heartlessness nor thoughtlessness, but 
the seeming hopelessness of being able 
to make adequate provision out of small 
earnings. Such need not despair. To 
them the various forms of life insurance 
are of supreme interest and importance. 
Worry is worse than overwork, and they 
can escape both by adopting the plan of 
insurance best adapted to their circum- 
stances and their income. 

Let us descend from the general to 
particulars. I prefer to take my illus- 
trations from the old-liné companies, 
whose premiums are fixed by contract, 
and cannot be increased at a time when 
one’s power to pay has begun to wane. 
In passing I may say that an agent came 
to our town to organize a lodge with an 
insurance provision as one of its fea- 
tures; he left on the next train, saying, 
“Those fellows know too much.” It 
was shown him by a simple calculation 
that if the assessments were not to be 
increased in the coming years, every 
member participating in the plan would 
have to live, on the average, more than 
140 years. Moreover, I prefer to take 
my illustrations from some company in 
which I have no personal interest. My 
life insurance, for the benefit of my wife 
and children, was taken in other old- 
line companies, to the limit of my ability 
to pay the premiums, before my atten- 
tion was drawn to this particular com- 
pany. I refer to The Prudential of New- 
ark, N. J., which has been likened to 
the rock of Gibraltar by reason of its 
solidity and its conservative methods of 
doing business. One of their policies 
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is known as the Child’s Endowment Pol- 
icy. Inone of the announcements the 
founder and President of the Company, 
U. S. Senator John F. Dryden, says: 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F, DRYDEN 


President of The Prudential Insurancé Co. of America 


“This form of policy furnishes an ex- 
cellent means of securing on the in- 
stallment plan a fund wherewith to 
pay the expenses of a child through 
college, or while preparing for a pro- 
fession, or during the period spent in 
acquiring the technical knowledge de- 
manded in certain employments. Under 
other conditions, the fund secured 
through the policy may be used to give 
the child a start in business, or, in the 
case of a daughter, a dowry at marriage. 
Policies may be taken out at the birth 
of a child or at any age thereafter up 
to and including age fifteen, to mature 
upon the anniversary of the policy at 
ages eighteen, twenty-one, or twenty-five, 
and will be issued for sums from $500 
to $5,000. When the endowment ma- 
tures, the amount of the policy, with 
profits (or dividends) added .hereto, will 
be paid to the child insured or to the 
parent or guardian.” Not only is the 
amount of the policy with profits payable 
at the age stated in the contract, but in 


the event of previous death all premiums 
are returned with three per cent. com- 
pound interest. ‘The very fact that the 
possibility of a higher or professional edu- 
cation is in store for him serves as a won- 
derful incentive to the boy while on his 
way through the public schools. If it 
be true that aspirations make the man, 
then surely the plan of insurance which 
fills the heart with aspirations is deserv- 
ing of attention and careful study. Let 
us assume that a man says to-himself: 
“Tf only I had a few thousand dollars 
laid aside for, the wife and babies, I 
could work cheerfully and rest easily 
without fear of the future. But how can 
I hope to leave them even a few hun- 
dreds? All I can possibly save out of 
my earnings is $2 each week. It seems 
utterly hopeless to dream of building up 
a fund to maintain and educate my chil- 
dren on such slender savings.” And 
such a case would be hopeless except 
that right here comes The Prudential In- 
surance Company, and says that $2 a 
week entrusted to them will give the 
family $5,000 of protection. ‘Taking the 
age of the insured, for instance, at thirty 
years as a basis, the Company says: “ Pay 
me $98.85 per annum, somewhat less 
than $2 per week savings, and I will guar- 
antee you $5,000 for your family, payable 
to-morrow in the event of death, if your 
first premium has been fully paid.” 

It would take the man over thirty years 
to accumulate $5,000 by any ordinary 
plan of savings. In every day of every 
month of these thirty years he is liable 
to die and leave only a fraction of a suffi- 
cient sum for his family. And on any 
day in those thirty years he may wake up 
to find his earnings gone, swept irrevoca- 
bly away by some mischance of fortune. 
On the other hand, The Prudential In- 
surance Company puts to the credit of 
his family in the event of his death the 
sum of $5,000 the day and hour on which 
he pays his first premium. It enters into 
a contract with him, by which it pledges 
the millions behind the Company to pay 
his family $5,000, provided only he pays 
the premium equal to his $2 a week 
savings, as agreed in the contract. 

The provident man says to himself: 
‘Suppose I leave my family $5,000, 
how can I leave it so that it may not be 
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speedily dissipated by injudicious use or 
diverted from the purpose for which it is 
intended? I should like this paid in 
installments sufficient to carry the family 
until the children are educated or self- 
supporting.” This very terse require- 
ment is already provided for. By one 
of the many plans provided by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, the money 
to be paid the family can be paid in 
yearly installments, thus carrying the 
children to and beyond the period when 
they become self-sustaining. 

It should be remembered that the fore- 
going figures are based on a fair mini- 
mum of the possible savings 
average wage-earner. Yet if tht as- 
sumed minimum were cut In two, a 
vision of $2,500 can be made for 
family under the same conditions, t 
is, on the basis of a saving of only §$ 
per week. On the other hand, a man 
who can set aside $5 per week can carry 
$12,500 of insurance, and thus provide 
a very comfortable income for the family 
he leaves behind. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that these figures are 
based upon the age of thirty years. At 
a lesser age the cost of insurance de- 


creases proportionately. Above thirty 


the cost increases by slight advances for 
each year of increased age. Two cau- 
tions are necessary. In the enthusiasm 
which these figures create, a young man 
may be tempted to take out more insur- 
ance than he can carry. It is wiser to 
be satisfied with a moderate amount and 
to take increased insurance as one’s 
earning power grows. On the other 
hand, procrastination increases the an- 
nual premiums and incurs the risk of a 
breakdown in health, making insurance 
impossible. ‘Thus, indecision in_ the 
choice of .a plan may lead to disastrous 
consequences, whilst extravagance in 
assuming annual premiums is sure to 
end in worr¥ and disappointment. 

The first important result of Life 
Insurance is that it keeps the family 
together. How often when the bread- 
winner is taken the family is parted and 
partitioned among strangers. Some- 
times, at the best, the “Children find 
shelter, more or less grudgingly given, 
among scattered relations. At other 
times they are sent to public institu- 


tions, to grow up among strangers, with 
a bare remembrance of the meaning of 
the word Aome and its mother-love as a 
dim and far-off dream. Almost every 
village has one or more examples of the 
home broken up and the family sundered 
and scattered. On the other hand, it is 
a thing to be thankful for that, as against 
one such broken home, almost every vil- 
lage and town in the land has many 
examples of the beneficent results of lite 
insurance, the family still clinging to- 
gether, bound by bonds of loving inti- 
macy, education fitting the children for 
complete living—the mother happy, even 
in her grief, that she can feed them, clothe 
them, guide them, keep them; and this 
all due to the providence and forethought 
ofthe husband. To her, mother and wife, 
he seems yet present. He still provides 
for the family, and this daily provision 
creates a new and binding tie between 
the husband who is still ** the man of the 
house ” and the widow who mourns him. 

The greatest legacy any man can leave 
his children is a sound education. It is 
a trite saying that knowledge is power. 
The educated youth can go out into the 
world and face life’s problems on an 
equal footing with the best of compeers. 
He can cherish and realize ambitions 
impossible to the uneducated or half- 
educated. He can not merely win the 
comforts that money will buy, but he can 
also enjoy the things of the mind and 
the higher life. He can think the best 
thoughts of the best men as these are 
enshrined in literature, and he can think 
the thoughts which God has put into the 
starry heavens above him and into all 
nature about him—divine thoughts which 
are formulated into science as rapidly 
as man discovers them. A heritage of 
millions is not so valuable to the indi- 
vidual as the legacy of schooling which 
puts into his hands the tools wich which 
he may carve his own fortune, the weap- 
ons by which hé may achieve his own 
destiny. The individual, the home, the 
nation, owe the founders of safe and reli- 
able methods of life insurance a debt of 
gratitude which words cannot express, 
but which hearts can feel and homes 
can show, and which the State should 
never fail to recognize in its protective 
legislation. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


THE GREAT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


has selected for his exclusive use 
during his coming concert tour 


THE WEBER PIANO 


N thus giving the Weber prejzrence over ail other pianos, this world- 
renowned virtuoso, who has been called “the king among the 
great modern pianists,” confirms the judgment already expressed 

by many of the most distinguished authorities on piano-playing and 
piano-construction, 

For fifty-four years the Weber has ranked as one of the world’s 
great pianos, remarkable for its rich, sympathetic singing-tone, never 
surpassed nor equaled. “To-day the Weber is at the zenith of its fame. 

Send for the Weber Art Catalog X containing the endorse- 


ment of the leading members of the Conried Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and other celebrated singers and musicians, 
P Ys £ 


The Weber Piano Company, Aeolian Hall 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TOILET Y.. 
POWDER@— 
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IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send your address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c, In 
gtamps forafullsizedbox. Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
MENNEN'S BORATED 
TTALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put up in non- 
refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
the cover guarantees it's genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 


GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N.J, 
“Try Men- 
nen's Violet 

Taleum 

Pewder.”” 


your choice fabrics 
ee fresh from a PEARLINE 
wash—see how CLEAN and 
SWEET SMELLING they e. 
| 
through PERF ECT Rity3: ~ 
leaves no trace of DIRT, SC 
or unpleasant ODOR, om 
PEARLINE, gm « 
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Liver 


is the great 


Store House 


of ENERGY 


Don’t congest it with COFFEE 


or you can’t release that energy 
when required. Quit and use 


' |'POSTUM 


** There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich.. U. S. A. 


FOR CAREFUL % 
INVESTORS 


Our investment does not appeal to those 
willing to speculate with their money, but to 
thoughtful investors of small savings seeking 
a fair return on their money while being as- 
sured of its safety. 

Your savings should yield 


5% PER VEAR 


We have paid earnings at this rate for over 
13 years to our patrons located in all parts of 
the country. Among them are many promi- 
nent merchants, manufacturers, and profes- 
sional men. An account with the Industrial 
has the advantage of bearing earnings for 
every day the money is invested, no matter 
when received or when 
withdrawn. 


lished 13 Years 
Establis 9 Under New York Banking 
Assets $1,750,000 Department Supervisiea 


and regularly examined 
by same. 


ll rite for particulars. 
Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co, 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Avoid Dressmaking Delays 


Don't Wait from 4 to 8 
Weeks for Your Dressmaker 


to make your 
Fall costume. We 
have over 600 
tailors and can 
start to make 
your garment the 
day your order 
reaches us. 

It will be made 
according to your 
personal tastes 
and require- 
ments, and to 
your individual 
measurements ; 
therefore it will 
fit and become 
you. If your suit 
is made by us you 
will not find an- 
other garment in 
your town like it. 

There is an ex- 
clusiveness about 


our costumes 
which distin- 
guishes them 


rom the_ready- 
made kind. 


We guarantee 
to fit you and 
satisfy you in 
every way, or 
promptly refund 
your money. 


FALL 


Latest New York Styles $6 {0 $25 


Our new Fall Style Book illustrates over 100 beautiful 
designs worn by fashionable dressers in New York, and 
tells you what is suitable for every occasion. We will 
send it free, together with a large assortment of samples 
selected from our stock of over 450 varieties of the newest 
materials for this Fall and Winter. 

The Style Book illustrates: 


Visiting Costumes . . . $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . $7.50 to $25.00 
New Fall Skirts. . . . $3.50 to $15.00 
Fall and Winter Coats . $6.50 to $25.00 
Ulsters and Rain Coats . $8.75 to $20.00 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to any part of the United States 
our new Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing our 


Copyrighted measurement chart; also a large assortment 
of Samples of the newest materials. as 


7 


Write to-day : You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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Katherine Mueller is a daughter 
of a well known druggist of 
Moline, Ills. She was fed Eskay’s 
Food after birth and has 

to robust health 


Her parents found 

. These beautiful children are typical ESKAY’S FOOD babies—_ 
strong of limb, healthy and vigorous, because their bodies are wel// 
nourished. Where you find an ESKAY’S FOOD baby, you find:a 
well kaby. ESKAY’S FOOD is a perfect nutrient. It makes sick 
babies well and .keeps well babies healthy and strong. It makes 


sample package and helpful “How 4 
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Grace Benfield, of Cleve- Marie Clara De Ville 
land, Ohio, was raised on weighed 12 pounds 
Eskay’s Food from the at birth 9 pounds 
time she was three months at 4 months. On 
old. She gained steadily | ; Eskay's Food she 
Write us to-day for a generous 
Care for the Baby.” Your baby | 
SMITH, KLINE (& FRENCH CO 426 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LETTER delivers two messages. One is contained in the writ- 
ten words; the other in the paper. One expresses the writer’s 
thoughts; the other, her taste. The message that 


EKaton-Hurlbut 
Highland Linen 


(Made in the Berkshire Hills) 


carries is one of refinement and a careful observation of the little nice- 
ties that suggest cultivation and good breeding. 

The next best thing to knowing what is correct in writing papers 
is to know paper-makers who know. We see to it that there is 
nothing later than our “ Highland Linen.” 

a No one particular step in the making of Highland Linen is responsible for its quality. 
_¥ The natural conditions in the region where it is made, the modern mill equipment, the 
stock and the skill and taste of the makers—all these give Highland Linen its particular 
prominence among moderately-priced writing papers. 


Katon-Hurlbut Paper Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


“ The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for 
all who write letters, sent free on request for the name of a 
dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers. 
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Special Offer for One Month On 


To stimulate sales, before the fall rush begins, we offer an assortment of full size 
Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part weighing 50 pounds each (5 lbs. more 
than regular), hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, with bound edges, square corners, beau- 
tifully made, and covered with any ticking you desire (we illustrate three patterns above) 
A. C. A. wide or narrow stripe; Gray and White Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking striped 
in linen effect; Blue and White Herring-bone ; or Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green, or Lavender, all at the special price of 


i 


$23.50 $3.50 
(or $15.50 if made in two parts) 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US ANY WHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Terms of Sale Cash with Order. None sent C. 0. D. 
These are great bargains, way under regular price. You must speak quickly if you want 
any, as our offer is open for immediate acceptance only—it will expire Sept. 30th. 


Order of Us Direct or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer 


When ordering, please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and color 
desired, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 
Beware of imitations. See that the mame “ Ostermoor ” appears on every mattress. 

Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the “ Ostermoor” and its 
superiority to hair in health, comfort,and economy. Send your name ona postal for our free descrip- 
tive book,“ The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 120 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Wall coverings must be in perfect harmony 
with the general color scheme of an interior to 
: produce a really artistic ensemble. If you go t» 
A FAR-RI-KO-NA Interior the expense of having high-grade wall coverings, you feel 
a sense of satisfaction if the result is artistic. When walls are covered with 
WOVEN WALL COVERINCS 
the most charming color schemes are possible, harmonizing perfectly with wood- 
work, furnishings, and color influence of adjoin ng rooms. 4 
We offer you a special service if you are contemplating interior decoration. Our ex- ’ 
- | perts will suggest a color scheme adapted to your particular needs, whereby you may see 
iJ actual samples of FAB-RI-KO-NA in actual colors, contrasted with wood finishings—thus 
= showing on a small scale a reproduction ofthe actual wall effect. 
ie If you are interested, write for full information about this special and valuable service. 
:. H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 20 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
x eople Who Bough 
ie 
Ash and Garbage Cans. 
is mm five years ago have not had to 
m replace them—they probably 
won't for years. 
- Because of this there are imitations of Witt’s Cans— 
oe 3 close as the law allows. 
er’ | The only way to know that you are getting Witt’s is 
” 4 to look for the word Witt’s on can and lid. 
a | Sizes: Witt’s Can No. 1, 1534 x25 inches; No. 2, 
18x25; No. 3, 20% x25; Witt’s Pail No. 7, 5 
€ 


gallons; No. 8, 7 gallons. 
All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor- 

proof, close-fitting lid. | 
If not on sale in your town, order direct from us. 
Use it, and if you don’t like it, we’ll pay for its 
return and promptly refund your money. ) 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. 0, Cincinnati, 0. ( 
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Consider the skin 
as a porous fabric. 
Do you cleanse it as 
a fabric, or merely 
wash it off as 
you would a 
china 
plate? 


To Get the 
Skin thoroughly Clean 


A 


the dirt must be worked out—the skin must be kneaded 
just as you would knead a cloth garment in the tub. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is first rubbed into the pores, 
loosening the dirt imbedded in them, then it is rubbed out, 
bringing the dirt with it, removing the cause of the sallow, life- 
less complexions, restoring the healthy circulation, taking wey the 
wrinkles, and animating the tissues. For men, ; ; 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the soap from the pores, it allays 
the irritation so distressing to those whom a thick, fast-growing beard makes 
constant shaving a necessity, 

For gentlewomen it is the most wholesome and beneficial toilet preparation 
ever devised. It contains no grease, leaves no shine, and does: not (can not) 
induce the growth of hair. Makes the use of toilet powder unnecessary. 


GENEROUS SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Also a complete book on Facial Massage. We prefer you to buy of your dealer 
whenever possible. Do not accept a substitute for 
Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send us his name, and we will send a 5o0c. 
or $1.00 jar of the cream postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 


ll Prospect Street Cleveland, Ohio 


It's well to wash with Pompeian Massage Soap before applying 


| h h 
the Jor the the Cream. All druggists. Box of 3 cakes, 50 cents. 
r Ouvs. 
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The Fame of the 
STEINWAY, 


the Piano by which all others are measured 
and judged, is not merely a local or national 
one. It is international, universal, world-wide, 


and is the recognition in the strongest possible 


manner of a work of art that is in its line 
unequalled and unrivalled. | 


a | From its inception it has been known as 
THE BEST PIANO, without qualification and 


without limitation. 


. Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
+f i dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added, 


P Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


STEINWAY and SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


NEW YORK 
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ROM the artistic standpoint, the Chickering Piano occupies the proudest 


F position of all pianos in the world. @ BECAUSE of its artistic merit 
it superseded all others years before any of the American pianos now 


manufactured were established. @ BECAUSE it is the only American piano 
of its time now living, and BECAUSE it stands to-day the recognized rep- 
resentative of the highest development in artistic and scientific piano-building. 
@ Its position was not gained and is not maintained by purchased influence. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 801 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 


— 
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ROUND 
WORLD 


The Rice of the Valiant Jap—The Oats of the Canny Scot— 
The Rye of the Swarthy Teuton—The White Flower of the 
Pale-faced American 

all give way to SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT, the food that 
builds muscle, bone and brain—the food that contains all the strength- 
giving elements in the whole wheat berry made digestible by the 
shredding process. 

SHREDDED WHEAT contains more nutriment than meat and is 
more easily digested. It is made in the cleanest and most hygienic 
industrial building on the continent—no ‘secret process ’’—our plant 
is open to the world—nearly 100,000 visitors last year—YOU are 


invited to visit “*‘ The Home of Shredded Wheat.”’ 
A Food to Grow On, to Work on, to Live On 


SHREDDED WHEAT is made in two forms,—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The BISCUIT 
is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combination 
with fruit or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT waiter, 
crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious as a Toast with butter or with cheese or 
preserves. The ‘‘ Vital Question Cook Book ’’ is sent free. 


250,000,000 Shredded Wheat Biscuits Sold Last Year 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


“IT'S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 
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The MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH endorses 


fs H E report made public 
| by the State Board | 
of Health, through the press, 
declares Underwood’s LITTLE 
RED DEVIL BRAND OF 
DEVILED HAM, TONGUE, 
CHICKEN and TURKEY 
almost wholly muscular fibre 
(meat), with spice, QUALITY 
EXCELLENT.” 
A distinction accorded Wm. Underwood 
Co.’s DEVILED GOODS ALONE. The 
report show’ their ABSOLUTE PURITY and 
freedom from improper adulterants and preservatives, | 


Underwood’s Goods are Absolutely 
Pure and Honestly Labelled 


The report recommends the Wm. Underwood Co.’s 
CANNING PLANTS as MODELS to be copied by 
others in the same business. 

For fifty years their goods have been used by peo- 
ple who KNOW that they are deliciously appetizing 
and nourishing. A bright college girl said of Under- 
wood’s Deviled Ham: 


‘‘ Branded with the Devil, but 
Fit for the Gods”’ 


Sold by all first-class dealers. If your grocer does 
not sell it, for his name and I5c. in stamps, we will 
send you |-4 pound can. 

Reprints of this report as made will be mailed by 
us postpaid upon application. 


™ WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 


Established 12 A BOSTON, MASS. | 


Wm. Underwood Co.'s Products! 
M. UNdCrWO0d LO. S FIOaucts ! 
Or 
pent 
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The 


ver 


At hand under all circum- 
stances. May be clipped to the 
pocket of a loose jacket and 
carried with you any place— 


camping, hunting, fishing. 


pen with the Clip-Cap — 


FOUNTAIN PEN.N.Y. 


ee 


The pen with Sts” the Clip=-Cap 


This: is the Standard of the 
World and the pen which 
never clogs, blots or floods. 

For by Stationers, 
Jewelers, Opticians, Druggists 
everywhere. 


TRAVELER’S FILLERS 


Fountain Pen Ink 

Portable, non-spillable, 
made with Nickel or Wood 
screw-fop cover, containing 
glass bottle, and rubber 
filler with Waterman’s J deal 
Fountain Pen Ink. 

Can be carried in grip or 
pocket, anywhere, without 
danger of spilling. 


Wood 25c. 
Polished Nickel 50c. 


L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway.NY. 
209 STATE ST.CHICAGO. & SCHOOL ST..BOSTON. 742 MARKET ST..SAN 


BNCISCO V4 | 


WATERMAN’S 
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Take off Your Shoe 


and 


‘> 
J, 


(ey Compare the Stetson Stetson Shoes give you 
Ry Shoe with any other back every penny of 


their cost in actual 
wear and satisfaction. 


Neat and refined in 


appearance—always 


—say the one you 


take off in the shoe Gmpare 


store—compare the 


we 


( 


{€ 


quality of the leather a in perfect taste. 
—look at the stitches g See the Stetson be- 
in each—count them fore -you buy your 


—slip your foot into next Shoes. If not 
at your dealer's write 


us. Style book free. 
STETSON SHOE CO., 


= 


| the Stetson and you 


will know you've 


found the better shoe, 


wishing to take advantage of this ad- 
vertising and to attract to his store men’s fine trade. 


We will send a sample line to any reliable dealer 
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7 is not an improvement on the old-style lamp, but an entirely new method of burning | 
sai oil which has made common kerosene (or coal oil) the most satisfactory of all 
illuminants. 


And when we say Satisfactory we mean satisfactory—not an illuminant that merely gives 
a brilliant light, but one that combines brilliancy with soft, restful, pleasing quality: that is as 
convenient as gas, safe as a tallow candle, and yet so economical to burn that ina few months’ use | 


For where the ordinary lamp with the round wick, generally considered the cheapest of all 
lighting methods, burns but about 5 hours on a quart of oil The Angle Lamp burns a full 16 
hours on the same quantity. This, even where oii is cheap, soon amounts to more than its en- 
tire original cost. But in another way it saves as much—perhaps more. 

Ordinary lamps must always be turned at full height, although on an average of two hours ? 
a night all that is really needed is a dim light ready to be turned up full when wanted. A gallon 
of oil a week absolutely wasted, simply because your lamps cannot be turned low without 
unbearable odor. All this is saved in The Angle Lamp, for whether burned at full height or 
turned low, it gives not the slightest trace of odor or smoke. 

You should know more about the lamp which for its convenience and soft, restful light 
might be considered a luxury were it not for the wonderful economy Which makes it an actual 

° necessity. Write for our catalogue “31 fully explaining this new principle of oil lighting and for 
our proposition to prove these statements by 


ia When such people as ex-President Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegies, and 
ae. thousands of others, after trying The Angle Lamp, find it profitable to rip out gas and 
_—. electric-light fixtures, to throw away gasoline and acetylene outfits or ordinary lamps, 
Ee it is surely worth your while to send a penny postal to find out about it. 

Write for catalogue “ 31” which lists 32 varieties from $1.80 up, and gives you the benefit 
of our ten years of experience with all kinds of lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MFG. COMPANY, 78-80 Murray St., N. Y. 


ae 


The Recoil Loads the Gun 


The Remington Autoloading Shot Gun is the modern gun for the modern sportsman. The 
recoil, instead of bruising the shoulder, ejects, loads, cocks, and also closes and locks the 
breech, leaving the gun ready for the next shot. This single-barrel, hammerless repeater of 
5 shots is easy to handle and has practically no recoil. It is the supreme triumph of inventive 
genius to secure the shooter’s comfort. A solid breech made of thick special steel makes the 
gun absolutely safe. 

List prices $40 and upwards, subject te dealers’ discounts. Send to N. Y. address for literature. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y¥. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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Purify your 


Remove every 
Cause ! 


After 2 years: of -use’in Ac 
over 26,000 en- 
dorse Platt’s Chlorides. Among these 
endorsers are the most eminent in medi- 
cal and sanitary science ; the names of a 
few are appended: 


Professor Seneca D. Powett, M. D., N. Y. 

‘THoomas DARLINGTON, President Board of 
Health, New York. 

Professor J. A. McCorgte, M. D., Brooklyn. 

S.H.Durcin,M.D., Health Physician, Boston. 

Professof R. A. F. Penrose, M. D., LL. D., 


Philadelphia. 
Professor James C. Witson, M. D., Phila. 
BENJAMIN Lee, M. D., Secretary State Board 


of Health, Pennsylvania. 
STANSBURY Sutton, M. D., LL. D., 
Pittsbur 
Professor WituiaM E. Quine, M. D., Chicago. 
Professor Joun LeEeminc, M. D., Chicago. 
HemMAN SPALDING, M. D., Chief Health In- 
spector, Chicago. 
Professor H. TuHousKeE, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. Wenpe, M. D., President Board of 
Health, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Professor Joseru M. Matuews,Louisville,Ky. 
Professor Francis T. Mites, M.D., Balto., Md. 
Wes.ey Bovesg, M. D., Wash- 


ington, 


parts of water, by means of a whisk-broom. 


Do not cover Odors ! 


Waste-pipes: 


and 
Foul Gases, 
‘the last thing at night 


pour into the waste- 
pipes a few drops of 


The Odorless 
Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid ; powerful, safe and 
economical. Instantly destroys foul odors 
and disease-breeding matter. Dilute ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 

Sold in quart bottles only by druggists § 
everywhere. An illustrated booklet with 
valuable sanitary information mailed free.. 


Address Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., N.Y. 


Dusty or damp corners and cracks—nooks behind plumbing and all spots that can’t be reached by the 
scrubbing-brush, should be freely sprinkled with a mixture of one (1) part Platt’s Chlorides and ten (10) 
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Home 


is one of comfort, convenience and refinement. The line of necessities 
and decorations that Dennison supplies for the home is endless, 
Ask your dealer about it. With the genuine Dennison Crepe Paper 
anyone can make the most exquisite Flowers, Candle Shades, Ice 
Cups, Bon BoneBoxes, Cotillion Favors, Draperies, Fancy Costumes, 
etc. Successis only a matter of getting Dennison’s Crepe Paper. Vo 
other Crepe Paper has the same strength or exquisile shading. With 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins and Doilies you can make your table 
beautiful in original effects» With Dennison’s Passe-Partout materials 
you can frame your own pictures at a cost of a few pennies. With 
Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Maucilage in 7udbes you can fix 
everything without a smear. With Dennison’s Handy Boxes you are 
ready for almost any household call. With Dennison’s Dictionary to 
direct you, you can always find what is the right thing to fit every 
time and occasion, where to get it and very often, how to make it. 


DS) Dictionary 


is a truly wonderful book—245 pages beautifully illustrated 
in colors—so indexed that you can see at a glance just 
what you want. The Dictionary is a valuable book 
worthy of any bookcase or library table, but we send it 
to appreciative people who are willing to pay to cents for 
the mailing. If you are not perfectiy satisfied, we will 
return the amount and let you keep the book. 


Address Dept. at our store. 


Dennison Sompany 


The Tag Makers, 

BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 

ST. LOUIS. 413 North 4th S*. 
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WINTON 9Reserve-Power 


HE life of a Cannon is 1 Shots. 

So say Military Experts and Government 

records. 

The life of a motor may be estimated, in 
similar manner, atso many Piston-strokes and RKRevo- 
lutions of the Crank-shaft. Why not? 

Now a Motor that must turn-up 1.200 revolutions 
per minute to produce a road-speed of 30 miles an hour 
is wearing-ount more than twice as fast as a Motor 
making the same road speed with 600 revolutions per 
minute. Why not? 

And, there is the distorting influence of //raf, 
in high-speed revolution, to consider, as well as the 
li'ear from friction. 

Don't forget that the piston of a Sing/e-Cylinder 
Motor must work twice as offen.to produce 600 revo- 
lutions per minute, as the /wo alternating pistons of a 
Doubile-Cylinder Motor must work. 

That means fzerce the Wear,—on each Piston and 
Cylinder—half the Z7fe, per mile traveled. 

In this same way a four-Cylinder Motor divides the 
Work and the Wear of driving a single Crank-shaft ata 
given speed, into one-fourth the effort for each Piston, 
each Cylinder, and each set of Valves that would be 
required from a single-cylinder motor. 

* * * 


Figure sha? out on a year's Mileage! 
r Now, the Winton Model K is what many call a 
Surplus-powered’’ Car. 
Sut there can be no such thing as Surplus-power in 
a Motor Car. 

Reservée-power’’ is the correct term. 

And “Reserve-power”’ may, of course, be used to 
obtain a vacing road-speed or track-speed. 

But, it has other and deller uses. 

**Reserve-power,” of the Winton Model K_ kind, 
translates into ease of operation, /Jong-/ife, durability, 
coolness of bearings in regular running, economy of 
jubricant, minimum wear on bearings, on valves, and 
on friction parts. 

It means all these, through the fact that a “*Reserve- 
powered”’ Car, like the Winton Model K, can make a 
satisfactory road-speed with one-half to a fourth the 
number of piston strokes required by other cars to 
preduce the same road-speed. 

That's one advantage in Reserve-power.’ 

Another vital advantage in “Reserve-power’”’ is dis- 
covered and appreciated, when you want to climb a 
steep hill, on the Arch-speed-gear, without shifting a lever 
to the low speed gear. 

Or, when you have a heavy load of passengers to 
carry Over a very bad road, and want to make good 


time over it without inviting any of the Party to walk or 
push the Car at critical places on the tour. 

Or,—when you feel it is your religious duty to take 
the vanity out of some Motorist who wants to pass you 
on the road,—Ah, /f/at's the time you glory in the 
splendid Aeserve-power of your Winton Model K, which 
permits you to walk away from the Vainglorious Comi- 
petitor and put him bacx in the dust-clouds, where he 
wanted to put you. 

Thirty Horse-power, or better, delivered direct to 
the big Driving Wheels with minimum loss in Trans- 
mission— That's the Winton Model K equipment. 

Worth more than a 40 Horse-power Motor wouid be 
with the usual power-wasting Transmissions, and with the 
usual faulty system of Lubrication. 

Winton Speed is controlled by Compressed Air— 
on somewhat similar principle to the Westinghouse 
Air Brake system as used on Express trains. 

Infallible in action, and dispenses with all need of 
several Speed levers in regular running. 

Because, the Winton Pneumatic Control gives you 
a graduated Speed range of from 4 miles an hour to W 
miles an hour, by the simple pressing of your right foot 
on a soft spring pedal. 

The more you press, the faster you go. 

The less you press, the slower you go. Pt 

Take your foot off the pedal altogethe® and the 
Winton Car automatically stops, if you wish it to stop 
that way. 

* * * 

Then you can start the Winton Model K again with- 
out leaving your seat and without “Cranking, by simply 
shifting the Spark lever with your thumb, and pressing 
down Speed pedal a little with your right foot. 

In eight years of constant use the strongly patented 
Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control has not once been 
known to fail in an Emergency. 

Our book, *“The Motor-Car Dissected,” tells all the 
details and explains why. 

The Winton Model K has 

30 H.-P. or better. 

4 Cylinder Vertical.Motor. 

Cone-Clutch ‘‘Velvety”’ Transmission. 

Winton-T win-Springs, self adjusting to light loads 
or heavy loads. 

34 inch Best Pneumatic Tires. 

Superb Tonneau, dashing Style, and thoroughly 
tested materials! 

Price, $2,500, and only one model made this year. 

Write for copy of “The Motor-Car Dissected.”’ 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept G, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
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D Now Ready! 


Cadillac supremacy once more asserts 
itself in the announcement that Model H, 
the final and perfected four-cylinder car 
for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances by 
- at least two years any other car on the market. It has new features, but every 
one of them has been thoroughly tested and tried by months of severe service. 

Its tremendous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing; countless 
miles of travel over the roughest mountain roads in the country without balk or 
delay prove its never-failing dependability. An automobile whose smooth and well- 
balanced action is almost marbelous when compared with what has heretofore been 
accepted as the highest type of motor car. 

Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to our per- 
fect planetary transmission; a Marine type governor, regulating the speed of the 
engine under all conditions; a new and exclusive double-acting steering device that 
greatly increases safety; an independent steel engine suspension, which maintains 
perfect alignment of motor and transmission at all times, saving much strain andwear. 

Model H is practically noiseless in operation ; embodies the maximum of com- 
fort inriding. 30 horse power; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 

Enjoy a demonstration by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive 
booklet Y sent on request. 


Other Cadillac models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices t. o. b. Detroit and do not include ps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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Patented ‘July 4, 1905 


by the Company the products 
of which is interwoven with 
the world’s history. The New 
Colt is positively locked against 
accidental discharge. It oper- 
ates only when you pull the 
trigger. Has the COLT grip 
—COLT balance—and the 
COLT accuracy. The new 
COLT is known as the 


Superior for any use where a revolver 
is required. -7he COLT guarantee és 
the standard of the firéarms world. 
Catalog * DERINGER"’ describes this and 
all models. Mailed FREE on request. 


COLT’S 


Patent 
Firearms 


15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


OLICE 
OS|ITIVE 


Calibres 32 & 38 Six Shots 


In principle and in efficiency 
there is but one dentifrice, 


The Oxygen 
Tooth Powder 


Its principle is the evolution. 
of oxygen. 

Its efficiency as a cleanser 
of the teeth is due to the 
oxygen which it generates 
when used. 


Our booklet on Oxygen and Calox ” 
tells you all about it, and a sample, 
sent free, will show vou its worth. 


Manufacturing CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Our name guarantees the product. 
Of all druggists or by mail prepaid for 25 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Dept. B, 93 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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Once you own a enceiadl Coat, you will give it the hard- 


est service ever required of any garment. 


Kenreign Coats 


are built for that kind of work, dressy for fair days, yet 
rain-proof, and to hold their shape as long as worn. 

Only in our factories, the largest in the world that make 
clothing, is it possible to produce these coats. 

Every modern device and expert supervision insure the finest 
workmanship and finish—no sweat shop work. We control cloth 
mills securing exclusive novelties and absolute first cost. 

Kenyon Overcoats and Kenyon Raincoats for Women share this 


superiority. 


Send dealer’s name and address with yours for our latest Stvle Book and ‘ 


lo Judge an ver: ‘eat,’ 


*the intormation in which will save 


you moncy every time you buy any kind of clothing 


Remember we will see that you can buy a 
Kenreign Coat wherever you live. 


GC. Kenyon Co. 


TheonlyODORLESS-IMPERVIOUS DressShield 


Curvette 


Specially adapted for 
Stout Persons 


Zouave 


A detachable Dress 
and Corset Shield. 


We will send circu 
lar showing Zouave 
upon application 


Out of Sight 


Specially for: 
Shirt W aists 


THE OMO 


Contains Can 
No Be 
Rubber | Washed 


GUARANTEED 
We will pay for damage to garment resulting from an imper- 
fectly made OMO DRESS SHIELD 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a pure, odorless, impervious fibre without the aid of 
acids or chemicals and recommended by journals of health 
and the medical profession for purity and hygienic qualities 


We make every STYLE and SIZE of shi€ld necessary to 
protect the garment 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


Detachable 


Attached without sew- 
ing. Quickly removed 


LinenMesh 


An Ideal Hot-Weather 
Shield 


Short Flap 


Is invisible when worn 
with thin sleeves 


MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. M, Middletown, Conn, 
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Grace and Vigor 


Many women seem the very em- 
“bodiment of vigor and health. Their 
supple figures; their easy graceful 
bearing; the symmetrical outlines of 
waist, bust and hips, all speak of a 
reserve fund of health and vigor. 
Such are the women who wear 


FERRIS 


GooD 


sess WAISTS 


The only garment of support that holds 
the body firmly without contraction; that 
allows perfect and easy respiration; that 

Style 906 XLN, moulds the figure gent- 

Price $3.00 ly into the lines and 

“> curves of beauty. That 

is the Ferris Waist of 

which there is one to fit 

and suit the needs of 

every matron, maid and 
child in all the land. 

Ferris Waists are sold 
by heading dealers. 

one genuine without 
name in red. 

SEND FOR THE FERRIS 

BOOK FREE 

We fully guarantee 
all Ferris Good Sense 
and Equipoise Waists. 


The Ferris Bros. Company 
341 Broadway, New York 


The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 
Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


No other underwear combines so many good 
qualities and is so moderate in cost. A daily 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient 
to supply the demand. Whether considered 
from the standpoint of health, comfort, 
durability, appearance or price, the Munsing 
Underwear merits your patronage. A trial order 
will convince you. Send six cents in stamps for 
illustrated style book, samples of fabric and 
Doll’s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests. 


One vest for three two cent stamps. 
Two vests for five two cent stamps. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
295 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The best equipped knitting mill in the United States. 


ROOT'S 
UNDERWEAR 
For Men, Ladies, and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
‘**camel-hair ’’ in name. Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 

Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 

> If not bv yours, write to 
KOOT’S UNDERWEAR 

\ 1 Greene St. 


New York 
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» MOORE © 
PUSH PINS} 


Have You Tried Them? 


lor hanging up CALENDARS, small pic- 
tures, draperies, posters, match-scratchers, 
tooth-brushes, and innumerable other things 
without disfiguring wood or plaster walls like 
tacks. Allowed in hotels and schools where 
tacks are prohibited. 


NO HAMMER NEEDED 


Easily inserted with the fingers; can be with- 
drawn and used over again. Made with fine- 
tempered STEEL points and polished trans- 
parent GLASS handles, harmonizing with any 
color decorations. Strong and ornamental. 


Sold at stationery, house- 
furnishing, notion, an 
photo-supply stores, or 
mailed prepaid for l0c. per 
packet of 44 doz., or 20c. 
per box of ldoz No. 
lor No, 2 like cuts. 


196 S. Ith St., Phila., Pa. 
HERE’S A PIN—PUSH IT IN 


If you cannot wear a belt without suspender sup- 
port you will enjoy the light, cool, and comfortable 
feeling of Ball Dee Suspenders. No hot weather 


sag ving—no slipping of buckles or tangling of hare 
ness. No fraying of cords or breaking of en's 
annoys the man who wears the simple, sensible 


and serviceable Bull Dog Saspendets 
They stand the hot weather test—the severest test 
of suspender quality —That’s why they OCTWEAR 
THREE PAIR OF THE OTHER AINDs. 
S Put a pair on your back and, our word for it, 
you'll always wear them hereafter. 
In revular size. extra lengths, also youth's 
size and light and heavy weights 
Jour dealer will cheerfully sell them tf Ac ts not 
out of Ae it, we wt send a pair 
postpaid for 50 cent 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 10, 87 Lincoln St. BOSTON, 


New and Improved 


TRADE MARK 


TAFFETA 


With all its beauteous lustre and surpassing 
finish, Heatherbloom Taffeta comes out this 
season a handsomer fabric than ever, sou 
nearly approaching genuine silk that it de- 
ceives the most critical, Made up into 
Ready-to-Wear Petticoats Heather- 
bloom displays its new charms in a most 
captivating manner. ‘These dainty gar- 
ments have a delicate swish and subdued 
rustle that bespeak richness and elegance. 
Really better than silk, for they wear three 
times as long. 50 shades to match any 
dress goods. $2.50 and upward. . 

For protection against inferior imitations 


(of which there are many) be sure you find 
this label 


stitched in waistband of each Petticoat. 
None genuine Heatherbloom without it. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard is obtains 
able at all lining counters in 1soshades. Takes 
the place of silk for linings, underslips, drop 
skirts,etc. Doesn't crack—will hold its beauty 
and outlast any garment. Unreservedly endorsed 
by Mrs. Osborn. 36 inches wide, 35c a yard, 

Look for the Heatherbloom trademark on the sel- 
vage of every yard. 

If you have any difficuliy in securing either 
piece goods or petticoats, send us money order 
and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

Drop postal for samples ; also beautiful book- 
let written personally by Mrs. Osborn. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


361-363 Broadway, New York City. 


Makers of HY DEGRADE Textiles—Lucenta Satin, 
Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satine, Rusiline. 
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The Pure Food 
for Children 


for Little Sweethearts 
it RALSTON HEALTH FOOD are the 


hearis of wheat—made into the richest, 

daintiest, the most delicious of foods, rich 
in gluten—absolutely pure. A chemist’s cer- 
tificate of parety on every package. 

No other food so perfectly meets the needs 
of growing children. Not pre-digested, but 
easily digested—gives the stomach something 
to do, but not too much. 

Not a food fad or fancy—but a staple break- 
fast food with body toit. When ready to serve, 
14 lbs. for 15 cents—S0 plates. 

Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our new 
\ patent process, is always fresh and good. 


Ralston retains the natufal, nut-brown color 

Fey =, Ask for RALSTON this time, and insist on 

N getting it. Your grocer is instructed to give 

a ae, | you back your money if you don’t 

A = like the first package. 

Try Purina Whole Wheat Flour 

—for sale by all Good Grocers. 


Ask forthe eheckerboard sack 
and get the best. 


Ralston Purina Mills 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
St.Louis,Mo. Portland,Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 


ron 


‘abe 
THE DAINTY DESSERT Ser ay 


AL 
A MORE charming dessert'than Fruited JELL-O 
cannot well be imagined. It can be prepared ina 
few minutes by any one, using the following recipe: 


Fruited Jell-O 


Dissolve one package Lemon JELL-O in one pint 
boiling water. Lay sliced peaches, bananas, an 
seeded grapes in bottom of all or bowl. Pour a por- 
tion of the JE LL-O over fruit. When set add the 
remainder of the JELL-O and put away until firm. 


JEWSBURY & BROWNS 


TOOTH PASTE 


“very nousewire wi »€ Interested an ascinated Dy 
the many delightful ways in which JELL-O can be Will Me T our Teeth Pearly White and Sound. 
made up with fruits, berries, and nuts, shown in our Removes Tartar, Preserves the Gums. 
New Illustrated Recipe Book ’ 
mailed free on request. JELL-O comes im six ENGLAND S FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orauge, Chocolate, and Cherry. 100 Years in Use 
Ai grocers everywhere 100. per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Contains the most valuable vegetab! isep- 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905 tics for cleansing the mouth s B. suceep 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO. At all good stores —Sold in Pots and Tubes. 
Le Roy, N. Y. F. R. ARNOLD & CO., New York. -2SOLE IMPORTING 
MARSHALL FIELD & CU., Chicago. AGENTS 
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PRODUCTS 


retain the rich natural flavor to a remarkable degree, and are 
the best obtainable materials—fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, meats—prepared in clean Kitchens, 
under sanitary conditions, by skilled and experienced 


chefs. 
BLUE LABEL SOUPS 


are just as good soups 
as Blue Label Ketchup is good Ketchup. 


We are always pleased to show visitors our kitchens and methods. 


Insist upon eines: Blue Label Products. 


Booklet describing “our full line—Canned Fruits, " 
Vegetables, Meat © eackes Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Curtice Brothers Co. 
Soups, Ketchup etc. Sent free on request. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEAKS, CHOPS, 
COLD MEATS, 


FISH, SOUPS, 


SALA DS. GRAVIES. etc. 


THE 
" PEERLESS 
~ SEASONING. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


| 
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No Judicious Property Owner 
Neglects His Fire Insurance 


But many injudicious people neglect their painting. Yet it is 
a fact that while you may never have a fire, your property will 
inevitably go to rack and ruin, unless constantly protected by good 
paint. If an insured building burns, the insurance company pays for 
rebuilding; but if a building decays for want of paint, the loss is 
all yours. Paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC and pure linseed 


oil, preserves buildings indefinitely. 


A Suggestive Pamphlet, The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


‘*Paint: Why, How and When,”’ 
FREE to property owners. 


21 Broadway,,.New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil, A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on ‘application. 


Cut It in Half 


and you will see that, unlike 
all other Collar Buttons, 


THE ONE-PIECE 


KREMENTZ 


is double thick where 
double strength is needed— 
in the shank. Not a weak 
spot in it. Made of one 
PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHERS that makes 
iteasy to button and un- 
Racing type” are built of the button. 21 
‘ and gentlemen. Gold, sil- 

| toughest, most resilient ma- ver, or rolled plate. Free 
terial, and with «© 3-inch flat booklet, “ Zhe Story of 


sar 
tread aci > a ¢ ollar Button, gives 
pl ng them ahead of entertaining information. 


all other automobile tires for Want one? 
durability, speed and safety. KREMENTZ & CO. 
88 Chestnut St. 
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“Silver Plate 
That Wears.”’ 


Beauty and quality—the two essentials of de- 
sirable silver plate—find their highest expression in 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be procured in patterns to match. Sold by 
dealers. Send for our Catalogwe W-92. It is & valuable aid in making selections, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Merwen, Comm, Co., Successor) 


The Jamp is yet to 
be made for which I 
haven’t made a chim- 
ney that fits. 
MacBETH on lamp- 
chimneys means fit and 
freedom from all chim- 


4 


ney troubles. 
A MAcBETH chimney 


2A Heighth of Typewriter doesn’t break from heat. 
Imilated but neve 


My Index gives a fuller explanation of these things 
and may be had for the asking. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
On Approval, Freight Paid, S210. $1.00 $1.75 Boss 


= fiindstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 


Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and universally 
sé 


ueed in the finest homes and offices in every State in the Union. The 

| cases are not experiments, but the product of years of undiv ided atiep 
tion to this one line of manufacture. They are made in our own factory, 
under our own patents, and the entire production is aold direct to the 


home and office. That is the reason we can offer them at such reason- 
able prices. Fvery book section ha« non-binding. giass door 
and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
seam 4a Send for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. 26-H 

ar 
irr anyseace | The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Mirs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 
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The Bath 


with running water in every room is among 
the luxuries of city life, but it is easily within 
reach of every man of moderate means dwell- 
ing in a country cottage; a green lawn, a 


fresh and growing garden, sprinkled drive- 
ways, Water in the stable—in fact, all those 
comforts which follow an abundant supply 
of water freely used, are enjoyed by the 
owner of a 


Hot-Air Pump 


It is a sure supply and independent of the 
wind, and as representing the most perfect 
type of automatic pump has been installed 
in the palaces of King Edward VII, the 
Khedive of Egypt, and in the homes of very 
many of the most prominent citizens of the 
United States. A Hot-Air Pump is a per- 
manent investment which will outlast a gen- 
eration; one can now be bought as low as 
$108. Descriptive catalogue “ D” sent free 
on application. 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street. New York. 

239 Franklin Street, Boston. 

40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 

Craig Street West. P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S W 
Amargura %, Havana. Cuba. 


The Hot-Air Pump 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 


to exam- 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. Saileous mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 


Enables you to 
enjoy massage at 
home — invigorates 
the nerves and en- 
tire system, benefits 
the complexion and 
scalp,and banishes 
soreness. Stimu- 
lates the circulation (by 
natural means—with- 
out drugs). Your phy- 
sician recommends it. 
Invaluable after 
bathing or exercise. 


Sold on Easy Terms 


Ay Send for Free Book con 

= taining interesting infor 
0mation on Vibratory treat- 
ment. 


JAMES BARKER 
628-640 Cayuga St., Philada. 


HIGHEST AWARD ; 
FAIR ST. Louie 
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THE 


Trout Fishing 
Canada. 


2 


Great Sport is in store for the angler who goes to Canada. 
Hundreds of places where splendid fishing may be found. 


Easily reached by the magnificent train service of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Write for copy of ** Fishing and Shooting.” ROBT. KERR, Passenger Trafic Manager, MONTREAL 
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There is No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. Wherever failure to live means financial loss, 
there is call for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to another— 
your family, partners, or business? If so, Life Insurance deserves your 
attention, and deserves it now. Your forethought will be better than 
their afterthought. @ When it comes to the best kind of Life 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that 
cannot be obtained from THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance Company in 
America, and the largest and staunchest in the world. It is a Mutual 
Company. It has no stockholders. Its assets belong to tts policy- 
holders. It has paid them dividends continuously for fifty-six years. 
Taking its history through, 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. It should have 
done better, as has recently been shown. Under the present manage- 
ment all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. This 
is made reasonable by the facts that it is a strictly Mutual Company, 
operated under New York laws, which are now the best in the world ; 
that its great volume of business means smaller share of expense on 
each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now 
a part of its constitution, will save immense sums which must go to the 
policy-holders, as the only proper place. 

q Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the in- 
vestigation of the Legislative Committee, and who speaks with author- 
ity, has recently said: “ We have had great companies exposed to close 
and unsparing analysis, only to find that their solidity was as the rock 
of Gibraltar. I would rather take insurance in a New York company 
compelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of 
the people of these United States.” 

@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of policy, consult 
our nearest agent or write direct to : 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York 
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The Murphy Varnishes 


The Varnish that lasts longest. 


The Varnish-user’ insists that time 1s 
money; but what a time it is for the 
Varnish-maker! His varnish made and 
stored in the tanks, he must wait many 
weary months—a year or longer for the 
finer grades—his capital tied up and his 
customers clamoring—while that blessed 
varnish ripens. 

He may be able to assure you that he 
put in the finest ingredients and used the 
utmost science and skill of making; but if 
he cuts the TIME his goods are fraudulent. 
Green varnish is no better than green 
fruit. 

The Murphy plant is so ample, our 
tanks are so abundant, our work 1s so 
thoroughly before-hand, that no batch is 
permitted to go into the hands of a cus- 


tomer before its full time. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


| 
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TRADE. MAPK 


The Mark of Closet Sanitation 


What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public 
health—all that and more does the SY-CL Closet mean to the sanitation of the home. 
The SY-CLO is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual 
safeguard of health. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the SY-CLO has a double cleaning action. Instead of bein 
merely flushed, its bow] is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful syphonic pul/ 
from below, and at the same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush of water from 
above. The outlet of the SY-CLO closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. 


Being of a single piece of hand moulded china, the SY-CLO is without crack, seam or 
crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 


The SY-CLO closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water, 
or wear, and with ordinary care, willoutlast the building in which it is installed. 


The name **SY-CLO”’ ona closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the 
aid of the best engineering skill, and has. the united endorsement of eighteen of the 
leading potteries of America. 


Booklet on ‘‘ Household Health” sent free if you mention 
the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same 
material as the SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
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Sunshine, fresh air, immaculate cleanli- 
ness and perfect sanitation—these are the 
conditions that prevail to the farthest 
corners of the Heinz Kitchens. 


Sunshine . The doors are wide open—always have 


I been. Last year we had 30,000 visitors, and 
and they are still coming in ever-increasing 
is numbers to marvel at the thoroughness 
with which the home of the’ “Girl in th 

P ur ity White Cap” is conducted. | 


There is nothing that thought can sug- 
gest to make surroundings more conducive 
to cleaner work—to purer, better food. 


Most important of all—Heinz products 
are made not only to conform to but actually 
exceed the requirements of all State and 
National Pure Food Laws. 


Ketchup is a product frequently adulterated and 


colored. Heinz Tomato Ketchup is absolutely pure. 
It is made of choice, fresh, ripe tomatoes and pure 
spices, bottled hot from the kettle and is thoroughly 
: sterilized. Get a bottle from your grocer. _ 
3D ( Let us send you a copy of our booklet, “The Spice of Life.” 


DIETIES vox COMPANY, 


_ Sr ~ 
4 
HEINZ 
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Can you recall some scene where 
music held full sway—when, en- 
thralled, thoughts and memories 
sprang forth afresh to meet each 
change in theme and melody ?— 
Some artist’s playing — master of all 
theinfinitelights and shadesof tempo 
and subtl» delicacies of expression? 


Then that remembrance images 
for you the message of THE 
ANGELUS. That full enjoyment 
is the meaning of the Great 
ANGELUS to every loyer of 
music. 

Mind you, we say every lover of 
music, because you with untrained 
fingers, you can indulge your every 
emotion and mood and fancy — 
you can enter into every phase of 
musical expression. 


THE PHRASING LEVER 


the ‘‘ Heart of THE ANGELUS,”’ 
gives you the full mastery of every 
variation intempo; the Diaphram 
Pneumatics places in your un- 
trained fingers the power and the 
delicacy of the Human Touch of 
THE ANGELUS, while with the 
Melody Buttons you draw forth 
the melody in bass and treble. 

Yet these three features, necess- 
itics to an artistic performance, are 
found only in THE ANGELUS 
and so we say to you —to every 
lover of music, no matter how 
many other piano players you 
may have heard — won’t you just 
try THE ANGELUS! 

Write us for the name of our 
representative nearest you where 
you can play THE ANGELUS. 


THE ANGELUS may now be purchased either in 
cabinet form to play any piano or built entirely within 
the case of a high grade piano, making a coml.na- 
tion instrument known as the KNABE-ANGELUS, the 
EMERSON-ANGELUS and THE ANGELUS PIANO. In 
either form hand playing or playing by means of 
THE ANGELUS may be indulged in at will. 


Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. Descriptive litercture upon request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 


ANGELUS 


Artistic designing — tempered by practical knowledge — 
stimulated by a policy of producing only the best — this has made 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware the acknowledged ideal. 
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landard” Ware is a necessity made a luxury, by added conveni- 
ence and beauty; a luxury made an economy, by lasting service. 

Its symmetrical simplicity and white purity hold distinct decorative 
charm, and afford a constant joy in possession and use, yet underneath its 
smooth always-white surface are the long-service-giving qualities of iron. 

“Stavdard” Ware is the cheapest — always, because double service 


is included at its moderate price, 


and modernness it is distinctly the 


Our Book ** MODERN BATHROOMS” 
tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom nd illustrates many beau- 
tiful and inexpensive rooms, showing 
the cost of each fixture in detail, together 
with many hints on decoration, tiling. 


etc. Itis the most complete an eautiful 
booklet on the subject and co ins 100 


pages. THE ABOVE FIXT S De- 
sign P. 344 can be purchased from any 
plumber at a cost approximating $260.75 
— not counting freight, labor or piping. 


yet in artistic beauty, convenience 
model for all emulation. 


CAUTION: Every piece of ‘Standard 
Ware bears our “Standard” “Green and 
Gold "’ guarantee label, and has our trade- 
mark “Stasdani’ cast on the outside. Un- 
less the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture it is not Ware. Refuse 
substitutes — they are all inferior and will 
cost you more-in the end. The word 

is stamped on all! of our nick- 
eled brass fittings; specify them and see 
that you get the genuine trimmings with 
your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mf.Co, Dept.22, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Office and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdard* Building, 35-37 West 3lst Street 


London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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New Orleans: Cor. Baronne € St. Joseph Sts. 
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